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[Orchids  &  Old  Eggs] 


The  Journal,  welcomes,  even  warmly  solicits, 
letters  from  readers,  especially  of  an  enlightening 
and  stimulating  nature,  to  print  in  this  depart- 
ment. It  reserves  the  right  to  print  correspondence 
from  the  readers,  in  whole  or  in  part,  unless 
marked  to  be  treated  confidentially. 

Kind   Words   Surely   Help 

Realizing  the  hectic  moments  you  are  probably 
having  putting  out  a  Journal  in  these  times,  we 
are  all  bearing  with  you,  here  at  Utah  Alpha,  and 
though  the  Journal  may  come  out  late,  it  will  be 
cherished  all  the  more.  Good  luck.— Robert  James 
Branges,  Historian,  Utah  Alpha. 

Guess  it's  a  tough  job  during  wartime.  We 
can't  come  back  to  help,  but  we're  with  you  in 
spirit.  Hope  it  helps. — Tom  N.  Winnett,  His- 
torian, California  Beta. 

Remembrance   of  Things    Past 

Out  of  what  now  seems  to  be  the  long-ago  past 
when  there  was  time  for  reading  books,  there  comes 
back  to  me  with  a  new  meaning,  a  new  poignancy, 
a  quotation  from  that  grand  old  philosopher- 
educator  Charles  W.  Eliot:  "The  most  satisfactory 
thing  in  all  this  earthly  life  is  to  be  able  to  serve 
our  fellow  beings — first,  those  who  are  bound  to 
us  by  ties  of  love;  then  the  wider  circle  of  fellow 
townsmen,  fellow  countrymen,  or  fellowmen.  To 
be  of  service  is  a  solid  foundation  for  content- 
ment in  the  world." 

And  that,  as  I  lay  aside  the  editorship  of  the 
Journal  to  don  the  uniform  of  an  officer  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  is  the  way  I  feel  about  having 
been  permitted  to  edit  the  Journal  these  twelve 
and  a  half  years.  Whether  it  is  dubbed  a  success 
or  a  failure  by  those  who  are  in  the  judge's  seat  it 
has  been  to  me  a  service,  a  service  rendered  in  my 
own  behalf,  yes,  but  equally  a  service  in  behalf 
of  my  great-souled  predecessor  Clifford  Scott  for 
whom  I  have  always  felt  I  was  but  carrying  on. 
Certainly  it  has  brought  me  a  measure  of  joy  and 
contentment  such  as  has  been  vouchsafed  to  few 
men. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Grand  Historian  there 
isn't  a  single  national  official  or  employee  of  the 
fraternity  who  was  serving  when  I,  after  two  trial 
issues  the  preceding  year,  first  took  over  the  editor- 
ship in  May,  1930.  Yet  that  was  only  a  little  more 
than  twelve  years  ago. 

Remember  1930?  North  Carolina  Epsilon  at 
Davidson  was  installed.  Virginia  Delta  at  William 
and  Mary  moved  into  a  new  house.  Lee  Cazort  had 
just  been  elected  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Arkansas. 
And  the  fraternity  was  talking  of  the  approaching 
Bigwin  Conclave.  The  trip  to  Bigwin !  Meeting 
Charlie  McKenzie  and  Tommy  Neal  for  the  first 
time  in  Toronto.   And   Pap  Quails'   immortal   in- 


vitation to  come  to  Chattanooga.  I  went  to  Chat- 
tanooga— and  to  Denver  and  to  Cleveland  and  to 
Los  Angeles — always  with  a  fellow  named  Rodney 
Berry  with  whom  I  never  fought!  Great  places — 
in  which  I  was  the  eyes  of  the  Journal. 

These  and  a  thousand  other  memories  crowd  in 
upon  me.  But  the  grandest  memory  of  them  all  is 
the  kindness,  the  consideration,  the  understanding, 
the  co-operation  of  Journal  readers.  They've 
criticized  when  criticism  was  deserved,  and  that 
was  often.  But,  likewise,  they've  been  far  more 
generous  with  praise  than  was  deserved.  Through 
thick  and  thin  they've  been  grand.  And  I,  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart,  am  grateful. 

When  the  duties  of  my  detail  as  College  Pro- 
gram Officer  of  the  Richmond  Office  of  Naval 
Officer  Procurement  became  such  as  to  prevent  my 
carrying  on  with  the  Journal,  as  had  been 
hoped  and  dreamed,  Grand  Secretary  Herb  Heilig 
urged  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
that  something  would  have  to  be  done,1  whereupon 
it  was  voted  to  "relieve"  me  "of  the  Journal 
responsibility  for  the  shortest  period  of  time 
possible." 


God  willing,  I'll  be  back  one  of  these  days,  the 
richer  for  this  experience,  wiser  because  of  my 
association  with  the  hundreds  of  courageous  young 
collegians  with  whom  it  is  my  privilege  to  work. 
Until  then,  thanks  for  everything. — F.  James 
Barnes,  II,  Virginia  Delta,  '27,  Lieutenant, 
U.S.N.R. 


1  The  September  Journal  did  not  reach  its  readers  until 
December ;  this  November  number  is  reaching  them  in 
mid-January. 
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NOVEMBER,  1942 — To  you  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  this  means  the  40th  Anniversary  of  your  Fraternity.  To 
us,  as  your  jeweler,  it  means  our  40th  year  of  continuous  service  to  your  members.  We  are  proud  that  our 
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of  Sig  Eps  since  the  days  of  the  Saturday  Night 
Club.  We  continue  to  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
illustrate  in  quality,  service  and  workmanship  why 
we  are  SIGMA  PHI  EPSILON'S  OLDEST  OFFICIAL 
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The   Magazine   of   the    Fraternity 


The  First  Word 

THIS  issue  commemorates  the  retire- 
ment of  William  L.  Phillips  as  Grand 
Secretary  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  for  34 
years.  There  is  a  special  tribute  section, 
through  which  Sig  Eps  who  do  not  know 
the  Fraternity's  great  leader  well  may 
become   better   acquainted. 

The  regular  article  section  of  this  Jour- 
nal leads  off  with  a  word  portrait  of  an- 
other remarkable  Sig  Ep.  It  is  the  success 
story  of  Ben  Hibbs,  Kansas  Gamma 
alumnus  who  is  Editor  of  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

Besides  the  other  front  contributions 
there  are  some  good  Sig  Epics  this  time. 
With  the  Alumni  is  a  bit  thin  as  is  The 
World  of  the  Undergrads  section,  newly 
titled,   "On  the  Campus." 

We  hope  you'll  like  it,  brothers,  but 
remember  it's  your  Journal  and  for  suc- 
ceeding issues  you  may  do  anything  with 
it  you'd  like  to  make  it  what  you'd  like! 
— j.R. 
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Those  Stars  Aren't 
Just  Ornaments!" 

"Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  has  gone  to  war!" 
This  legend  appears  on  a  banner  which  the 
men  at  Montana  Alpha  at  Montana  State  Uni- 
versity have  hung  on  the  front  porch  of  the 
chapter  house.  The  photo,  which  was  taken 
in  September,  reveals  38  stars — count  them! 
— and  those  stars  aren't  just  ornaments! 

It  happens  to  be  Montana  Alpha  that  has 
displayed  this  particular  banner,  but  it  is 
clear  to  all  Sig  Eps,  without  its  being  ex- 
plicitly stated,  that  all  the  other  houses  the 
country  over  might  well  hoist  such  a  banner, 
too.  There  remains  scarcely  a  chapter  his- 
torian in  the  Fraternity  who  has  not  sent  in 
a  long  list  of  men  active  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices, and  in  some  cases  reports  on  chapter 
brothers  who  have  gone  to  camps  everywhere 
and  to  fight  for  America  on  foreign  shores. 
Some  of  these  Sig  Eps  have  already  found 
themselves  gloriously  decorated  for  heroism, 
some  have  found  sad  imprisonment,  and 
some  few  have  tragically  met  death. 

In  countless  cases,  Sig  Eps  in  the  armed 
services  have  made  news.  The  Journal  well 
realizes  that  the  names  of  these  men  who 
are  devoting  their  energies  and  risking  their 
lives  for  their  country  are  news  in  them- 
selves. It  is  the  Journal's  negligence  that 
none  of  this  news  has  been  printed  in  these 
pages,  and  the  simple  apology  must  be  made 
that  the  Journal,  its  own  editor  having  gone 


into  the  Naval  Reserve,  is  woefully  behind 
schedule. 

But  the  February  issue  will  be  almost  ex- 
clusively an  "Armed  Services"  issue.  A  good 
deal  of  reporting  for  it  will  still  have  to  be 
done  by  the  Sig  Eps,  actives  and  alumni,  who 
remain  behind  for  the  time  being,  in  civil 
life.  Sig  Ep  mothers,  too,  will  be  able  to 
send  material  bearing  on  the  war  effort  ex- 
tended by  their  Sig  Ep  sons — in  camps,  on 
the  front,  and  at  home — for  this  February 
issue.  Elsewhere  in  the  present  number,  there 
is  an  "Armed  Services  Data  Blank"  which 
may  conveniently  be  filled  in,  clipped,  and 
mailed  to  the  Central  Office  of  the  fraternity, 
51$  West  Franklin  Street,  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. However,  contributors  must  not  feel 
restrained  by  this  blank,  if  their  reports  run 
to  full  sheets  and  the  nature  of  their  material 
indicates  they  should  supplement  it  with 
photographs  and  news  clippings.  All  material 
other  than  the  blanks  themselves  should  be 
sent  to  the  Journal's  Acting  Editor.  In  all 
cases  it  should  be  sent  by  January  23>. 

The  Journal  does  not  want  the  member- 
ship to  think  that  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  is  not  a 
war-minded  fraternity,  or  that  the  Fraternity's 
magazine  is  feeble  or  recalcitrant  in  its  ex- 
pression of  patriotism.  In  the  forthcoming 
issue,  the  chapters  will  wave  their  banners 
significantly  and  gloriously  even  as,  this  time, 
the  fighting  young  Americans  of  Montana 
Alpha  wave  theirs. 

Loose  Ends 

A  bulletin  which  cannot  presently  be 
given  any  amplification  comes  with  high 
speed  from  Grand  Secretary  Herb  Heilig  as 
this  issue  is  ready  for  press.  A  plan  is  in  the 
making  by  which  the  Government  will  take 
over  several  (rumored  200)  of  the  colleges. 
This  means  service  men  will  probably  occupy 
all  dormitories  for  the  duration.  If  this  is 
done,  the  Grand  Secretary  thinks  the  next 


step  will  probably  be  the  taking  over  of  fra- 
ternity houses  by  the  colleges  to  house  the 
students  other  than  service  men.  He  urges 
members  of  the  fraternity  to  be  prepared. 

Of  Sig  Ep  significance  and  interest  should 
be  the  recent  election  of  Bourke  B.  Hicken- 
looper,  Iowa  Beta,  '21,  to  the  governorship 
of  Iowa.  Donald  McRoberts,  the  present  his- 
torian of  Hickenlooper's  chapter,  did  his 
best  to  whip  up  a  story,  but  with  no  help 
from  anyone,  it  didn't  quite  come  off.  Never- 
theless, it  ought  to  come  off  some  time,  for 
the  rise  of  Hickenlooper  makes  an  excep- 
tional success  piece.  Dr.  L.  B.  Schmidt,  head 
of  history  and  government  at  Iowa  State 
College,  who  was  favorite  instructor  and 
counselor  of  the  present  first  citizen  of  Iowa, 
says,  "Bourke  is  a  good,  solid  American  boy, 
charged  with  high  ideals  and  a  sound  phi- 
losophy of  life." 

To  go  with  the  Ben  Hibbs  article  in  this 
number  there  is  reprinted  a  Hibbs  editorial, 
"Antidote  for  Fear,"  which  originally  ap- 
peared in  Country  Gentleman.  It  will  never 
be  more  timely  than  it  is  right  now.  And,  in- 
cidentally, this  is  not  the  first  piece  by  this 
extraordinarily  accomplished  Kansas  Gam- 
man  to  appear  in  the  Journal.  Back  in 
1923,  in  the  November  issue,  is  to  be  found 
an  extremely  skillful  story  by  Hibbs,  en- 
titled, "The  Daddy  of  Basketball  Is  a  Sig 
Ep." 

The  piece,  "Gridiron  Windup,"  which 
appears  in  the  "On  the  Campus"  in  this 
issue,  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  usual  All- 
Sig  Ep  Football  Team  story,  which  in  recent 
years  has  not  managed  to  present  itself  until 
the  February  issue,  which  often  meant  the 
month  of  March.  "Gridiron  Windup"  does 
justice  to  football  stars  from  those  chapters 
whose  historians  were  reasonably  prompt  in 
responding  with  material.  But  as  this  issue 
goes  to  the  printer,  a  lot  more  of  football 
stuff  has  been  straggling  in.  Much  of  it  that 
was  in  good  form  is  included  in  "Gridiron 
Windup,"  but  stuff  that  needed  follow-up 
isn't.  This  is  too  bad,  because  even  with  the 
material  that  is  included  it  will  dawn  upon  a 
good  many  readers  that  this  past  season  the 
Sig  Eps  have  very  probably  had  the  best  and 
brawniest  lot  of  footballers  in  their  history. 


3=  Founders'  Day 


SIGMA  PHI  EPSILON  GOES  TO 
A  BIRTHDAY  PARTY  .  .  ITS  OWN 

The  Richmond  Alumni  and  Virginia  Al- 
pha Chapter  joined  on  November  20  to 
celebrate  their  part  in  the  nation-wide 
Founders'  Day  fetes  by  honoring  Grand 
Secretary  Emeritus  William  L.  Phillips. 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  was  forty-one  years  old. 
While  Founders'  Day  is  November  1,  it  has 
not  always  been  convenient  for  the  various 
groups  to  stick  to  that  exact  date  in  stag- 
ing their  functions. 

In  Richmond  the  party  was  held  at  the 
John  Marshall  Hotel  and  40  Sig  Eps  were 
there.  At  a  special  center  table  sat  a  dozen 
of  the  "First  Fifty  Club"  of  Virginia  Alpha. 
The  honor  guest,  Billy  Phillips,  introduced 
the  older  members  of  the  gang  to  the 
younger,  Past  Grand  President  Rodney  Berry 
read  a  Grand  Chapter  Resolution,  F.  James 
Barnes,  II,  presented  Billy  with  a  deluxe 
bound  copy  of  more  than  a  hundred  testi- 
monial letters  written  to  Billy  respecting  his 
retirement  from  the  Grand  Secretaryship  on 
September  1.  Billy  spoke  on  the  subject, 
"Man  Is  by  Nature  Selfish,"  and  Grand 
Secretary  Heilig  followed  with  a  speech, 
developing  the  theme  of  the  preceding  one, 
and  pointing  out,  incidentally,  how  Billy 
has  alwas  lived  down  as  a  lie  the  saying, 
"Man  is  by  nature  selfish." 

Around  the  circle  of  chapters,  Alabama 
Beta  held  its  Founders'  banquet  together 
with  a  formal  dance.  New  Mexico  Alpha 
held  a  banquet.  For  Ohio  Alpha's  celebra- 
tion, the  chapter  had  Grand  Secretary  Emeri- 
tus Phillips  at  the  house  on  the  weekend  of 
November  7-8.  Ohio  Gamma  held  its  ban- 
quet on  November  1  also,  and  it  was  at- 
tended by  alumni  from  three  states.  Penn- 
sylvania Delta  was  a  day  early.  Tennessee 
Alpha  and  Wisconsin  Beta  also  held  their 
banquets  on  the  first;  at  the  latter  chapter 
25  attended. 

Grand  Marshal  Robert  Ryan  addressed  the 
gathering  which  represented  California 
Beta's  and  the  Los  Angeles  Alumni  Chap- 
ter's combined  turnout  for  a  November  1 
fete  held  at  the  Los  Angeles  Athletic  Club. 
Nebraska  Alpha  on  November  1  had  a 
pheasant  dinner.  On  the  November  1  week- 
end Pennsylvania  Epsilon  held  its  annual 
fall  house-party.  Utah  Alpha  in  order  to 
curtail  expenses  for  the  first  time  in  years 
held  their  Founders'  Day  banquet  at  the 
chapter  house. 
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EDITORIAL   STAFF    of   The    Saturday    Evening    Post   at   staff    meeting.    Ben    Hibbs    at   head    of   table. 


PHILADELPHIA  SUCCESS  STORY 


An   Interview  with   Saturday   Evening   Post 
Editor  BEN  HIBBS,  Kansas  Gamma  '23 

By  JOHN  ROBSON,  Wis.  Alpha 

ON  the  sixth  floor  of  the  southeast  corner 
of  an  old  block-big  building  in  Phila- 
delphia there  is  a  large,  oblong,  high- 
ceilinged  office  whose  wide,  lofty  windows 
on  the  east  lend  themselves  to  a  magnificent 
view  of  historic  Independence  Square.  All 
American  school  boys  know  that  in  1776  in 
Independence  Hall  the  gaunt,  bewigged  Fa- 
thers of  America  drew  up  and  signed  a  sort 
of  birth  certificate  and  testament  for  their 


offspring,  a  free  United  States.  Most  school 
boys  know  it  as  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  are  taught  to  memorize  its  Preamble. 
Fathers  of  America  will  not  squirm  in  their 
crypts  so  long  as  Americans  don't  forget 
that  all  men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights  among  which 
are  life  .  .  .  liberty  .  .  .  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  .  .  .  and  truly  believe  that  they 
have  been,  and  will  battle  for  this  faith. 

The  eleven-story  building  looks  in  some 
respects  almost  as  ancient  as  Independence 
Hall  itself,  but  it  isn't.  It  was  built  in  1911 
and  since  then  has  been  the  home  of  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Company,  publishers  of 
The   Saturday   Evening   Post,    The   Ladies' 
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Home  Journal,  Country  Gentleman,  and  Jack 
and  Jill.  With  its  neighbor  building  imme- 
diately to  the  north,  erected  at  the  same 
time  for  The  Public  Ledger,  it  lies  along 
Independence  Square  on  the  west,  as  if 
guarding  it  like  a  phalanx.  As  for  the  spa- 
cious, oblong  office  on  the  sixth  floor,  this  is 
the  sanctum  of  Ben  Hibbs,  Kansas  Gamma 
'23,  the  youthful  editor  of  the  perennially 
prodigious  Curtis  child,  The  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post.  If  the  editor  of  the  Post  believes 
anything  it  is  that  the  Preamble's  declaration 
of  inalienable  rights  is  still  authentic  today. 
But  he  says  it,  "One  of  the  blessings  of 
America  has  been  that  a  boy  might  dream  his 
aspirations  and  then  live  his  dreams." 

In  1929  Ben  Hibbs  came  to  Philadelphia 
to  the  Curtis  organization,  moving  onto  the 
second  floor  of  its  stately  building,  as  asso- 
ciate editor  of  Country  Gentleman,  leaving 
a  quietly  brilliant  career  on  Kansas  news- 
papers. He  was  then  but  27.  From  that  year 
until  1940  he  was  associate  editor  and  fea- 
ture writer  and  during  this  period  traveled 
widely  throughout  the  United  States,  writing 
many  articles  and  editorials,  also  serving  as 
fiction  editor  of  the  magazine  for  five  years. 
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In  September,  1940,  he  became  chief  editor 
of  Country  Gentleman  and  in  the  ensuing 
year  and  a  half  he  revamped  and  modernized 
it.  He  left  to  become  editor  of  the  Post  last 
March  16,  succeeding  Wesley  Winans  Stout, 
also  a  Kansan;  at  that  time  Country  Gen- 
tleman had  reached  an  all-time  high  circula- 
tion of  2,275,000.  In  April  of  the  year  be- 
fore last  Hibbs  became  a  director  of  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Company. 

When  Curtis  President  Walter  D.  Fuller 
offered  Hibbs  the  editorship  of  the  Post, 
Hibbs  was  dumbfounded.  Fuller  told  him 
and  gave  him  twenty-four  hours  to  make 
up  his  mind.  The  next  day  Ben  Hibbs  ap- 
proached Fuller  and  said,  "I'll  take  it — may 
the  Lord  have  mercy  on  my  soul!"  He  knew 
he  had  been  considered  for  it,  but  never  once 
dreamed  he  would  be  the  one  chosen.  He 
still  hasn't  become  used  to  it.  He  refuses  to 
admit  that  Success  with  a  beginning  capital 
has  come  to  him  and  obdurately  asserts  that 
the  real  tests  have  yet  to  be  met. 

"Mild  Ben  Hibbs" 

What  first  impresses  many  people  about 
Ben  Hibbs  is  his  restrained  boyishness. 
Forty-one,  he  looks  a  leisurely-lived  thirty- 
six.  Bespectacled,  his  earnest  blue  eyes  are 
clear  and  straight-seeing,  without  the  slight- 
est suggestion  of  the  busy  editor's  circles 
under  them,  and  there  is  no  hint  of  lines  in 
a  smooth  face  which  a  rugged  pervasive  spirit 
born  of  the  Kansas  plains  would  render 
homely  were  it  not  also  molded  in  such 
classic  comeliness.  One  would  swear  that  he 
hasn't  lost  a  single  hair  from  his  dark  head 
at  an  age  when  most  men  and  some  women 
have  given  up  a  good  many,  nor  traded  a 
single  one  of  the  black  ones  for  a  white. 
Six  feet  one  and  a  half,  Hibbs'  figure  is 
gracefully,  lankily  athletic.  His  hands  betray 
no  finger-cramping  from  fierce-gripped  pen- 
cil-pushing; they  are  semi-artistic  and  as 
elegantly  mobile  as  those  of  a  twenty-year-old 
male  concert  pianist.  When  he  became  editor 
of  the  Post,  Time  characterized  him  as  "mild 
Ben  Hibbs."  Hibbs,  at  once  surprised  and 
relieved,  sighed  and  with  a  grin  observed  to 
close  colleagues,  "The  least  I  had  expected 
was  'Horse-faced,  ulcerous  Ben  Hibbs.'  " 

At  one  moment  one  might  think  that  the 


chief  touchstone  of  Ben  Hibbs'  character  is 
a  well-balanced  modesty,  at  the  next  a  toler- 
ance of  and  sympathy  with  human  frailties. 
These  are  factors,  of  course,  but  there  are 
others.  The  picture  does  not  soon  grow  com- 
plete. It  is  extraordinarily  difficult  for  a  man 
in  the  presence  of  Hibbs  to  feel  himself 
more  modest,  more  of  the  rugged  common 
clay,  no  matter  the  coarse  crumbs  of  mid- 
western  soil  in  his  own  beard,  than  Hibbs  is. 
And  yet  unless  a  man  is  himself  a  sharp 
thinker,  he  cannot  be  entirely  at  ease  in  his 
presence. 

Close  friends  of  Hibbs  say  that  what  char- 
acterizes him  chiefly  is  a  sense  of  proportion. 
They  add  quickly,  "That's  William  Allen 
White's  term  for  it — in  fact  the  very  phrase 
he  has  applied  directly  to  Hibbs — a  sense  of 
proportion."  But  to  some  people  he  suggests 
a  pantheistic  puritan  tolerant  of  Rabelais. 
Hibbs  has  the  unique  idea  that  it  takes  qual- 
ities of  the  heart,  rather  than  a  top  hat,  to 
make  a  gentleman,  and  he  is  himself  one  of 
the  most  apt  living  examples  of  this  prin- 
ciple to  be  found  on  this  side  and  the  other 
of  the  North  and  South  poles. 

Hibbs  is  personally  modest  and  self-effac- 
ing. He  has  a  wonderful  smile  and  though 
his  heart  wants  to  be  generous  with  it,  still 
he  seems  to  hold  it  in  restraint.  He  admits  he 
was  extremely  shy  as  a  boy  and  attributes  his 
diffidence  partly  to  his  abstinence  from  social 
participation  in  high  school  and  the  univer- 
sity. As  a  Sig  Ep  he  pretty  much  avoided  the 
house  parties  and  dances.  Even  after  he  left 
the  Hill  at  Kansas  he  fled  from  palpitating 
young  females.  He  admits  having  made  a  mis- 
take there  and  wishes  that  he  had  gone  at  least 
in  a  modest  way  into  that  sort  of  thing. 

He  dresses  neatly,  almost,  though  only  al- 
most, dapperly,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
could  ever  let  himself  get  away  with  wearing 
a  handkerchief  in  his  breast  pocket.  His  tie 
is  neatly — not  too  tightly — knotted,  and  one 
gets  the  impression  that  he  considers  such 
auxiliaries  as  tie-pin  and  collar-fastener  fop- 
pish ultra-garnish. 

A   Boy  from  the   Prairie 

Perhaps  his  shyness  stemmed  from  his  hav- 
ing been  a  small-town  boy.  He  was  born  in 
a  Kansas  town  with  a  pretty  name — Fontana 
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— under  the  zodiacal  sign  of  Leo  the  Lion, 
narrowly  being  missed  by  Cancer  the  Crab — 
on  July  23,  1901.  He  grew  up  in  another 
Kansas  town,  in  the  Great  Plains  region, 
bearing  the  priceless,  euphonious  name  of 
Pretty  Prairie,  population  400,  where  his 
father  was  a  retail  lumber  merchant ;  and  he 
was  graduated  from  the  Kingman  High 
School,  where  he  was  editor  of  the  school 
paper.  At  an  early  age  it  seemed  that  diffi- 
culties began  to  develop  the  habit  of  getting 
out  of  his  way  .  .  .  because  he  knew  where 
he  was  going.  He  does  not  forget,  though, 
that  like  most  boys,  his  early  ambition  was  to 
be  a  railroad  engineer,  but  after  this  sub- 
pubescent  fancy  had  been  laid  away,  he  knew 
what  he  would  be. 

To  say  that  the  present  editor  of  The  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post  is  a  product  of  Kansas 
is  not  quite  accurate.  He  is,  of  course,  a  prod- 
uct of  Kansas  but  he  is  a  product  of  Penn- 
sylvania, too,  and  of  still  other  things  and 
places.  Environment  is  heredity  in  motion 
and  heredity  is  environment  in  motion.  Peo- 
ple, trying  to  discover  the  formula  of  Hibbs, 
the  equation  of  his  success,  make  inquiries. 
"You  take  that  typically  Pennsylvanian 
Quaker  stock,"  one  is  told  by  a  longtime 
colleague  of  Hibbs  on  Country  Gentleman, 
and  also  a  Kansan,  "and  transplant  it  out  to 
the  broad  Kansas  plains  among  the  Metho- 
dists— "  Here  he  pauses  to  set  his  teeth  and 
shake  his  head.  When  his  questioner  smiles 
faintly,  knowingly,  his  eyes  twinkling,  the 
other  throws  back  his  head  and  laughs  heart- 
ily, as  much  as  to  say,  "There's  the  kernel 
of  your  success  formula.  It's  that  simple — 
but  it's  pretty  wonderful,  too,  isn't  it?" 
To  be  sure,  it's  wonderful — it's  very  won- 
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derful,  but  it  isn't  simple  unless  one  knows 
a  hundred  and  a  thousand  other  facts  and 
influences  and  thus  can  take  them  for  granted. 

There  is  a  likely  tendency  for  one  to  imag- 
ine that  one  particular  forefather  of  Ben 
Hibbs,  himself  a  Hibbs,  narrowly  missed 
signing  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He 
didn't  miss  it  far.  From  England  William 
Hibbs  got  to  Pennsylvania  even  before  Wil- 
liam Penn  did.  He  came  in  1678  and  had 
tamed  plenty  of  wilderness  by  July  4,  1776, 
thus  having  done  his  own  good  part  to  make 
the  Declaration  worth  while.  The  Hibbs  fam- 
ily settled  in  Bucks  County,  around  New 
Hope  and  Lumberville;  from  that  part  of 
the  state  Grandfather  Hibbs  set  off  for  Kan- 
sas not  long  after  the  Civil  War. 

Ben  Hibbs  attributes  the  place  he  has 
reached  to  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  and 
raising,  to  his  having  known  even  as  a  young- 
ster what  he  wanted  to  be,  to  his  having 
stuck  to  his  aspirations  like  a  puppy  to  a 
root,  and  to  his  having  got  the  breaks.  "I 
had  some  breaks  which  I  had  no  right  to 
expect,"  he  asserts  with  eager  honesty.  But 
none  of  his  colleagues  has  any  patience  with 
such  a  tack  of  modest  and  self-belittling  ex- 
planation. E.  H.  Taylor,  of  Country  Gentle- 
man, pooh-poohs  this  indelicately  and  vio- 
lently. It  was  Taylor  who,  nearly  fifteen  years 
ago  noting  the  lucid,  provoking  paragraphs 
of  Hibbs  reprinted  in  the  "Kansas  Notes"  of 
The  Kansas  City  Star,  was  the  most  directly 
instrumental  in  bringing  him  to  Philadelphia. 
"Ben  Hibbs,"  he  says,  "had  the  breaks  just 
as  a  man  on  the  football  field  who  recovers  a 
fumble  has  the  breaks.  There  are  twenty- 
two  men  and  only  one  of  them  can  recover 
it — the  one  who's  there."  He  shrugs,  throws 
out  his  hands,  and  adds,  "That's  all  there's 
to  it — he  was  there!" 

Inspired  by  William  Allen  White 

Some  of  the  influences  in  the  rise  of  Ben 
Hibbs  were  brought  to  play  before,  some 
after,  and  some  during  his  days  on  the  Hill 
at  the  University  of  Kansas  and  as  a  Sig  Ep. 
One  of  the  early  goading  influences  toward 
his  career  in  journalism  was,  as  it  has  been 
with  all  Kansas  journalists  of  this  day  and 
the  recent  yesterdays,  the  exemplary  figure, 


nay,  the  titanic  figure,  of  William  Allen 
White,  publisher  and  editor  of  The  Emporia 
Gazette.  Just  as  all  Kansas  journalists  call 
The  Kansas  City  Star  the  greatest  newspaper 
in  the  world  (a  view  ascribable,  perhaps,  to 
a  phenomenon  of  diffraction  occurring  when 
molecules  of  the  unique  sunflower  ozone  hit 
the  orb  of  the  Kansan  eye) ,  they  call  White 
the  greatest  newspaper  editor  in  the  world, 
past,  present,  and  until  Armageddon — in- 
deed, after  Armageddon,  without  the  Al- 
mighty then  forsake  His  all-roundedness  and 
Himself  he  won  to  the  specialty  of  journal- 
ism. Hibbs  calls  White  the  bellwether  of  the 
flock,  and  presumably  this  is  understatement 
enough. 

Ben  Hibbs  thinks  that  one  of  his  breaks 
was  living  in  the  fraternity  house  in  Law- 
rence when  he  did.  He  thinks  it  a  break  that 
he  was  the  son  of  a  man  in  modest  circum- 
stances. Russell  Hibbs  spent  the  better  part 
of  a  life  at  first  dreaming  of  becoming  an 
architect  and  then  regretting  that  he  had 
not;  though  his  frustrateness  was  leavened 
when  a  son  two  and  a  half  years  older  than 
Ben  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Kansas  and  did  become  an  architect.  As  a 
small-town  lumber  dealer  the  elder  Hibbs 
couldn't  afford  to  give  Ben  money  for  college, 
but  he  did  make  it  plain  to  his  son  that  a 
man  should  do  what  he  wants  to  in  this 
world.  Not  a  tangible  gift,  surely,  but  how 
many  of  life's  real  gifts  ever  are  tangible? 
Ben's  mother,  too,  was  as  determined  as  a 
mother  can  be  that  their  children,  particu- 
larly the  two  boys  (there  is  a  daughter  ten 
years  younger  than  Ben),  should  have  an 
education.  Today  Father  and  Mother  Hibbs 
are  living  out  the  serene  years  at  Stafford, 
Kansas. 

Ben  Hibbs  paid  all  his  own  expenses  at 
the  University,  and  he  says  it  was  easy.  He 
did  work  for  a  year  between  high  school  and 
college  in  the  lumber  yard  to  make  as  much 
money  as  he  could  to  take  with  him  to  the 
campus.  Too  young  for  soldiering  in  World 
War  I,  he  got  to  the  University  in  1919 
when  there  were  plenty  of  jobs  and  got  one 
at  a  brick  plant  on  the  north  edge  of  Law- 
rence. He  was  also  janitor  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  cashier  of  a  cafeteria,  and  keeper  of 
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supplies  in  the  psychology  laboratory.  During 
his  junior  year  he  was  a  sub-instructor  in 
English  and  as  a  senior  had  charge  of  the 
newsroom  of  The  Daily  Kansan.  Summers 
he  worked  in  the  wheat  harvests  and  lumber 
yards.  He  still  says  with  a  perfectly  straight 
and  honest  face  that  all  this  was  easy. 

Hibbs  believes  he  profited  much  by  the 
example  of  his  fraternity  brothers  many  of 
whom  were  older  men  returning  to  the 
campus  after  participation  in  the  war,  bring- 
ing with  themselves  a  remarkable  substance 
and  quality  and  an  exceptionally  real  and 
workable  philosophy  of  life.  Fraternity  life 
gave  the  diffident  youth  from  Pretty  Prairie 
a  needed  assertiveness  for  doing  journalistic 
work.  The  boys  were  a  pretty  heterogeneous 
group  and  living  with  them  gave  him  also  a 
spirit  of  tolerance ;  it  taught  him  not  to  make 
snap  judgments.  It  sowed  in  him  the  seeds 
of  a  philosophy  of  judging  other  people 
which  became  indispensable  in  his  later  jour- 
nalistic work  and  which  he  still  uses  daily. 

Brilliant  University  Record 

Hibbs'  scholastic  record  at  the  University 
was  brilliant.  He  completed  110  hours  of  A, 
and  but  10  of  B,  and  was  elected  to  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  He  held  various  positions  on 
The  Daily  Kansan,  ending  as  editor-in-chief. 
He  was  a  member  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  jour- 
nalistic fraternity,  Quill  literary  society,  and 
the  senior  men's  honorary  group,  Sachem. 

The  final  honor  which  his  alma  mater  has 
bestowed  on  him  to  date  did  not  come  until 
last  April,  but  this  was  the  very  highest  which 
it  lay  in  the  power  of  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas to  grant;  it  is  the  distinguished  service 
alumni  award,  a  citation  made  to  a  few  cele- 
brated, worthy  alumni  each  year  in  lieu  of 
an  honorary  degree  which  most  favor-curry- 
ing universities  award  but  Kansas  does  not. 

He  is,  of  course,  interested  in  university 
education,  but  believes  that  college  and  uni- 
versity curricula  the  country  over  should  be 
worked  on.  He  candidly  says  that  they  are 
awful.  One  curious,  random  thought  of  his 
is  that  the  Bible  ought  to  be  taught  as  a 
straightforward  course  iti  Literature,  that  it 
would  achieve  a  great  deal  more  of  a  de- 
sirable effect  there  than  anywhere  else  in  the 


curriculum,  or,  for  that  matter,  on  a  good 
many  lectern*  outside  of  colleges. 

Though  he  enjoyed  the  four  university 
years,  he  had  a  much  better  time  after  leav- 
ing the  campus  and  believes  he  learned  more 
the  first  four  years  away  from  the  campus 
than  he  had  on  it.  He  went  to  Colorado  to 
the  news  editor's  desk  on  The  Fort  Morgan 
Evening  Times,  returning  to  Kansas  after 
part  of  a  year  to  become  news  editor  of  The 
Pratt  Daily  Tribune.  In  1924  he  went  to 
Hays  State  College  as  professor  of  Journal- 
ism and  English,  but  left  after  two  years. 
Though  the  associations  were  pleasant  and  it 
was  a  nice  interlude,  he  calls  it  a  pale  ex- 
perience and  says  he  never  would  have  taught 
if  the  job  hadn't  been  offered. 

Thus  he  became  active  journalist  again, 
this  time  as  editor  and  manager  of  The 
Goodland  News-Republic  which  he  left  in 
1927  to  become  managing  editor  of  The 
Arkansas  City  Daily  Traveler.  (It  is  not  pro- 
nounced Arkanjvw.)  The  Traveler  was  his 
last  and  best  paper,  and  it  was  to  work  for 
the  Curtis  organization  in  Philadelphia  that 
he  left  it. 

But  these  facts  comprise  only  the  bare 
record.  Hibbs  says  that  when  he  was  still  in 
high  school  there  was  the  heroic  vision  of 
William  Allen  White  standing  before  him 
as  an  inspiring  example.  And  when  Hibbs 
left  Kansas,  it  was  White  who  wrote  in  his 
Emporia  Gazette: 

Philadelphia  is  taking  from  us  the  white-headed 
boy  of  Kansas  journalism.  He  is  blessed  with  great 
talents,  whose  developments  his  confreres  have 
watched  with  envy  and  admiration.  He  is  cursed 
by  the  little  gnarled  demon  of  industry,  which 
perches  on  his  shoulder  18  hours  a  day,  digs  its 
sharp  teeth  into  his  neck,  driving  him  on  to  tre- 
mendous feats  of  work  and  enabling  him  to  pro- 
duce a  greater  volume  of  first-rate  stuff  than  any 
other  man  in  the  state.  .  .  . 

But  before  this  The  Kansas  City  Star  had 
already  declared  Hibbs  to  be  "the  most 
quoted  young  squirt  in  Kansas." 

The  quotations  indirectly  alluded  to  by  the 
Star  came  from  varied  editorial  pieces  and 
paragraphs  whose  topics  included  landing  a 
new  factory  in  town,  praise  for  a  Kansas 
legislator,  a  new  garbage  disposal  plant  for 
Arkansas  City,  a  new  waterworks  for  Wichi- 
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THE  EDITOR  of  713   Braebum  Lane 

ta,  Kansas  sunsets  and  jackrabbits,  and  the 
like.  His  style  during  his  Kansas  newspaper 
days  has  been  characterized  as  having  "it," 
having  "a  saving  sense  of  humor,"  as  being 
"clever,  erudite,  and  entertaining,"  as  having 
"optimism  and  the  buoyancy  of  youth."  A 
fellow  editor  wrote,  "His  graces  of  expres- 
sion, his  gentle  humor,  his  impish  raillery, 
his  amiable  retort  all  blend  into  the  making 
of  a  most  admirable  and  fascinating  editorial 
and  paragraph  writer." 

He  Contemns  Negativism 

In  recent  years  Hibbs'  editorial  writing 
style  has  been  bright  and  plain,  but  although 
he  hates  the  very  word,  it  has  been  con- 
siderably more  urbane.  He  seems  to  pick  his 
thoughts  and  then  his  phrases  with  sharp, 
sparkling  taste — fundamental  as  loam  though 
most  of  them  are — and  lets  them  fall  easily 
where  they  will.  In  this  respect  his  para- 
graphs remind  one  of  those  in  The  New 
Yorker  (though  he  wouldn't  much  fancy 
this  comparison  either) ,  except  that  the  gen- 
eral mold  and  temper  of  the  product  turned 
out  by  the  nail-biting  (finger-  and  ten-penny- 
wire-)  lads  on  that  publication  sometimes 
lead  one  to  conclude  that  they  could  only  have 


been  achieved  by  a  Gesellschajt  of  dour  and 
deadpan  sneerers.  And  Ben  Hibbs  does  not 
like  sneerers  or  sneering  in  any  form.  He 
wholesomely  contemns  the  negativism  of 
belittling.  He  is  one  person  among  those  in 
the  lofty  niches  in  this  broad  America 
whom  you  could  bank  on  to  be  freely  gra- 
cious to  the  old  lady  from  Dubuque.  In- 
deed, he  doesn't  by  the  breadth  of  too  coarse 
a  hair  miss  being  her  own  loving  and  de- 
voted grandson. 

However,  few  of  the  editorials  and  the 
writing  in  the  Post  are  any  longer  by  Hibbs. 
He  says  that  the  schedule  of  a  weekly  maga- 
zine in  wartime  is  so  harsh  that  he  must  dele- 
gate such  work  to  others. 

In  the  weekly  publication  of  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Ben  Hibbs  publishes,  dusts 
off,  and  republishes,  between  the  lines  of 
every  page  of  the  magazine  and  in  them, 
his  own  declaration  for  an  independent 
America.  And  more  than  three  million  Post 
readers  think  that  this  is  quite  all  right.  Why 
shouldn't  he?  Many  who  feel  soundly  about 
such  matters  sense  that  the  red  blood  which 
nourishes  his  intellect  is,  as  to  quality,  rug- 
gedly, basically,  testedly,  proportionately, 
richly,  truly,  ideally,  and  gloriously  American, 
considering  the  almost  miraculous  and  in- 
credible propriety  of  its  fount.  And  such 
blood  may  not  be  expected  to  flow  in  the 
veins  of  most  third-generation  financiers, 
dirty-handed  and  longhaired  frustrate  and 
neurotic  troublemakers,  hemophilic  fanciers 
of  blueblooded  wolfhounds,  and  indolent 
scions  of  the  indolent  dwelling  upon  inher- 
ited estates  in  Florida  and  in  California  and 
on  Long  Island  and  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son River.  His  choicest  faith  in  America  is 
in  its  humble  and  common  folks  who  live 
close  to  the  soil. 

He  knows  nearly  all  the  important  writers 
of  fiction  in  this  country  and  has  taken  many 
of  them  to  lunch  in  New  York.  He  has  in 
the  last  dozen  years  come  to  know  this  some- 
what unreal  and  unbelievable  phase  of  Amer- 
ica, too.  But  since  he  has  himself  worked  in 
the  wheatfields  he  knows  at  first  hand  what 
production  of  food  means  in  terms  of  human 
energy  and  sweat.  To  keep  refreshed  on  his 
interests  and  to  report  timely  happenings,  he 
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has  traveled  widely  in  America  and  seen 
many  men  at  work  and  at  play  in  many 
diverse  places.  He  has  seen  the  Okies  and  the 
Arkies  as  they  really  are  today  in  California. 
He  has  seen  cattle  on  the  Northern  range, 
corn  and  hogs  in  the  Midwest,  cotton  picking 
in  the  South,  Orange  groves  in  Florida. 

Ben  Hibbs  thanks  God  and  America  for 
the  way  of  life  that  has  given  him  his  op- 
portunities to  make  of  himself  the  man  he 
wished  to  be.  He  devoutly  desires  that  all 
Americans  continue  to  have  faith  in  the 
American  way  of  life,  taking  care  lest  vicious 
forces  destroy  an  America  that  has  always 
given  the  individual  the  chance  to  exercise  his 
initiative.  He  believes  at  the  same  time  that 
America  must  change  and  that  every  genera- 
tion has  had  a  different  kind  of  America  to 
deal  with.  He  is  optimistic  enough  to  believe, 
quite  without  benefit  of  a  slap-happy  mystic 
philosophy  or  consultation  of  the  Revelation 
of  Saint  John  the  Divine,  that  one  day  hu- 
manity will  have  common  sense  enough  not 
to  fight  any  more  wars. 

Hopeful  for  America  and  Civilization 

He  also  believes  that  it  will  never  be  a  very 
happy  world  until  the  poverty-stricken  masses 
are  better  cared  for.  He  thinks  that  portions 
of  the  rural  South  are  a  festering  sore.  He 
doesn't  think  that  the  system  of  share-crop- 
ping is  necessarily  bad,  but  contends  that  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  often  run  has  been 
appalling. 

When  he  became  editor  of  Country  Gentle- 
man he  wrote  in  its  columns  of  its  new  men- 
tor, himself,  that 

it  need  be  said  only  that  he  is  Kansas-born;  that  he 
grew  up  out  on  the  wide  prairies  where  wheat  is 
king  and  the  autumn  sunset  flares  crimson.  ...  It 
might  be  added  that  he  loves  America  and  all  it 
stands  for;  that  he  still  has  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  human  liberties  over  the 
brutality  and  blood  and  ruin  which  darken  half 
the  world;  that  he  believes  passionately  that  the 
decency  and  fundamental  Tightness  of  common 
folks,  particularly  of  country  folks,  will  again 
carry  this  nation  through  the  storm  and  dangers 
of  the  years  we  now  live. 

Unlike  his  predecessor,  Wesley  Winans 
Stout,  Hibbs  has  never  been  an  isolationist. 
He  believes  that  it  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  the 
Post,  so  long  as  it  does  not  obstruct  the  war 
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effort,  to  help  keep  alive  in  the  minds  of  all 
Americans  the  fact  that  America  has  been 
made  by  free  enterprise,  and  that  free  enter- 
prise is  the  only  system  under  which  its 
people  can  pursue  their  right  to  happiness 
and  can  prosper.  He  is  thankful  for  the  So- 
cial Security  system  spawned  under  Roosevelt 
and  some  of  the  other  New  Deal  legislation, 
but  he  doesn't  much  fancy  Americans  living 
according  to  a  bureaucratic  government- 
planned  economy  any  more  than  a  God- 
fearing, law-observing  adult  wants  to  be  led 
handcuffed  in  his  own  home  from  living- 
room  to  bed  chamber  when  he  knows  damn 
well  the  way  to  go  and  would  be  going  there 
anyway. 

Hibbs  cannot  tolerate  obsolete  design  in 
anything.  That  is  the  reason  the  format  of 
the  Post  was  changed  shortly  after  he  became 
editor.  He  believes  that  a  magazine  which 
sells  millions  of  copies  to  the  public  has  to 
be  kept  up  to  date  just  as  much  as  refrigera- 
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tors  and  automobiles.  He  thinks  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  the  soundest  of  the  newspaper  col- 
umnists, but  that  Pegler  is  readable,  and 
quite  occasionally,  too,  is  right.  He  doesn't 
listen  to  the  radio  much  but  believes  Lowell 
Thomas  to  be  the  best  of  the  newscasters  and 
John  W.  Vandercook  one  of  the  most  au- 
thentic of  the  commentators. 

In  the  pages  of  his  own  charge,  the  Post, 
Hibbs  finds  Little  Lulu  an  interesting  little 
girl,  and  while  the  Earthworm  Tractor  Com- 
pany's supersalesman  Botts,  amuses  him,  in 
general  he  personally  prefers  humor  of  a 
subtler  brand. 

Hibbs  hates  to  make  speeches.  Yet  he 
made  a  very  good  one  at  Lawrence,  Kansas, 
last  June,  at  the  75th  anniversary  celebration 
of  the  founding  of  his  alma  mater.  He  says 
there  are  two  kinds  of  editors — speech-mak- 
ing ones  and  working  ones.  He  is  a  working 
one.  People  who  have  listened  to  his 
speeches,  however,  tell  you  that  they  would 
like  to  listen  to  more.  They  say  he  makes  a 
good  talk,  he  talks  to  you  rather  than  ad- 
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dresses  you,  and  has  a  patient,  kind  sense  of 
humor. 

No  matter  how  formidably  his  scientific 
rationality  bulks,  there  is  a  good  rich  under- 
tone of  the  romantic  and  emotional  about 
him — perhaps  even  of  the  dreamer.  "Some- 
times I  think  it  is  a  tragic  thing,"  he  wrote 
in  Country  Gentleman,  "that  this  distraught 
world  of  1940  doesn't  know  the  secret  of 
Shangri-La,  the  fabled  monastery  of  James 
Hilton's  fantasy,  Lost  Horizon.  For  there 
men  lived  and  wrought  without  growing  old 
and  gave  endlessly  of  the  wisdom  which 
comes  with  ripened  years." 

His  chief  distrust  is  of  people  who  are 
too  urbane  and  too  sophisticated.  He  says 
that  at  one  time  he  thought  that  sophisticate 
was  an  outright  synonym  for  a  fairly  worth- 
less and  empty-headed  human  being.  He  as- 
serts firmly  that  he  has  no  superstitions.  One 
has  the  impression  that  in  an  intellectual 
world  his  emotionality  has  been  trained  down 
to  a  courtly  quietude,  for  it  does  not  seem 
capable  of  fostering  even  the  mildest  out- 
burst. His  colleagues  say  that  he  is  seldom 
angry,  but  that  his  anger- — evolving  when 
he  is  confronted  with  a  situation  that  is 
flagrantly  and  palpably  unjust — is  cold  and 
silent. 

Mrs.    Hibbs    Is   a   Kansan,   Too 

A  bachelor  until  1930,  Ben  Hibbs  lives 
with  his  little  family  in  Narberth,  a  suburb 
of  Philadelphia,  at  713  Braeburn  Lane,  Penn 
Valley.  His  sole  present  hobby  is  his  home 
where  he  fusses  with  tools  and  gardens,  but 
his  passion  for  his  job  is  so  overwhelming 
that  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  find  what 
amounts  to  a  score  of  distinct  hobbies  within 
it,  though  he  admits  that  the  job  of  editing 
a  weekly  magazine  in  wartime  is  so  compli- 
cated that  it  keeps  his  nose  to  the  grindstone 
seven  days  a  week.  Sometimes  he  likes  to 
walk  out  in  the  country  alone,  getting  away 
from  everybody.  Today  he  has  no  time  for 
hunting  and  fishing  as  he  once  had.  One  of 
his  extreme  dislikes  is  bridge  and  he  in- 
variably shudders  when  the  hostess  says, 
"Shall  we  play  bridge?" 
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Edith  Doty  Hibbs,  the  Arkansas  City 
schoolteacher  from  Columbus,  Kansas,  whom 
Ben  Hibbs  met  when  he  was  on  the  Traveler 
and  married  in  June,  1930,  has  more  fresh, 
poised  beauty  than  most  movie  queens  and 
exteriorly  is  inclined  to  suggest  more  the 
white  jonquil  than  the  sunflower.  A  son, 
Stephen  Doty  Hibbs,  was  born  in  1935,  and 
his  compound  baptismal  name  hints  that — 
well,  it  just  does  not  go  with  the  proud  pro- 
nouncement by  Hibbs'  close  colleagues,  "The 
name  is  Ben  Hibbs,  not  Benjamin  as  in 
Benjamin  Franklin  or  Ben  W.  or  Ben  Q.  or 
Ben  anything  but  just  plain  Ben  Hibbs!" — 
and  it  hints  that  Mrs.  Hibbs  is  the  chief  edi- 
tor, as  well  as  senior  author,  at  home. 

Now  for  nearly  fourteen  years  a  Penn- 
sylvanian,  Ben  Hibbs  still  loves  going  back 
to  Kansas  for  the  brief  vacations  which  his 
work  reluctantly  permits.  His  roots  are  deep 
in  the  soil  of  the  plains  and  it  is  harder  for 
him  to  stay  away  than  to  let  himself  be  pulled 
back.  He  has  not  forgotten  his  young  life  in 
Pretty  Prairie  nor  at  the  University.  Every 
one  of  those  old  days  insistently  and  endur- 
ingly  totes  itself  with  him;  top  hat  and 
tails  do  not  disgruntle  them.  There  are  many 
elements  back  there  on  the  plains  that  have 
lavishly  nourished  his  growth  and  he  has 
never  cast  them  from  his  memory.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  he  never  will. 

It  is  typical  of  Ben  Hibbs,  Sig  Ep,  that  on 
one  of  the  busiest  days  of  his  busy  weeks  he 
should  have  given  the  Journal's  editor  all 
the  time  he  asked  for,  and  more,  for  a  story 
which  will  reach  no  more  than  12,000  read- 


ers, in  a  magazine  they  are  not  exactly  hang- 
ing over  the*  ropes  to  get  their  hands  on, 
when  he  ought  to  have,  by  every  token  other 
than  plain,  every-day  loyalty  and  generosity, 
given  the  time  to  a  story  which  12,000,000 
Post  readers  eagerly  await.  It  is  clear  that  he 
has  not  forgotten  his  fraternity,  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon.  It  has  been  important  to  him — just 
as  it  should  be  important  to  all  earnest  young 
men  who  live  in  its  chapter  houses — and  he 
is  grateful  for  what  it  gave  him.  This  inter- 
view comprises  articulate  syllables  of  evi- 
dence of  that.  We  again  thrust  our  head  in- 
side his  spacious  sanctum  in  Philadelphia — 
this  time  in  spirit  only — and  for  ourself  and 
for  all  Sig  Eps — thank  him. 

A  Ben  Hibbs  Editorial 

"ANTIDOTE  FOR  FEAR,"  which  appeared 
in  the  October,  1941,  Country  Gentleman, 
and  is  reprinted  here  by  permission  of  that 
magazine,  is  one  of  the  most  persuasive 
arguments  that  Hibbs'  thinking  is  based  on 
bed  rock  and  yet  can  also  have  a  great  deal 
of  homely  human  warmth. 

Frequently,  these  days,  some  friend  tells  me  that 
in  the  conflagration  now  sweeping  the  world 
America  can  hardly  hope  to  survive  as  a  land  of 
free  men.  The  belief  seems  to  be  that  the  same 
softness  and  personal  selfishness,  the  same  lack 
of  self-sacrificing  patriotism  which  have  wrecked 
nation  after  nation  eventually  will  bring  our  be- 
loved country  to  its  knees.  Specifically,  it  is  pre- 
dicted that  America  will  succumb  to  one  of  the 
fanatical  "isms"  and  that  in  the  end  freedom  of 
enterprise  and  personal  liberty  will  be  driven  from 
their  last  stronghold. 


HOME  of  Ben  Hibbs  in 
Penn  Valley,  a  suburb  of 
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It  is  a  terrifying  picture,  but  I  simply  don't 
believe  it.  America  has  two  faces,  and  anyone 
who  presumes  to  prophesy  about  the  future  of  this 
country  should  know  them  both. 

Not  long  ago  I  visited  one  of  our  great  industrial 
cities  whose  factories  have  an  enormous  backlog  of 
defense  contracts.  A  strike  had  just  ended — a 
strike  which  had  delayed  for  weeks  the  making  of 
armament  vital  to  America's  safety.  In  another 
factory  many  workmen  were  refusing  to  accept  a 
six-day  schedule  despite  the  offer  of  time-and-a- 
half  for  the  extra  day.  I  stood  outside  these  plants 
and  watched  the  men  stream  into  the  gates  as  shifts 
changed,  and  there  were  many  hard  and  sullen 
faces  among  those  thousands.  Police  were  every- 
where. Labor  agitators,  many  of  whom  have  de- 
liberately worked  for  the  overthrow  of  this  country, 
had  got  in  their  licks;  and  American  workmen — 
the  best-paid  workmen  on  this  earth — were  abusing 
the  very  cornerstone  on  which  American  life  has 
been  built,  the  freedom  of  man. 

I  came  away  gloomy  and  apprehensive,  my  faith 
in  this  country  a  bit  shaken.  But  a  few  weeks  later, 
on  a  trip  to  the  Midwest,  I  stopped  off  for  an 
afternoon  and  evening  at  the  little  town  where  I 
grew  up,  and  I  saw  once  more  the  other  face  of 
America — the  face  of  a  people  who  move  ahead 
as  the  world  grows  but  can  never  be  touched  to 
any  degree  by  the  evil  doctrines  of  decadent 
Europe.  It  had  been  a  score  of  years  since  I  had 
been  in  Pretty  Prairie  long  enough  to  get  re- 
acquainted  with  old  friends  and  neighbors,  and 
what  I  found  was  an  effective  antidote  for  fear. 
There  was  a  community  basket  supper  in  the 
park  that  evening,  and  beyond  the  cool  grove  lay 
the  golden  immensity  of  the  Kansas  prairies,  ripe 
for  the  harvest.  Beneath  our  feet  was  the  generous 
black  soil  which  mothered  this  community  and  gave 
to  its  people  a  way  of  life  blessed  with  a  consider- 
able measure  of  security,  contentment,  and  faith. 
Pretty  Prairie  is  no  backwater  of  life  which 
progress  has  passed  by.  It  is  a  modern  little  agri- 
cultural trading  center,  with  pleasant,  up-to-date 
homes,  good  schools  and  churches,  and  with  pro- 
ductive, diversified  farms  in  the  surrounding 
countryside.  During  the  past  twenty  years  this  small 
community  has  sent  a  good  many  of  its  sons  out 
into  positions  of  usefulness  and  responsibility  in 
the  world  beyond — a  widely  known  meteorologist, 
a  college  professor,  an  advertising  man,  a  couple  of 
attorneys,  a  division  engineer  of  a  large  railroad, 
an  architect,  a  doctor,  an  art  director  of  a  large 
advertising  agency.  It  gave  a  governor  to  its  state. 
One  of  the  blessings  of  America  has  been  that  a 
boy  might  dream  his  aspirations  and  then  live  his 
dreams. 

But  it  is  the  men  and  women  and  the  boys  and 
girls  who  stayed,  rather  than  those  who  left,  who 
are  important  to  these  comments.  It  is  they  who  are 
the  bastion  of  democracy  at  a  time  when  democracy 
is  at  the  crossroads. 


In  the  park  this  evening  are  Lonnie  French, 
Billy  Seyb,  Ed  Sieber  and  dozens  of  other  sub- 
stantial farmers ;  Dan  Voran,  who  has  run  a  sound 
country  bank  through  the  good  years  and  the  bad ; 
Bert  Stewart,  the  druggist;  Archie  Robinson,  who 
builds  good  houses  and  barns  and  loves  doing  it, 
and  grumbles  cheerfully  over  each  nail  he  drives; 
Jonas  Siebert,  who  brought  electricity  to  the  com- 
munity; Adrian  Richardson,  who  taught  me  how 
to  swim  and  did  a  lousy  job  of  it,  and  is  now 
operating  a  grain  business  in  a  near-by  town ;  "Aunt 
Ella"  Demoret,  whose  heroic  mother,  "Grandma" 
Collingwood,  came  to  these  lonely  plains — 
widowed  and  with  a  family  of  small  children — 
shortly  after  the  Civil  War,  founded  a  town  and 
called  it,  with  a  touch  of  poetic  vision,  Pretty 
Prairie. 

These  people  are  but  a  cross  section  of  a  neigh- 
borhood that  is  dear  to  me,  but  they  are  also  a 
cross  section  of  the  most  enduring  part  of  America. 
Being  human,  they  have  their  ups  and  downs  and 
their  occasional  squabbles ;  yet  twenty  years  pass — 
twenty  years  in  which  much  of  the  world  has  been 
turned  upside  down — and  I  return  to  find  these  old 
neighbors  pretty  much  the  same  in  their  way  of  life 
and  their  ways  of  thought. 

Some  are  a  bit  grayer,  to  be  sure,  and  some 
have  gone  to  the  burying  ground  under  the  prairie 
stars;  but  there  is  a  new  crop  of  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls  in  grade  school  when  I  knew  them, 
who  are  gradually  taking  over  the  farms  and  the 
business  enterprises  of  the  community.  The  sun 
goes  down  in  crimson  glory,  shadows  deepen  in 
the  park,  and  old  friends  talk  of  the  wheat  cutting 
soon  to  come,  of  the  feed  crops  nourished  by  a 
spring  of  generous  rains,  of  the  new  marketing 
quotas,  of  marriage  and  children  and  Anna 
Krehbiel's  really  noble  fried  chicken. 

To  complete  the  picture,  I  should  add  that  the 
community  is  part  of  the  American  melting  pot;  so 
in  this,  too,  it  is  typical.  Many  of  its  people  are  of 
German  stock,  only  a  generation  or  so  out  of 
Europe,  but  they  are  loyal  Americans  and  so  proved 
themselves  in  the  World  War.  I  have  always 
thought  that  the  melting  pot  melts  better  when  the 
good  earth  is  close  underfoot. 

There  are  thousands  of  Pretty  Prairies  through- 
out this  land,  and  herein  lies  my  faith  in  America. 
I  don't  mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  plenty  of  fine 
and  patriotic  people  in  our  great  cities  and  within 
the  ranks  of  organized  labor.  I  merely  say  that  in 
the  country  and  the  country  towns  there  is  still  a 
stability  of  life  and  thought  which  is  our  greatest 
bulwark  in  time  of  crisis. 

Country  Gentleman  was  110  years  old  this  past 
January.  Several  of  my  predecessors  in  the  editorial 
chair  saw  this  country  walk  through  Gethsemane 
and  emerge  stronger  than  before.  I  firmly  believe 
that  it  can  be  done  again,  no  matter  what  assails 
us  in  the  anxious  years  just  ahead. 


BLISTER     Missouri.    Above:    SLUSSER,    HOUSTON     (all-Am.),    LIPAJ.    Ohio    State 

GRIDIRON  WINDUP 

f  this  were  the  story  of  an  all-Sig  Ep  Football  Team  and  if  the 
team  had  a  captain,  that  captain  would  be  Lindell  Houston, 
great  Ohio  State's  All-American.  And  this  all-Sig  Ep  eleven  might 
hand  a  drubbing  to  any  all-Sig  team  that  the  years  have  produced. 
The  present  story,  however,  can  be  merely  a  brief  season  summary. 
Ohio  Gamma  contributed  heavily  to  Ohio  State's  championship 
laurels,  as  Historian  Joseph  Nisonger  tells: 

"Lindell  Houston,  a  5'  ll",  198-pound  right  guard,  was  the  Buckeyes' 
fastest  lineman.  Equally  good  on  offense  or  defense,  his  title  is  "Mr. 
Silent."  He  was  on  the  Sun's  All-American  and  Collier's  All-American. 
George  Slusser,  a  5'  ll",  178-pound  halfback,  has  an  innate  fighting  spirit, 
a  natural  poise  and  a  remarkable  keen  football  sense.  Cyril  Lipaj,  5'  10", 
181 -pound  backfield  man,  has  not  been  given  the  publicity  that  the  more 
spectacular  players  have  but  he  is  plenty  good,  and  the  team  would  not 
have  been  the  powerhouse  it  was  without  him." 

Jack  Lister  and  Mike  Fitzgerald,  varsity  first  string  left  end 
and  right  guard,  respectively,  were  Missouri  Alpha's  part  in  the 
fine  record  of  a  strong  Missouri  eleven. 

Oregon  Alpha  contributed  a  husky  trio  to  Oregon  State's  fame: 

"Boyd  Clement  was  set  for  all-coast  honors  in  the  center  position  when 
Coach  Lon  Stiner  moved  him  to  quarterback,  where  he  turned  out  to  be 
one  of  the  important  discoveries  of  the  year.  Bob  Coleman  is  a  huge, 
rugged  sophomore  guard,  who  makes  up  in  aggressiveness  what  he  lacks 
in  speed;  he  saw  only  limited  action  but  is  counted  on  to  plug  a  gap  in 
the  Orange  line  next  season.  John  Karamanos  ran  wild  this  fall  for  the 
Rooks.  One  of  the  finest  fullback  prospects  ever  seen  at  Oregon  State,  he 
is  an  exceptionally  fine  punter,  terrific  runner,  and  excellent  blocker." 
(Continued  on  page  133) 
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The  Writing  of  English  (with 
John  M.  Manly  and  Edith  Rickert) 
and  Written  Communication  in 
Business  (with  Edward  A.  Dud- 
dy),  and  his  main  job  is  Associate 
Professor  of  English  at  Hunter 
College  in  New  York  City.  His 
most  recent  book  is  a  piece  of 
straight  fiction,  Bitter  Honey,  pub- 
lished in  1942  by  Macmillan,  and 
something  will  be  said  about  this 
later. 

Born  in  Ada,  Ohio,  the  seat  of 
Ohio  Northern,  Freeman  became 
a  Sig  Ep  in  1919.  A  year  later  his 
father,  Dr.  C.  H.  Freeman,  pro- 
fessor of  literature  and  dramatic 
art  at  Ohio  Northern  since  1909, 
was  also  made  a  member  of  the 


MARTIN  JOSEPH  FREEMAN: 


It  perplexes  a  good  many  of  Martin  Jo- 
seph Freeman's  friends  why  a  man  who 
was  once  so  desperately  in  love  with  the 
siren  goddess  of  the  newspaper  game,  and 
came  to  know  at  first  hand  and  be  titillated 
by  such  a  diversity  of  adventures  of  police 
reporting,  in  Ohio  and  deep  in  the  heart  of 
Texas,  could  abruptly  outlive  his  infatuation 
and  be  content  to  sit  at  a  desk  in  a  classroom 
in  English  in  New  York  City  and  dispense 
the  substances  of  composition  and  syntax  to 
a  roomful  of  earnest  and  bright-eyed  young 
women. 

Of  course,  Freeman,  an  Ohio  Northern 
graduate  (Ohio  Alpha),  hasn't  kissed  every- 
thing of  the  old  life  goodbye.  He  still  writes. 
He  still  writes  and  he  not  only  has  a  mighty 
good  time  at  it,  but  also  nets  a  goodly  re- 
turn in  the  currency  of  the  realm.  Freeman 
has  both  written  and  taught  for  many  years. 
Before  World  War,  I,  which  was  before  he 
finished  his  A.B.  course,  he  was  a  cub  re- 
porter in  his  home  state  on  the  Lima  Times 
Democrat,  and  for  a  brief  period  in  the  mid- 
nineteen  twenties  he  taught  English  at  Iowa 
State  College.  Now  he  writes  murder  mys- 
teries, and  novels,  and  also  such  books  as 


fraternity.  Martin  has  two  brothers  who  went 
to  Ohio  Northern  and  also  became  Sig  Eps. 

At  Ohio  Northern  he  re-established  the 
Northern  Review,  wrote  some  short  stories 
which  he  was  able  to  sell,  and  played  on  the 
Legion  basketball  team.  Then,  abruptly,  with 
the  memory  of  printer's  ink  tickling  his  nos- 
trils, he  deserted  the  campus  to  become,  first, 
head  police  reporter  and  then  city  editor  of 
the  Dayton  Journal. 

From  this  point  on,  Freeman  takes  sudden 
leaps  like  a  grasshopper.  A  year  on  the  Day- 
ton paper  and  he  is  back  on  the  campus  at 
Ohio  Northern.  In  less  than  a  year  after  that 
he  is  way  down  in  Beaumont,  Texas,  report- 
ing on  a  paper  called  the  Journal.  Before  he 
leaves  it,  he  becomes  its  sports  editor,  and 
after  he  leaves  it,  he  becomes  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  now  defunct  Beaumont  News. 
From  this  point  he  leaps  northward  .again 
as  assistant  city  editor  of  the  Toledo  News- 
Bee.  Before  leaving  Beaumont  Freeman  and 
Hallie-Rose  Love  were  married  in  that  city 
in  1920. 

Again  the  campus,  and  this  time  an  A.B. 
degree  went  with  peripatetic  Martin  Joseph 
Freeman  when  he  left.  It  was  after  this  that 


"BITTER  HONEy,"  Freeman's 
latest  novel,  reviewed  here, 
takes  much  from  his  own  boy- 
hood. This  Sig  Ep  author  is 
Associate  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish in  Hunter  College,  New 
York   City 


From  the  jacket  design 


PART-TIME  STORY-TELLER 


he  went  to  teach  for  a  short  period  at  Iowa 
State  College.  What  then  happened  may  be 
guessed.  That's  right.  Yes,  of  course.  Nat- 
urally. The  discontent  of  a  newspaperman's 
soul  and  all  that,  and  Freeman  finds  himself 
during  the  year  1926  a  reporter  on  the  Cin- 
cinnati Post  going  from  one  scene  of  murder 
to  another. 

But  the  autumn  of  that  year  marks  a  fare- 
well to  the  days  of  the  beat  and  the  blotter 
and  the  city  room.  Freeman  went  to  the 
University  of  Chicago  as  assistant  in  English. 
After  two  years  he  became  instructor  in 
charge  of  English  in  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  Administration  at  Chicago.  He  remained 
on  this  campus  for  fifteen  years  and  received 
his  Ph.D.  in  1934. 

There  is  evidence  that  Martin  Freeman 
has  been  practicing  hard  at  his  creative  writ- 
ing ever  since  World  War  I.  His  first  mystery 
novel,  The  Murder  of  a  Midget,  was  pub- 
lished by  E.  P.  Dutton  in  1929  or  '30.  Its 
setting  is  the  Beaumont  region  of  Texas. 
This  one  was  followed  by  three  others,  Mur- 
der by  Magic,  The  Case  of  the  Blind  Mice, 
and  The  Scarf  on  the  Scarecroiv.  These  titles 
are  honeys,  aren't  they?  And  the  stories  are 


excellent  gruesome  reading  as  book  store 
sales  records  testify. 

Bitter  Honey  is  this  writer's  first  published 
straight  fiction  effort.  It  is  a  story  of  boy- 
hood, of  normal  boyhood,  small-town,  mid- 
western  boyhood.  Its  chief  value  lies  in  its 
extremely  honest  simplicity,  and  interest  is 
maintained  through  the  telling  of  the  many 
minute  things  which  happen  in  the  life  of  a 
great  many  ten-year-olds.  It  is  small-town 
life  of  more  than  30  years  ago  when  Martin 
Joseph  Freeman  was  a  boy  in  Ada,  Ohio. 
David  Ward  has  the  same  experiences  that 
happen  to  all  country  boys.  He  tears  his 
pants  while  sliding  down  the  tin  roof  of  a 
shed  and  is  afraid  to  go  home,  sneaks  jars 
of  preserves  from  his  mother's  cellar  to  take 
on  outings  with  his  cronies,  has  bashful 
talks  with  pigtailed  neighbor  girls.  There  is 
the  usual  sort  of  grandmother,  too,  stern  and 
yet  kindly,  whom  David  fears  and  whose 
motto  is,  "The  Beauty  of  the  House  Is  Or- 
der." 

An  occasional  sentence  from  the  book 
seems  apt  enough  to  print  in  the  Reader's  Di- 
gest picturesque  patter  department.  For  ex- 
(Continued  on  page  120) 


WOODY  HERMAN 

BECOMES 

MEMBER  OF 

KANSAS  GAMMA 

One  of  America's  Foremost 

Exponents  of  Swing  Inducted 

into  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 

By  JEAN  FISHER,  Kansas  Gamma 


ON  July  16,  Kansas  Gamma  initiated 
Woody  Herman,  in  the  Broadview  Hotel 
in  Wichita,  Kansas.  The  initiation  took  place 
in  the  Rose  Room  and  a  special  banquet  fol- 
lowed. Herman  is  the  sixth  honorary  initiate 
since  Kansas  Gamma  was  formed  in  1923. 
The  others  have  been  the  late  James  Nai- 
smith,  inventor  of  basketball;  Hugh  T. 
Fisher,  senator  from  Kansas;  Walter  Hux- 
man,  former  governor  of  Kansas  and  now 
federal  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals ;  Hugo  T.  Wedell,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Kansas  and  president  of 
the  University  of  Kansas  Alumni  board ;  and 
Karl  Krueger,  conductor  of  the  Kansas  City 
Philharmonic. 

I  went  to  talk  to  Woody  on  Sunday,  July 
5,  when  he  played  in  Topeka  for  a  dance. 
He  asked  me  up  to  the  hotel  the  next  day 
for  dinner  and  I  went  up  and  we  enjoyed 
a  splendid  visit.  Woody  numbers  a  great 
many  Sig  Eps  among  his  friends  and  has 
always  greatly  admired  our  fraternity. 

It  was  on  a  Thursday  when  eight  of  us 
drove  down  to  Wichita  and  initiated  Woody 
into  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  that  evening.  Our 
president  at  the  time,  Bill  Burt,  was  alone; 
also  a  former  president,  Knute  Kresie,  and 
our  president,  Judson  Goodrich,  who  was 
vice-president  at  the  time.  The  four  boys 
besides  myself  were:  Don  Johnson,  Dan 
Coats,  Wally  Fritz,  and  Bob  Hedges. 

Following  the  initiation  banquet,  we  all 
went  as  Woody's  guests  to  the  Trocadero 
Club  outside  Wichita,  where  he  had  a  special 
table  reserved,  and  we  all  had  a  fine  time. 

Woody  has  a  very  likable  personality.  His 
dark  brown  hair  is  naturally  curly  and  he 
smiles  a  lot.  He  weighs  about  150  pounds. 
He  told  us  that  he  enjoys  good  classical 
music,  that  his  favorite  color  is  blue,  and 
that  he  reads  whenever  he  has  a  spare  mo- 
ment. He  likes  horseback-riding,  ice-skating, 
and  baseball. 

Woody's  career  really  began  at  the  age 
of  nine  in  Milwaukee,  but  to  avoid  giving 
the  impression  that  he  knows  how  to  play 
the  clarinet  and  that's  about  all,  it  must  be 
said  that  he  took  his  education  seriously  de- 
spite the  distractions  of  the  normal  show- 
businessman's  career.  He  completed  his  edu- 


JEAN  FISHER  pretends  to  paddle  Woody  Herman  while  other  Kansas  Gammans  watch.  Left  to  right,  Knute 
Kresie,  Judson  Goodrich,  Wally  Fritz.  Dan  Coats,  Bill  Burt,  Don  Johnson,  Bob  Hedges,  Jean  Fisher,  Woody 
Herman. 


cation  at  Marquette  University  in  his  home 
town,  majoring  in  English  Literature  which 
he  still  likes.  And  he  can  deliver  himself 
of  a  rousing  Shakespearean  soliloquy. 

In  the  future  there  will  probably  be  many 
men  who  sign  their  names  Franklin  Delano 
Smith,  Jones,  Donderkopf,  Blitzdorfer, 
Chumley,  and  so  on,  in  honor  of  our  war- 
time President.  Back  in  1915  when  a  man 
named  Wood  row  Wilson  was  President,  a 
boy  was  born  to  the  Hermans  of  Milwaukee. 
He  was,  as  has  been  guessed,  tagged  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Herman. 

Most  music  fans  and  dance  followers  have 
probably  never  heard  of  W.  Wilson  Herman. 
They  do  know  that  a  bandsman  named 
Woody  Herman  is  one  of  the  foremost  ex- 
ponents of  the  "blues"  in  1942  America. 

Woody  is  hardly  a  novice  when  it  comes 
to  showbusiness.  He  began  his  musical  studies 
at  the  age  of  nine,  tooting  a  saxophone.  Two 
years  later,  he  was  proficient  enough  to  tackle 
the  clarinet.   Sax  playing  took  a  back  seat 


when  Woody  first  fingered  the  "licorice 
stick,"  for  the  clarinet  has  been  his  favorite 
instrument  since.  A  year  after  he  began  play- 
ing the  clarinet,  he  turned  professional. 
Vaudeville  was  a  lucrative  field  then  (do 
you  remember?)  and  12-year-old  Woody  be- 
gan trouping  up  and  down  the  country  and 
to  and  fro  in  it  with  an  adult-style  routine 
featuring  his  clarinet,  a  sax  bit,  and  some 
fancy  hoofing.  Incidentally,  Woody's  fans 
were  amazed  to  see  the  bandleader  do  a 
dance  routine  in  his  first  picture,  "What's 
Cookin'?"  He  hadn't  done  any  since  his 
vaudeville  days. 

Billed  as  "The  Boy  Wonder  of  the  Clari- 
net," he  spent  a  few  years  on  the  "boards," 
meanwhile  getting  a  sort  of  stagger-system 
education,  which  he  was  nevertheless  per- 
sistent in  completing.  The  death  of  vaudeville 
gave  him  an  excellent  chance  and  he  took  it. 

Out  of  school,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
music  once  again.  This  time  he  decided  to 
try  the  dance  band  profession.   He   joined 
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with  Gus  Arnheim's  old  band.  Jobs  with 
Harry  Sosnik,  Tom  Gerun,  and  Isham  Jones 
followed. 

It  was  while  Herman  was  swinging  and 
playing  with  Isham  Jones  that  Isham  decided 
to  retire  (1937),  leaving  his  musicians  high 
and  dry.  The  boys  were  all  set  to  pack  up 
and  look  for  other  jobs,  but  Woody  urged 
them  to  stick  together  and  build  up  a  band  of 
their  own.  The  others  gave  in  and  selected 
him  to  be  leader.  They  immediately  began 
to  feature  the  blues,  a  style  they  were  all 
crazy  about.  It  was  a  mistake  on  their  part 
because  swing  was  king  at  that  time.  The 
band  did  all  right  at  a  New  York  hotel  but 
when  they  went  out  on  the  road,  it  was  a 


different  story.  For  two  years,  Woody  and 
his  lads  went  relatively  hungry.  Then  came 
an  engagement  at  New  York's  famous  swing 
spot,  the  Famous  Door.  The  Herman  band 
broke  records,  and  they  were  "in." 

From  then  on,  Woody  Herman's  rise  to 
success  has  been  gradual  and  uninterrupted. 
His  boys  expanded  their  style,  playing  every 
type  of  rhythm,  rather  than  only  blues.  Rec- 
ord-breaking dates  at  the  Panther  Room  in 
Chicago,  the  Hotel  New  Yorker's  Terrace 
Room,  (where  the  band  has  played  on  three 
different  occasions) ,  and  the  Palladium  Ball- 
room, famous  West-Coast  spot,  as  well  as  all 
the  major  theaters  and  ballrooms  in  the  coun- 
try, have  followed.  Biggest  break  came  when 
Universal  Pictures  signed  him  and  the  boys 
to  be  featured  in  "What's  Cookin'."  The 
band  drew  magnificent  notices,  some  critics 
commenting  on  Woody's  work  as  a  personal 
triumph. 

Many  people  say  that  the  greatest  single 
factor  in  Herman's  success  is  his  sense  of 
showmanship,  an  attribute  stemming  from 
vaudeville  circuit  days.  Examples  of  this  are 
seen  in  Billie  Rogers,  "The  Gal  with  the 
Horn,"  and  Herman's  unique  "Four  Chips 
and  the  Woodchoppers,"  which  are  two 
small  units  within  the  band. 

In  October  Woody  played  in  the  PlaMoor 
in  Kansas  City  and  26  of  us  went  in  with 
dates  for  a  celebration. 


STAR  PHOTOGRAPHER 


Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  has  had  National  Field 
Secretaries  before  Bill  Hindman.  It  has  had 
some  good  ones,  if  the  records  tell  truly. 
William  W.  Hindman,  Jr.,  a  University  of 
Pennsylvania  graduate  in  1939  (Pennsyl- 
vania Delta),  is  himself  building  a  singu- 
larly splendid  record,  the  Central  Office 
in  Richmond  and  the  Fraternity's  Executive 
Committeemen  avow.  And  yet  it  is  not  the 
intent  of  this  brief  piece  to  declaim  upon 
the  worth  of  national  field  secretaries  in 
their  capacities  as  national  field  secretaries. 
It  takes  an  expert  to  do  that.  But  when  Sig 
Ep  has  a  National  Field  Secretary  who  is 
the  kind  of  willing  and  skillful  photogra- 


pher that  Bill  Hindman  is,  and  when  the 
Journal  is  the  lucky  recipient  of  innumer- 
able superb  candid  shots  which  Bill  snaps 
and  sends  in,  then  there  is  the  ground  for 
great  rejoicing  and  thanksgiving.  In  this 
issue  seven  Hindman  photos  were  used,  hav- 
ing to  do  with  Oregon  Alpha,  New  Mexico 
Alpha,  Nebraska  Alpha,  California  Beta, 
California  Alpha,  the  Missoula  alumni,  and 
one  other.  He  sent  in  many  more  which 
the  budget  didn't  let  us  print. 

We  say  as  warmly  as  can  be  said  in 
the  cold  line  of  an  eight-point  Garamond 
linotype  slug, 

"Thanks  a  million,  Bill  Hindman!" 


CLIFFORD  B.  SCOTT  SCHOLARSHIP 
AWARD  WINNERS  .  .  .  ,,s.,l,™™,« 


Alabama  Alpha 
James  E.  Hardwick 

Colorado  Delta 
Randall  H.  Taylor 

D.  C.  Alpha 
John  E.  Mellor 

Florida   Alpha 
Ralph  D.  Turlington 

Georgia  Alpha 
John  D.  Bird 

Indiana  Alpha 
James  S.  Evans 

Iowa  Beta 
Frank  Gerhart 

Iowa  Gamma 
Richard  F.  Nazette 

Kansas  Alpha 
Richard  J.  Southall 

Kansas  Beta 
Richard  G.  Wellman 

Maryland  Alpha 
Howard  E.  Wooden,  Jr. 

Massachusetts  Alpha 
Rene  V.  Hebert 

Michigan  Alpha 
Robert  J.  Ogden 

Mississippi  Beta 
William  A.  Gresham 

Missouri  Alpha 
Ben  F.  Phlegar 

Montana  Alpha 
John  Lindberg 

Nebraska  Alpha 
Theodore  Hubbard 

New  Hampshire  Alpha 
Richard  Rughaase 


CLIFFORD  B.  SCOTT  Memorial 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  Scholarship  Med- 
al awarded  each  year  to  the  high- 
est ranking  student  in  each  chapter. 


New  Jersey  Alpha 
John  Baumann 

New  York  Alpha 
Joseph  H.  Jackson,  Jr. 

New  York  Beta 
Frederic  R.  Hillsley 

New  York   Gamma 
James  F.  Stomber 

New  York  Delta 
Alvin  E.  Johnson 

North   Carolina   Gamma 
Lewis  F.  Jarrett,  Jr. 

North  Carolina  Zeta 
Dorn  C.  Pittman 


North  Carolina  Epsilon 
Roderick  G.  Turner 

Ohio  Alpha 
Dale  Pugh 

Ohio  Gamma 
Ellsworth  H.  Shriver 

Ohio  Epsilon 
Willard  Adams 

Oklahoma  Alpha 
Joe  B.  Hunsaker 

Oregon  Alpha 
Kenneth  L.  Robinson 

Pennsylvania  Delta 
Ansel  G.  Young 

Pennsylvania  Epsilon 
Franklin  H.  Young 

Pennsylvania  Eta 
Warren  Ziegler 

Pennsylvania  Lambda 
Edwin  P.  Rood 

Tennessee  Alpha 
Alfred  W.  Nichols 

Texas  Alpha 
Elton  Hyder 

Utah  Alpha 
Charles  H.  Henry 

Virginia  Alpha 
Robert  G.  Barr 

Virginia  Zeta 
Howard  Luce 

West  Virginia  Beta 
Richard  R.  Pharr 

Wisconsin  Beta 
Charles  Hackbarth 

Wisconsin  Gamma 
Eldon  C.  Blank 


AMERICA'S  NO.  1 
RADIO  PARSON 

Walter  Van  Kirk  Broadcasts 
Religion  for  All  Creeds 

By  RALPH  STOODY,  Ohio  Epsilon,  '17 


THE  REV.  DR.  WALTER  W.  VAN  KIRK,  Ohio 
Wesleyan  '17  {Ohio  Epsilon) ,  is  religious 
commentator  for  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company.  Where  thousands  are  familiar  with 
his  work  in  the  Federal  Council's  Commission 
on  International  Justice,  he  is  known  to  mil- 
lions as  the  weekly  broadcaster  of  "Reli- 
gion in  the  News."  On  Saturday  evenings  for 
six  years,  except  in  the  summer,  this  kindly 
bespectacled  man  of  51,  standing  to  a  slightly 
better  than  middle  height,  has  heralded  the 
significant  events  of  the  past  week  in  the 
world  of  religion.  NBC  has  carried  this  pro- 
gram from  coast  to  coast.  It  has  been  widely 
lauded  by  Catholics,  Jews,  and  Protestants 
for  the  fairness  of  its  presentation.  There 
breathes  in  his  commentary  a  spirit  of  sympa- 
thetic understanding  that  is  far  more  than 
tolerance.  His  analysis  fits  the  news  of  the 
moment  into  its  proper  permanent  position  in 
the  reconstruction  of  civilization  on  religious 
foundations.  For  the  past  three  years,  NBC 
has  also  used  Dr.  Van  Kirk,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Federal  Council's  Department  of 
National  Religious  Radio,  as  an  on-the-spot 
commentator  on  national  denominational 
councils. 

1,000  Fan  Letters  Weekly 

The  addition  of  short  wave  some  years  ago 
not  only  took  the  program  to  the  farthest 
corners  of  the  globe,  but  from  this  country 
and  abroad  his  fan  mail  average  has  grown 
to  1,000  a  week.  It  has  also  brought  about 
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an  extensive  personal  correspondence  with  a 
college  classmate  who  is  a  missionary  in 
China.  Dr.  Van  Kirk  receives  no  compensa- 
tion from  any  source  for  Religion  in  the 
News.  NBC  donates  its  facilities  and  he  do- 
nates the  time,  himself  raising  a  budget  of 
$3,000  a  year  to  defray  expenses  in  answering 
letters. 

The  preparation  of  the  program  is  not 
an  easy  job.  In  his  efforts  to  be  fair  and 
unbiased,  Dr.  Van  Kirk  spends  an  entire 
week  collecting  his  material  from  many 
sources,  including  press  releases  from  the 
various  denominations,  a  perusal  of  all  the 
newspapers  and  periodicals  he  can  get  hold 
of,  press  releases  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  in  Geneva  and  from  private  corre- 
spondence from  Europe.  The  latter  source 
provides  him  with  his  most  valuable  news, 
thanks  to  many  friends  and  acquaintances 
high  in  church  administration. 

He  usually  writes  his  broadcast  on  Sat- 
urday morning,  using  only  that  part  of  his 
collection  which  is  the  most  newsworthy  for 
all  faiths.  NBC  receives  high  praise  from  him 
for  the  virtually  absolute  freedom  of  choice 
in  this  respect,  for  in  all  his  years  of  broad- 
casting there  has  never  been  so  much  as  a 
raised  eyebrow  on  the  part  of  a  radio  official, 
and  he  is  his  own  censor. 

In  his  broadcasts  Dr.  Van  Kirk  empha- 
sizes the  human  factors  in  religion.  He  wants 
the  radio  public  to  see  that  religion  means 
something  besides  creeds,  that  it  directly 
concerns  mankind  through  economic  life,  so- 
cial trends,  international  relations ;  he  has  no 
interest  in  theological  controversies,  and  he 
knows  the  public  feels  the  same.  This  inter- 
est in  human  beings  because  they  are  human 
beings  was  intensified  by  five  pre-college 
years  Dr.  Van  Kirk  spent  as  a  riveter  in  the 
Republic  Stamping  and  Enamel  Company's 
factory  in  Ohio.  Direct  contact  taught  him 
to  respect  and  admire  the  thoughts,  ideas  and 
ideals  of  the  laboring  people,  and  gave  him 
a  keen  understanding  of  their  problems. 

"England    in   Wartime" 

Walter  Van  Kirk's  "real"  job  is  with  the 

Federal  Council  of  Churches,  where   since 

1925  he  has  been  secretary  of  the  Department 

of  International  Justice  and  Goodwill.  He 


THE  REV.  DR.  WALTER  W.  VAN  KIRK:  "The 
Roman  Catholics  say  that  I  use  too  much  Protes- 
tant news  and  the  Protestants  say  I  use  too  much 
Catholic   news." 

gets  paid  for  this  one.  Last  summer,  in  his 
capacity  as  executive  secretary  of  the  Council, 
he  was  invited  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  other  British  church  leaders  to  fly 
to  England  for  consultation.  The  trip  was 
approved  by  our  State  Department,  and  he 
spent  several  weeks  in  England,  writing, 
when  he  got  back,  an  article  for  The  Chris- 
tian Advocate  (September  10,  1942). 

"I  climbed  into  a  seaplane  off  the  coast 
of  Ireland  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening," 
Van  Kirk  wrote.  "At  two  o'clock  the  follow- 
ing afternoon  I  was  drinking  iced  tea  at 
LaGuardia  Airport." 

While  in  London  he  talked  with  Sir  Staf- 
ford Cripps  about  the  Indian  problem,  with 
the  Latvian  and  Esthonian  ministers  about  the 
Baltic  problem,  with  refugees  from  the 
Third  Reich  about  the  German  problem.  He 
does  not  think  that  these  are  "foreign  prob- 
lems" in  the  least;  he  feels  they  are  Ameri- 
ca's own  problems  and  urges  emphatically 
that  the  word  foreign  should  be  dropped 
from  the  vocabulary  of  the  human  race. 

From   Newsboy  to   Newscaster 
Walter  Van  "Kirk  began  dispensing  news 
at  an  early  age.   Business  men  in  Canton, 
Ohio,  seemed  to  enjoy  buying  their  copies 
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of  The  Repository  from  him.  This  was  partly 
because  the  needs  of  his  family  made  him 
such  an  urgent  salesman.  The  penny  profits 
were  all  carried  home  as  his  proud  share  in 
the  support  of  his  mother  and  four  younger 
brothers. 

Always  at  the  head  of  the  line-up  for 
papers,  young  Van  Kirk  found  that  this  po- 
sition put  him  first  on  the  street  and  pro- 
vided him  with  a  better  chance  to  read  the 
headlines.  Quickly  he  would  make  his  own 
analysis  of  the  day's  events.  Then  in  the  boy- 
ish treble  of  that  rich  and  lusty  voice  with 
which,  in  its  maturity,  so  many  millions  are 
now  familiar,  he  cried  the  news. 

Sorrow  and  joy  were  strangely  mingled 
in  this  newsboy  one  September  day  just  be- 
fore he  was  ten.  William  McKinley,  Can- 
ton's greatest  citizen,  had  been  shot  by  an 
anarchist.  Walter  shared  the  shocked  grief 
of  the  President's  home  city.  He  felt  an 
added  loss  because  his  Sunday  school  teacher 
down  in  the  Dueber  Avenue  Methodist 
church  had  once  proudly  told  the  class  that 
Mr.  McKinley  was  also  a  Methodist. 

His  absorption  in  newspapers  has  contin- 
ued. During  his  university  days  he  was  a  re- 
porter on  the  college  paper.  Later,  he  wrote 
editorials  for  one  of  the  country's  greatest 
dailies.  Always  he  has  been  an  avid  student 
of  current  events. 

Prolific  Peace  Worker 

To  every  Christian  the  outbreak  of  war 
was  tragic,  but  there  are  few  to  whom  it 
brought  as  much  disheartenment  as  to  Dr. 
Van  Kirk.  An  early  sense  of  the  futile  waste 
that  war  brings  to  every  human  value  led 
him,  after  two  short  pastorates  in  the  New 
England  Conference,  to  accept  the  invitation 
of  Dr.  Sidney  L.  Gulick  to  become  an  asso- 
ciate secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Inter- 
national Justice  and  Goodwill  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches.  He  had  taken  graduate 
work  in  theology  at  Boston  University  and 
Harvard,  getting  his  degree  from  Boston. 
He  was  ordained  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  1919,  held  a  two-year  pastorate 
in  Needham,  Massachusetts,  and  a  three-year 
pastorate  in  Lynn,  Massachusetts.  But  during 


this  period  he  was  restless  with  a  desire  to 
devote  himself  to  interdenominational  and 
international  fields  and  so  he  progressed  to 
his  job  on  the  Federal  Council  with  zest. 

Among  Van  Kirk's  books  are  Pathways  to 
Peace,  Religion  Renounces  War,  and  Reli- 
gion and  the  World  of  Tomorrow.  Study 
courses,  pamphlets,  and  magazine  articles 
from  his  pen  have  been  innumerable.  He  has 
pleaded  the  cause  of  international  under- 
standing on  every  kind  of  platform  from 
soap  box  to  carved  cathedral  pulpit,  and  in 
every  state  of  his  own  country  and  on  three 
continents. 

When  it  became  evident  that  humanity 
needed  at  least  one  more  devastating  lesson 
in  the  futility  of  trying  to  achieve  interna- 
tional harmony  by  force  and  greed,  the 
Federal  Council  took  the  obvious  course  and 
directed  its  efforts,  through  Dr.  Van  Kirk's 
department  and  a  newly  created  commission, 
to  study  the  bases  of  a  just  and  durable 
peace.  And  Dr.  Van  Kirk's  fans  and  follow- 
ers may  be  sure  that  he  is  relentlessly  on  the 
job. 

From  the  days  when  Canton  shoppers 
heard  the  voice  of  a  very  intent  little  lad 
shouting  the  news  he  had  picked  from  the 
headlines,  to  the  present  when  that  same 
voice  carries  world  tidings  over  international 
hook-ups  from  London,  Edinburgh,  Geneva, 
and  South  America,  is  a  long,  long  journey. 

From  his  childhood  announcement  of  the 
death  of  one  President  to  his  present  fre- 
quent missions  to  the  White  House  as  spokes- 
man of  the  churches  is  another  long  jaunt. 

From  being  a  newsboy  guest  in  the  home 
of  a  Dueber  Avenue  Sunday  school  teacher 
to  an  honored  visitor  in  the  palace  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  another  almost 
incredible  story. 

There  isn't  room  for  any  of  that,  but  the 
present  story  might  carry  at  its  close  at  least 
one  brief  postscript.  Several  years  ago,  Time, 
the  weekly  news  magazine,  in  covering  a 
phase  of  the  peace  movement  in  which  Van 
Kirk  participated  captioned  his  picture — most 
singularly  referring  not  to  any  Clark  Gable 
talents,  but  to  his  general  affection  for  hu- 
manity,— "Great  Lover." 


RETIREMENT  COMMEMORATION:  This 
Special  Section  provides  a  "time  out"  cere- 
mony in  the  career  in  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  of 
William  L.  Phillips  in  which  the  member- 
ship of  the  Fraternity — 23,000  strong — say, 
"Thank  you  for  all  you've  done!"  Though 
in  effect  this  is  a  feature  issue  to  commemo- 
rate his  retirement  after  34  years  as  Grand 
Secretary,  a  speedy  survey  of  the  pages  will 
reveal  no  Farewell-Billy-Sigma  Phi  Epsilon- 
will-mis s-you  sort  of  thing.  ^William  L. 
Phillips  is  scarcely  10.  He  is  a  young  man, 
youthful  and  energetic.  Officially,  the 
Fraternity's  great  leader  has  retired.  Ac- 
tually, his  {me  imaginative  mind  is  still 
full-bursting  with  ideas  for  Sigma  Phi  Epsi- 
lon, and  he  is  still  putting  the  vitalizing 
force  into  these  ideas  to  make  them  whizz 
themselves  into  deeds  of  achievement.  C.S0 
when  you,  the  readers  of  the  Journal,  have 
finished  with  these  pages,  don't  sigh  and 
say  unctuously,  "Farewell,  Billy — Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon  will  miss  you."  Instead,  just  roll  up 
your  sleeves  as  Billy  keeps  his  rolled  up  and 
keep  punching  for  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon.  Work 
as  William  L.  Phillips  has  worked,  and  still 
works,  in  transmuting  the  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Fraternity  into  the  deeds  of 
noble  and  decent  men,  creating  a  better 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  a  better  America,  a  better 
world.  {[That  is  the  very  best  way  of  saying 
to  Billy,  "Thank  you  for  all  you've  done1." 
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OUR  WORN  ROCKING  CHAIRS 

A  Tributary  Message  for  William  Lazell  Phillips,  Virginia  Alpha, 

Founder,  on  the  Occasion  of  His  Retirement  as  Grand  Secretary 

of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  on  September  1st,  1942,  from 


D 


E.  REED  HUNT,  Grand  President  of  the  Fraternity 


EAR  UNCLE  BILLY:  My  Grandmother  Hunt  was  born  on  Queen  Victoria's 
birthday,  in  1819.  Her  rocker  is  in  my  living  room,  near  the  fireplace  as  it  was 
in  hers.  She  was  probably  80  years  of  age  when  I  became  old  enough  to  ride 
horseback  and  started  making  regular  Sunday  morning  visits  to  her  cottage. 
She  always  served  me  with  hot  biscuits  and  honey — and  her  honey  bowl  is  now 
on  my  dining  table. 

Like  her  rocker,  she  was  in  spite  of  her  notable  charity  toward  all  people, 
"dated"  as  of  a  period  too  old  and  too  conservative  for  the  then  modern  ways 
and  I,  among  others,  couldn't  understand  why  she  didn't  get  a  new  chair  with- 
out worn  rockers. 

Last  night  I  was  thinking  of  the  patina  on  that  chair — that  it  cannot  be 
counterfeited  even  at  Williamsburg — and  I  wondered  if  it  were  not  true  that  her 


Portrait  photo   by  Foster  Studio,    Ricbmot. 


WILLIAM  LAZELL  PHILLIPS 


"He  has  written  his  name  on  the  hearts 
of  men  with  the  pen  of  service.  .  .  ." 
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personality  and  character  had  left  a  like  patina,  fqr  those  who  can  appreciate 
it,  to  the  end  of  time! 

Then  I  thought  of  you,  with  your  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  (my  visits 
with  Grandmother  were  over  a  period  of  only  14  years)  of  figurative  biscuit 
and  honey  breakfasts  with  thousands  and  thousands  of  young  men,  most  of 
them  now  upstarts  as  I,  and  I  visualized  the  glow  of  your  patina  over  the  entire 
earth — those  young  men  have  scattered  over  the  wide  world — a  glow  which 
time  will  only  increase.  And  I  was  ashamed,  too,  that  some  of  us,  myself  in- 
cluded, in  our  less  mature  moments,  had  wanted  you  to  replace  your  worn 
rockers! 

It  would  be  presumptuous  for  me  to  thank  you,  either  individually  or  as 
Grand  President  of  our  Fraternity  of  those  young  men  now  of  all  ages.  But  I 
can,  I  know,  upon  your  retirement  as  our  Grand  Secretary  which  frees  you  for 
greater  service,  ask  for  the  privilege  of  trying  to  learn  more  and  more,  as  our 
years  grow  upon  us,  of  how  to  appreciate  the  simplicity  and  consistency  of  your 
kindness,  integrity,  vision  and  brave  adherence  to  the  things  which  go  to  make 
up  the  true  and  lasting  things  of  life. 

Sincerely, 


HOW  BILLY  RESPONDS  TO  TRIBUTE 

AT  the  National  Interfraternity  Conference  of  1941  in  New  York  William  L  Phillips  had 
thrust  upon  him  an  utterly  unexpected  tribute.  At  one  of  the  sessions  the  business  was 
interrupted  when  Cecil  J.  Wilkinson,  Phi  Gamma  Delta,  a  past  chairman,  arose  to  his  feet, 
holding  a  parchment  scroll  signed  by  thirty-five  members  of  the  Fraternity  Secretaries  As- 
sociation, and  read  its  inscription  to  the  bewilderment  of  Billy: 

"The  College  Fraternity  Secretaries  Association,  in  recognition  of  excelling  leadership 
and  devoted  interfraternity  service,  presents  this  token  to  William  L.  Phillips,  a  founder 
of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  in  1901,  co-author  of  its  ritual;  Grand  Secretary  from  1908  to  the 
present  date;  Editor  of  its  journal  for  twelve  years;  a  founder  of  the  National  Interfrater- 
nity Conference  in  1909  and  faithful  attendant  at  each  annual  plenary  session  since  then 
[he  did  miss  one  session,  1910];  former  member  of  the  Executive  Committee;  Vice-Chair- 
man of  the  Conference  in  1928  and  1929;  capable  chairman  of  its  various  committees;  a 
founder  of  the  College  Fraternity  Secretaries'  Association  and  Chairman  of  that  group  in 
1939-40.  He  has  ornamented  our  craft." 

Billy  responded,  "It  makes  me  think  of  how  a  man  accepts  praise  at  various  ages.  They 
say  at  twenty  he  blushes,  at  thirty  he  feels  flattered,  at  forty  he  wonders  what  you  are 
after,  at  fifty  he  knows  you're  a  damned  liar,  and  at  sixty  he  starts  to  blush  all  over  again. 
I  feel  somewhere  between  twenty  and  thirty  now.  I  blush  and  also  feel  very  much 
flattered."  Concluding,  Billy  said,  "You  haven't  got  anything  on  me;  I  ain't  done  nothing. 
I  ain't  done  nothing  for  the  Conference.  I've  just  tried  to  do  my  share." 


THE  GRAND   SECRETARY   EMERITUS   in  the   new  William    L   Phillips   Room   in  the   National   Head- 
quarters   Building.    His    most    recent    photo;    taken    December,    1942.    He    caught   the    sailfish    himself. 


MASTER  BUILDER 


hen  William  L.  Phillips  was  still  a 
schoolboy  in  Newark,  N.J.,  he  used  to 
dream  up  plans  of  a  wide,  straight  road  across 
the  face  of  America,  spanning  its  mountains, 
its  Valleys,  and  its  broad  plains,  in  one  un- 
broken stretch  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific. It  was  to  be  a  highway  without  curves 
and  without  dips,  over  which  people  could 
for  once  in  their  lives  travel  a  straight  line. 
Beside  the  highway  he  visualized  a  railroad 
as  straight  and  as  level  as  the  highway,  and 
beside  the  railway  and  highway  a  waterway. 
Today  he  says  he  still  sometimes  thinks  of 
such  precise  and  practical  thoroughfares  and 
wishes  someone  would  build  them. 

He  has  always  liked  to  observe  people 
managing  a  successful  and  direct  course  to 
where  they  are  going.  He  has  always  wanted 
to  build  useful  things.  His  more  practical 
boyhood  ambition  was  along  architectural 
lines,  and  when  he  was  old  enough  he  went 
to  night  school  and  worked  with  men  who 


were  architects,  contractors,  and  builders, 
studying.  His  ambition  was  not  fired  by  the 
example  of  some  brilliant,  heroic  architect, 
some  cathedral  builder  whose  biography  he 
had  read,  for  he  did  not  .itch  to  be  a 
cathedral-builder,  and  it  wasn't  the  thought  to 
be  a  hero  in  that  line  which  urged  him — he 
wanted  to  design  and  build  practical  houses, 
homes  in  which  average  American  families 
could  live  and  be  comfortable. 

These  were  dark  days  when  William  Lazell 
Phillips  was  a  boy  in  Newark.  They  were 
hard  times,  the  period  of  an  economic  slump 
which  preceded  the  silver  agitation  of  Bryan 
and  the  Great  Commoner's  Free  Silver  plat- 
form. He  remembers  that  during  Benjamin 
Harrison's  administration  there  were  bad 
days  indeed. 

The  Phillips  family  had  always  been  east- 
erners, great-grandfather  John  Phillips  hav- 
ing been  George  Washington's  bodyguard, 
and  his  people  before  that  stemming  straight 
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BILLY'S  MOTHER  when  she  was  still  Miss  Char- 
lotte Jane  Taylor,  daughter  of  a  music  teacher. 
Taken    about    1840. 


back  to  Mayflower  days.  Billy's  father,  Henry 
F.  Phillips,  was  born  in  New  York  State  near 
Newburgh,  and  it  was  the  grandfather  of 
Henry  who  enlisted  at  the  commencement  of 
the  American  Revolution  at  East  Bridge- 
water,  Mass.,  continuing  as  an  infantryman 
until  Burgoyne  was  taken  and  then  joining 
General  Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  in 
what  was  called  "that  wretched  winter  of 
1779."  The  genealogists  and  the  historians 
have  it  all  down. 

Billy's  mother,  Charlotte  Jane  Taylor  Phil- 
lips, was  the  daughter  of  a  music  teacher  who 
had  come  from  England,  and  Billy  at  an 
early  age  took  violin  lessons  from  him,  much 
against  his  will,  and  it  did  not  take  him  long 
to  forget  the  simple  exercises  that  he  learned. 

Despite  the  crisp  New  England  pedigree, 
William  L.  Phillips  is  a  midwesterner  by 
birth,  and  he  is  exceptionally  proud  of  the 
fact.  However,  he  is  the  only  one  of  a  large 
family  of  eight  children,  five  boys  and  three 
girls — Billy  being  the  youngest — who  was 
born  there.  His  birthplace  is  Normal,  111.,  a 
suburb  of  Bloomington  in  the  central  section 
of  the  state.  He  was  born  September  1,  1873, 
and  in  1875  the  family  moved  back  to 
Newark,  much  against  the  wishes  of  Mother 


Phillips  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  Illinois. 
Billy's  sister  in  New  Jersey  sees  him  fre- 
quently and  still  calls  him  her  baby  brother. 

Early   Days    in    Newark 

The  first  residence  that  he  remembers  was 
at  44  Astor  Street  in  Newark.  He  attended 
primary  school  on  Miller  Street  about  three 
blocks  from  home.  The  nearest  grammar 
school  was  on  Chesnut  Street  where  his  sis- 
ter Charlotte  started  but  was  permitted  to 
transfer  to  a  school  located  farther  away,  on 
Washington  Street,  because  the  odors  from 
the  factories  near  the  Chesnut  Street  school 
made  her  ill.  While  Billy  was  attending  the 
Washington  Street  school,  the  family  moved 
from  Astor  Street  to  56  Sherman  Avenue, 
just  around  the  corner. 

Most  people  are  impressed  with  this  para- 
dox about  Billy  Phillips:  On  the  surface  he 
appears  the  very  opposite  of  the  master  of 
ceremonies  and  the  ringleader.  You  see  him 
standing  somewhere  at  a  gathering  and  he  is 
invariably  quiet,  retiring,  and  soft-spoken, 
with  a  smile  on  his  face  half  kindliness  and 
half  shyness.  And  yet  more  frequently  than 
not  he  is  in  the  center  of  his  group  and  the 
others  are  turned  to  him,  listening  and  in- 
quiring. It  is  pertinent  to  repeat  that  Billy 
was  one  of  eight  children.  When  there  are 
eight  children  in  a  family,  one  of  them 
should  talk  one-eighth  of  the  time.  Perhaps 
the  moral  of  this  to  admirers  of  William  L. 
Phillips  is  that  even  when  there  is  only,  say, 
one  boy  in  the  family,  he  should  learn  at  an 


ONE  of  Billy's  hobbies  is  comfortable  houses,  an- 
other is  taking  pictures.  Billy  snapped  this  "Ideal 
William    L.    Phillips    Home"    in    Richmond    in    1930. 
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IN    New   Mexico,    1938.   Billy  as  Cameraman. 

early  age  to  participate  in  conversation  as 
though  he  were  one  of  eight.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent habit  and  he  will  get  just  as  far. 

During  Billy's  boyhood  there  was  virtually 
a  fraternity  right  in  the  home.  Mrs.  Phillips 
was  a  great  motherly  person  who  had  the 
neighborhood  children  always  at  the  house 
and  in  that  way  kept  an  eye  on  her  own 
brood.  She  was  generous  with  her  cookie  jar 
and  this  also  was  an  attraction.  Among  the 
games  he  played  with  his  cronies,  Billy  liked 
baseball  best,  which  he  got  to  be  very  good 
at.  For  indoor  sport  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
political  wrangling,  in  which  the  youngest 
Phillips  took  part  even  at  a  very  tender  age. 
An  uncle  was  one  of  the  city  fathers  of 
Newark,  and  when  he  came  to  the  house 
violent  arguments  ensued,  there  being  a 
strenuous  difference  in  the  respective  politics. 
Billy  listened  and  he  soon  developed  a  keen 
interest  in  politics  himself  and  with  it  a 
wholesome  and  enormous  admiration  of  Gro- 
ver  Cleveland.  Billy  treasures  recollections  of 
a  great-aunt  from  Brooklyn  who  used  to  come 
to  the  house,  despite  the  fact  that  she  was  of 
English  leanings  and  was  wont  to  add  spirit 
to  the  political  arguments  with  Father  Phil- 
lips by  her  prolonged  and  vehement  dis- 
approval of  Cleveland. 

Both  Mother  and  Father  Phillips  lived 
to  be  over  80,  and  Billy  has  the  tenderest 
memories  of  them. 


When  there  are  eight  children  in  a  family, 
most  family  exchequers  are  scarcely  bursting. 
The  Phillips'  exchequer  wasn't  either.  Billy 
went  out  to  work  at  the  usual  small-boy  jobs. 
He  carried  newspapers,  was  errand  boy  in  a 
stationery  store,  clerked  in  a  grocery  store 
when  he  got  a  little  older,  and  ran  a  laundry 
agency. 

These  were  high  school  days.  The  Newark 
High  School  was  then  on  Washington  Street 
at  Linden,  which  was  about  three  miles  from 
home.  He  pursued  the  business  course,  taking 
bookkeeping  under  Professor  Sandy.  Upon 
his  graduation,  his  first  full-time  job  was  as 
office  boy  and  general  utility  hand  in  the 
jewelry  factory  of  Kaiser  &  Jennings,  at  the 
corner  of  Green  and  Liberty  Streets.  The 
job  necessitated  trips  to  New  York  City 
several  times  a  week  and  gave  Billy  a  chance 
to  get  acquainted  with  downtown  Manhat- 
tan. The  jewelry  section  was  at  that  time 
centered  around  Maiden  Lane.  While  with 
this  firm  he  spent  a  lot  of  time  at  the  bench 
learning  stonesetting.  Then  one  day  Watson 
Rodemann,  one  of  Billy's  close  friends,  intro- 
duced him  to  his  boss,  Dr.  John  C.  Graft, 
a  dentist  who  had  discovered  a  formula  for 


BILLY  on  the  1938  "Circle" — taken  at  Oregon  State. 
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WILLIAM    L.    PHILLIPS   and    "Don"— taken    during 
Billy's    Newark    days,    when    he    was    23. 

making  a  plaster  that  would  not  shrink  when 
subjected  to  excessive  heat.  When  Rodemann 
quit  his  job  and  left  for  college,  Billy  asked 
for  it  and  got  it.  He  took  over  the  book- 
keeping from  Dr.  Graft  and  also  made  his 
plaster  and  distributed  it  and  the  other  dental 
specialties  which  he  made,  including  emery 
discs,  plates,  and  a  dental  varnish.  He  at- 
tended dental  conventions  with  Dr.  Graft,  and 
later  by  himself,  demonstrating  these  special- 
ties as  the  official  representative  of  the  Terra- 
plastica  Company,  the  name  of  Graft's  enter- 
prise. Rival  demonstrators  soon  dubbed  Billy 
"The  Terrible  Plaster  Man." 

Begins  His  Railroad  Experience 

In  1892  he  left  Graft  to  handle  freight 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  transferring  at 
length  to  the  office  of  the  Delivery  Clerk, 
where  much  of  his  work  entailed  claim  ad- 
justment. He  left  this  office  for  another  where 
he  made  out  bills. 


Meanwhile  he  was  beginning  to  have 
thoughts  increasingly  pressing  of  going  to 
college.  While  with  the  railroad  he  attended 
the  New  York  Preparatory  School  on  43rd 
Street  in  Manhattan,  taking  Latin,  geometry, 
and  English.  He  had  in  mind  preparing  for 
the  New  York  Law  School.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  the  legal  profession  was  a  useful  and 
highly  regarded  one.  In  Newark  he  had, 
moreover,  begun  to  engage  in  political  ac- 
tivities, working  with  people  in  local  city 
politics,  and  that  settled  the  question  of  get- 
ting a  legal  education.  He  would  get  one.  The 
law  seemed  to  work  in  very  well. 

An  unusual  item  of  Phillips  family  history 
concerns  the  order  of  Freemasonry.  In  1897, 
five  Phillips  brothers,  William  L.  included, 
all  entered,  passed,  and  raised  together,  in  the 
Blue  Lodge,  Northern  Number  25,  at 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  the  first  time  it  has 
been  known  to  happen  in  the  history  of  this 
ancient  and  venerable  brotherhood.  The 
father  a  Past  Master,  was  present  at  the  cere- 
monies. 

In  April  of  1901,  Billy  went  to  visit  his 
friend  Rodemann  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia in  Charlottesville  where  the  other  was 
studying  law,  and  the  two  oldtime  compan- 
ions took  advantage  of  a  one-day  excursion 
by  the  C.  &  O.  to  Richmond.  Having  spent 
several  hours  viewing  the  historic  sights  of 
the  city,  they  visited  Richmond  College,  and 
Billy  was  so  impressed  with  this  institution 
that  he  began  to  wonder  if  he  might  not  be 
able  to  come  here  to  study.  He  calculated  at 
length  that  he  could  by  enrolling  here  be 
able  to  give  full  time  to  college  work  away 
from  home  at  a  cost  of  no  more  than  attend- 
ing the  New  York  Law  School  and  living  at 
home.  In  September,  1901,  he  enrolled.  This 
will  answer  the  question  how  William  L. 
Phillips,  the  lad  from  Newark,  went  all  out 
to  transplant  himself  to  the  nether  side  of  the 
Mason  &  Dixon  Line  and  become  a  Rich- 
monder.  In  the  fall  of  1901  he  began  his 
course. 

Law  classes  were  held  in  the  Physics  Build- 
ing on  the  Franklin  Street  side  of  the  campus. 
Billy  roomed  on  the  third  floor  of  the  main 
building,  Ryland  Hall,  with  a  lad  named 
Nelson,  who  came  from  Culpepper,  Va.,  and 
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who  at  the  present  day  is  practicing  law  at 
Southern  Pines,  N.C  William  A.  Wallace 
and  Ben  Gaw  lived  in  the  room  which  ad- 
joined Billy's  to  the  west.  Billy  struck  up  a 
friendship  with  this  pair,  Yankee  though  he 
still  was,  and  Wallace  and  Gaw  were  very 
friendly  with  Jenkins,  Wright,  and  Carter, 
a  companionate  trio  who  lived  on  the  west 
side  of  the  campus  in  a  dwelling  known  as 
"The  Cottage."  So  Wallace,  Gaw,  Jenkins, 
Wright,  and  Carter  were  the  original  five  and 
invited  young  William  L.  Phillips  to  be  the 
sixth  in  their  coterie.  Their  group  was  con- 
genial, and  they  felt  it  was  large  and  worthy 
enough  to  become  a  formal  campus  organiza- 
tion. Meetings  were  held  on  Saturday  nights 
and  the  men  began  to  call  their  society  the 
Saturday  Night  Club.  This  six-man  nucleus 
soon  drew  others  to  it,  and  the  resulting  or- 
der became  the  Alpha  Chapter  of  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon  Fraternity. 

Meanwhile  Billy  was  carrying  on  with  his 
studies  and  trying  to  find  time  for  extra- 
curricular pursuits.  He  found  that  he  could 
live  inexpensively — securing  a  contract  for 


his  board  for  the  nine  months  term  for  $63, 
and  he  liked  the  law  course  well  enough.  He 
accepted  the  call  of  the  athletic  coach  and 
joined  the  football  squad,  on  which  he  says 
he  was  a  guinea  pig  for  the  regulars.  In  the 
spring  he  made  the  baseball  squad,  playing 
regularly  on  the  second  team  but  only  once 
with  the  first  team.  He  had  only  one  other 
campus  activity — membership  in  the  Philo- 
logian  Literary  Society. 

"Oh,  Mama!" 

In  the  spring  of  1902  a  Mr.  C.  H.  Graves 
representing  the  Universal  View  Company  of 
Philadelphia  visited  the  campus  and  em- 
ployed several  students  to  sell  his  products, 
scopes,  and  views,  and  hired  others  who 
would  in  turn  secure  further  salesmen.  The 
selling  took  place  in  the  summer  and  Billy 
was  among  those  who  went  to  visit  colleges 
and  preparatory  schools  in  the  spring  to  sign 
up  salesmen  for  the  summer  work.  With  him 
in  this  activity  were  Billy's  chapter  brothers, 
Bob  Oliver,  Cliff  Howell,  Ed  Hudgins,  Char- 
lie Dickinson,  and  Walter  Wildman.  Billy 


WHEN    BILLY   as   law  student  came   to    Richmond   College   in    1901,   he   roomed   in  this   building — Ryland 
Hall.   It  is  the   birthplace  of  Sigma   Phi   Epsilon. 
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About  twenty  feet  back  from  these 
buildings,  now  Tom  Jones'  Hardware 
Store  and  Jack's  Restaurant  (1517 
and  1519  W.  Broad  Street)  stood  the 
home  of  Doctor  J.  A.  C.  Chandler, 
chairman  of  the  Faculty  Committee  on 
fraternities.  Here  in  1901  the  Com- 
mittee of  Founders,  Jenkins,  Gaw,  and 
Phillips,  met  with  the  Faculty  Com- 
mittee on  Fraternities,  Doctor  Chandler 
("Jac"),  Doctor  Gaines  ("Whiskers") 
and  Doctor  Winston  ("Tricky"),  to  dis- 
cuss the  attempt  to  form  a  national 
fraternity  from  the  Saturday  Night 
Club.  Doctor  Chandler  and  Doctor 
Gaines  were  fraternity  men. 


himself  spent  the  summer  at  the  Philadelphia 
plant  directing  groups  in  the  field,  filling 
orders,  and  taking  an  occasional  visit  to 
check  the  work  of  the  field  crews.  He  recalls 
that  he  himself  made  one  picture  which  sold 
fairly  well.  It  was  titled  "Mamma,  Here 
Comes  the  Man  with  the  Little  Black  Box" 
and  portrayed  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon's  own  Billy 
Phillips  as  a  view  salesman  following  a  little 
boy  into  a  house  into  the  presence  of  a  greatly 
surprised  young  woman  dressed  in  negligee. 

In  the  fall  of  1902  Billy  returned  to  the 
campus  at  Richmond  but  found  his  wallet 
rather  flat.  To  help  in  the  payment  of  his 
expenses,  he  landed  a  part-time  job  with 
the  publishers  of  a  new  Southern  magazine, 
The  Oracle.  It  was  part-time  job  and  yet  it 
wasn't  for  it  occupied  about  six  hours  daily — 
Billy  was  bookkeeper  and  manager  of  the 
subscription  department — and  it  was  difficult 
for  him  to  find  time  for  campus  activities. 
He  was,  however,  that  year  nominated  for 
the  vice-presidency  of  the  senior  class  and  lost 
by  one  vote. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  1903  term,  a 


representative  of  the  well-known  book  pub- 
lishers, Doubleday,  Page,  visited  Richmond  in 
search  of  agents  and  salesmen  for  The  Life 
of  Robert  E.  Lee.  Billy  signed  up  and  began 
to  make  trips  to  rural  centers  and  colleges 
and  preparatory  schools  to  recruit  salesmen. 
He  also  took  the  Doubleday  representative 
whose  name  was  Crabtree,  to  several  other 
colleges,  introducing  him  to  student  friends. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  an  incident  befell 
which  richly  illustrates  Billy's  sense  of  humor. 
He  and  Crabtree  made  a  trip  to  Williams- 
burg and  were  met  at  the  station  by  Brother 
Clarence  Lee  Turnipseed.  The  names  of  the 
two  men — Crabtree  and  Turnipseed — were  so 
grotesquely  funny  in  concert  that  when  Billy 
introduced  the  pair  who  carried  the  names 
he  had  to  turn  away  to  conceal  his  bursting 
mirth. 

Along  with  his  other  duties,  Billy  kept 
right  on  working  for  the  Fraternity.  In  1903 
he  did  what  he  calls  missionary  work  by  vis- 
iting Ohio  State,  Wittenberg,  Purdue,  Iowa 
University,  Iowa  State,  and  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  visits  which  in  several  instances 
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led  to  chapters.  The  trip  was  financed,  Billy 
tells,  by  the  Richmond  group,  and  he  started 
with  just  enough  money  to  get  to  Ohio;  the 
boys  back  home  saw  to  it  that  funds  were 
waiting  for  him  at  each  stop  so  that  the 
trip  could  be  completed. 

In  the  summer  of  1904  Billy  came  back 
to  Newark  and  got  a  job  in  the  law  offices  of 
Henry  and  Egner,  but  he  decided  he  didn't 
like  the  law  as  it  was  practiced  and  wasn't 
fitted  for  it.  The  truth  was  that  the  more 
he  learned  about  the  law,  the  less  taste  he 
retained  for  being  a  lawyer.  It  impressed 
him  that  all  lawyers  did  was  to  sit  in  their 
offices  and  hear  troubles  of  other  people.  He 
thought  that  many  of  the  individuals  who 
visited  lawyers'  offices  in  those  days  were 
leaping  from  one  kind  of  trouble  into  an- 
other. They  were,  as  he  expressed  it,  jump- 
ing from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,  and 
the  man  who  went  to  a  lawyer's  office  was  as 
a  rule  a  man  who  didn't  try  to  help  himself. 

Phillips  the  Impresario 

The  next  bit  in  this  narrative  will  afford 


astonishment  to  those  who  think  they  know 
William  L.  Phillips.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
the  interlude  concerned  was  one  motivated 
by  the  man's  devotion  to  fraternity  or  by 
his  sense  of  adventure.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a 
very  brief  chapter  in  which  William  Lazell 
Phillips  is  introduced  as  play  producer.  Billy 
was  in  Newark  at  the  time ;  he  describes  this 
experience  with  such  sparse  and  sober  epithet 
that  it  becomes  funny: 

"Brother  W.  E.  Harvey  advised  me  that 
he  had  completed  the  writing  of  a  play, 
Lost  to  the  World.  I  returned  to  Richmond 
to  assume  charge  of  the  business  end  of 
that  production.  We  spent  several  months  in 
preparing  scenery,  selecting  the  cast,  and  ar- 
ranging the  booking.  The  play  opened  at 
Elizabeth,  N.J.,  and  ran  several  weeks  in 
New  Jersey  and  New  England.  The  company 
was  brought  back  to  New  York  and  dis- 
banded and  I  returned  to  Richmond." 

In  1906  Billy  went  to  work  for  the  At- 
lantic Coast  Line  Railway  in  the  office  of 
the  delivery  clerk  at  the  Byrd  Street  station, 
in  a  short  time  being  placed  in  charge  of  the 


MRS.  GOODE'S  Boarding  House 
(1017  W.  Main  St.)  where  Founder 
Phillips  boarded  for  the  session  1901- 
02  along  with  several  other  members 
of  the  newly-formed  Sigma  Phi  Ep- 
silon.  Founder  Phillips  had  a  contract 
with  Mrs.  Goode  for  three  meals  a 
day  for  nine  months  for  sixty-three 
dollars  ($63.00).  The  contract  con- 
tained a  clause  making  it  transferable! 
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Back  in  1908-09 
Grand  Secretary  Phil- 
lips kept  chapter  rec- 
ords in  his  pocket 
looseleaf  notebook. 
The  book  is  well  worn 
from  having  been 
carried  by  the  Grand 
Secretary  on  chapter 
visitations. 

Still  legible  are  the 
Grand  Secretary's 

1908-09  memoranda 
on  Lambda  Alpha 
(Georgia  Alpha)  and 
Delaware  Alpha. 
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freight  yards.  The  very  next  year,  however, 
he  left  the  A.C.L.,  taking  a  position  as  book- 
keeper and  shipping  clerk  with  Ruehl  &  Cox 
Company,  hotel  supplies.  He  stayed  with  this 
concern  until  elected  Grand  Secretary  of 
the  Fraternity  at  Chicago  in  April,  1908. 
During  all  these  years  of  moving  about  and 
changes  in  occupation,  Billy  was  also  doing 
fraternity  work.  He  was  seeing  that  the 
Journal  was  published  regularly  and  also 
doing  some  chapter  visiting.  Billy  had  be- 
gun to  work  on  this  with  a  whole  heart  and 
with  all  the  energies  which  he  could  pos- 
sibly spare. 

Indeed,  by  now  the  ball  was  beginning 
to  roll — a  ball  which  rolled  faster  as  it  got 
bigger  and  became  as  big  as  it  did  because  it 
rolled  fast  and  sure.  The  ball  of  fraternity. 
The  ball  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon.  And  Billy 
says,  "Without  a  vitalizing  force,  no  system, 
however  good,  will  be  successful." 

By  this  time  Billy  was  35  years  old  and 
still  a  bachelor.  He  had  always  been  too  busy 
to  marry.  He  had,  however,  managed  occa- 
sionally to  find  free  hours  in  the  evenings 
when  he  was  in  Richmond,  and  he  went  to 
court  Nora  Alice  Moore,  of  that  city.  In 
June,  1908,  they  were  married.  That  fall 
they  moved  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and  were 


settled  for  some  time  in  a  house  next  door 
to  the  chapter  house  of  District  of  Columbia 
Alpha  on  Rhode  Island  Avenue.  It  was  in 
one  of  the  chapter  house  rooms  that  the  Na- 
tional Office  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  was  then 
located,  and  in  it  Billy  got  out  the  first 
Directory  of  the  Fraternity. 

In  November,  1911,  at  the  request  of  his 
father-in-law,  Billy  and  his  wife  returned  to 
Richmond.  Mr.  Moore  wanted  his  daughter 
to  take  over  the  social  duties  of  his  home 
and  wished  his  son-in-law,  incidentally,  to 
look  after  his  business  interests  in  Richmond. 
Billy  reports  that  after  a  month  of  this  he 
insisted  on  being  released  so  that  he  could 
devote  his  time  exclusively  to  the  Fraternity 
and  its  office  in  the  American  Bank  Building. 

The  first  Mrs.  Phillips  passed  away  after 
a  short  illness  in  a  Richmond  hospital  on 
July  31,  1913.  Six  years  later  he  remarried. 
The  new  Mrs.  Phillips  was  Mary  Matilda 
Yeager  Moore,  widow  of  William  Owens 
Moore  who  was  a  brother  of  his  first  wife. 
Sig  Eps  everywhere  and  of  all  ages  know 
her  affectionately  as  Aunt  Molly. 

Since  1916,  Uncle  Billy  and  Aunt  Molly- 
have  spent  the  mellower  months  of  the  years 
in  their  home,  "Eastbury,"  23  miles  south- 
east of  Richmond,  fronted  by  the  mile-broad 


AT  THE  home  of  Grand  President  Nelson  R.  Cooney, 
Dalton,  Ohio,  in  August,  1912,  just  before  setting 
out  for  the  Conclave.  At  the  left  of  Billy  is  the 
Grand  President;  at  the  right  are  Mrs.  Cooney  and 
the    first    Mrs.    Phillips. 

historic  James  River.  This  is  where  the  Fed- 
eral Army  landed  troops  to  approach  the 
Battle  of  Malvern  Hill  against  the  South. 
Billy  bought  a  plot  of  90  acres  with  the  idea 
of  having  a  little  playground,  and  in  his 
eagerness  to  develop  it,  he  confesses,  cut 
down  too  many  trees — a  mistake,  he  points 
out,  made  by  most  city  men.  He  explains 
that  subsequently  he  set  out  many  more 
trees  to  pay  the  debt  to  nature.  Today  of  the 
original  90  acres,  there  are  only  seven  left, 
the  rest  of  the  plot  having  been  sold.  Billy 
himself  planned  the  house,  and  one  of  the 
chief  features  is  the  porch  which  runs  two 
ways  of  the  building,  50  feet  one  way  (over- 
looking the  James)  and  30  the  other. 

His  Chronology  in  Sigma   Phi   Epsilon 

But  this  story  was  originally  intended  as 


a  portrait,  not  as  a  biography.  Somehow  it 
has  strayed.  As  it  is,  little  has  been  related 
concerning  Billy's  service  in  Sigma  Phi  Epsi- 
lon. For  the  present  intent,  it  will  be  enough 
to  give  several  highlights. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  Billy  was  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  Saturday  Night 
Club  and  as  such  was  a  Founder  of  Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon,  the  mother  chapter  beginning  its 
life  officially  at  Richmond  College  on  No- 
vember 1,  1901.  He  was  on  the  committee 
of  three  which  fought  for  and  won  faculty 
approval  for  the  establishment  of  the  new 
Greek-letter  group.  On  December  10,  1903, 
he  was  appointed  chief  entertainer  to  the 
first  Conclave,  held  in  Richmond,  December 
23-25,  1903,  and  has  been  the  sparkplug 
behind  all  of  the  Conclaves,  eighteen  of  them, 
which  followed  the  first. 

He  was  the  first  editor  of  the  Journal, 
during  a  period  which  extended  from  1904 
until  1913  and  then  again  from  1919  until 
1921.  He  was  its  business  manager  from 
1904  until  1911  and  again  from  October, 
1919,  until  September,  1942.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  to  revise  the  first  per- 
manent Ritual  in  1907.  He  was  the  editor  of 
the  1915  and  1921  Directories  and  has  been 
general  supervisor  of  succeeding  issues.  He 
was  an  Endowment  Fund  trustee  from  1925 
until  1939  and  a  National  Headquarters 
trustee  from  1927  until  1942.  He  was  a 
trustee  of  the  Student  Loan  and  Fellowship 
Fund  from  1930  until  1940. 

In  the  realm  of  interfraternity  he  was  a 
participant  in  the  earliest  recorded  interfra- 
ternity activity.  The  record  states  that 
"Brother  Phillips  was  appointed  chairman  of 
a  committee  to  consult  with  Kappa  Alpha 


Official  Grand  Chapter  Gavel  made  from  the  newel  post  of  the  President's  House, 
Old  Richmond  College.  The  gavel  was  presented  to  the  fraternity  by  Grand 
Secretary  Phillips  on  August  26,    1926. 
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MR.  AND  MRS.  WILLIAM  L.  PHILLIPS  and  Grand 
President  Paul  Koontz  in  August,  1934,  at  Cent- 
tury  of   Progress,   Chicago. 

and  Pi  Kappa  Alpha  to  reconsider  action 
taken  by  fraternities  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session."  This  was  written  in  Virginia  Al- 
pha's Minutes  of  November  5,  1901.  He  was 
a  founder  of  the  National  Interfraternity 
Conference  in  1909  and  has  been  absent 
from  only  one  annual  session  since  then. 
He  has  been  on  the  Conference's  executive 
committee,  member  and  chairman  of  nu- 
merous other  committees.  He  was  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Conference  for  1928-29. 
His  most  recent  activity  (1942)  was  as  a 
member  of  the  War  Committee.  He  was  also 
a  founder  of  the  College  Fraternity  Secre- 
taries Association,  and  served  it  consecutively 
as  secretary,  vice-chairman,  and  finally  as 
chairman  in  1939-40. 

At  the  last  N.I.C.  session  in  New  York, 
Thanksgiving  time,  though  no  longer  Grand 
Secretary,  Billy  was  as  busy  a  participant  as 
he  had  ever  been,  planning  steps  that  would 
redound  in  the  greater  strength  and  glory 
and  longer  hale  life  of  his  dearly  beloved 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon. 


The  official  period  of  William  L.  Phillips' 
Grand  Secretaryship  extends  from  April  22, 
1908,  to  September  1,  1942.  Actually  he  be- 
came Grand  Historian  on  August  19,  1942, 
at  the  autumn  between-Conclaves  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  his  own  mem- 
bership on  the  Executive  Committee  begins 
officially  on  that  date. 

There  has  been  an  extensive  belief  that 
William  L.  Phillips  has  been  the  Grand  Sec- 
retary of  the  Fraternity  since  its  birth.  This 
is  not  the  fact,  though  the  assumption  is 
not  illogical.  One  of  the  Founders,  Billy 
was  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Alpha  chapter. 
At  the  Conclave  in  Richmond  in  1904  he 
was  elected  editor-in-chief  of  the  fraternity 
Journal,  and  that  official  position  continued 
for  nine  years.  At  the  Chicago  Conclave  in 
1908  he  was  appointed  District  Deputy  and 
before  the  meeting  adjourned  he  was  elected 
National  Secretary.  At  that  time  he  was  the 
only  Sig  Ep  who  had  attended  every  Con- 
clave and  had  been  present  at  the  installa- 
tion of  three-quarters  of  the  chapters. 

The  reports  Billy  has  made  of  his  visits 
among  the  chapters  from  coast  to  coast  re- 
flect very  keenly  the  high  regard  he  holds 
for  the  close  friendships  in  his  own  life. 
Perhaps  this  aspect  is  manifest  above  every- 
thing else  which  he  succeeds  in  conveying. 
He  has  always  been  a  staunch  booster  of 
Conclaves  as  a  powerful  catalyst  for  inter- 
familial  feeling  among  the  chapters  of  the 
Fraternity.  Even  today  he  thinks  that  the 
marked  progress  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  is  to 


BILLY  AT  I7TH  CONCLAVE.— Grand  Vice  President 
Corley  at  left;  at  right  Grand  Treasurer  Buchanan — 
in  Denver,  1935. 
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CONGENIAL  GROUP  of  varying  ages  at  "East- 
bury,"  Billy's  playland  on  the  "James,"  summer, 
1936.  Next  to  Billy  in  rear,  and  continuing  to  the 
right  are  Mrs.  Paul  Koontz,  Mrs.  Phillips,  and  Billy's 
sister,  Mrs.  Bertha  P.  Jordan.  In  front:  Anne  Dabney 
Mays  (niece  of  Billy),  Jean  Koontz,  Paul  Koontz, 
Jr. 

a  considerable  extent  ascribable  to  the  im- 
petus given  in  the  Conclaves.  These  meetings 
have  in  some  instances,  he  points  out,  been 
the  sole  contact  of  chapter  with  chapter. 
There  is  the  Journal,  of  course,  but  the 
Journal  is  not  enough.  "In  all  cases,"  Billy 
says,  "the  Conclaves  have  served  to  return 
delegates  inspired  with  the  nobility  of  the. 


work  and  with  a  new  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  fraternity.  These  Con- 
claves of  the  past  have  served  to  draw  our 
far-flung  chapters  into  a  cohesive  unit.  These 
Conclaves  have  builded  for  a  greater  and 
more  glorious  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon.  They  have 
advanced  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
our  work  nationally  and  in  the  individual 
chapters.  And  not  the  least  of  their  service 
has  been  in  the  making  and  cementing  of 
friendships  that  defy  time  and  distance.  The 
expenditure  of  money  and  effort  that  have 
gone  in  past  Conclaves  has  been  returned  to 
the  Fraternity  in  full  measure  and,  in  my 
judgment,  constitutes  a  most  valuable  invest- 
ment." 

Strong    on    Deeds 

Considering  his  length  of  service  to  the 
Fraternity,  all  the  paragraphs  produced  by 
Billy  for  the  Journal  would  not  total  a 
tremendous  wordage.  When  one  thinks  about 
it,  it  becomes  abundantly  clear  that  he  has 
produced  more  deeds  than  paragraphs  of 
words.  For  many  years  he  contributed  a  regu- 
lar department  in  the  Journal,  but  it  was 
a  stacatto  list  of  reminders  in  a  sparse  busi- 
nesslike vein,  having  to  do  mainly  with  the 


FAMILY  GROUP,   1916 


business  reports  of  the  individual  chapters 
and  admonitions  to  those  in  directorial  seats 
in  their  chapters  to  tend  assiduously  to  their 
knitting.  He  did  report  all  the  early  national 
interfraternity  conferences — before  the  N.I.C. 
itself  prepared  releases — and  he  seemed  to 
enjoy  it. 

Billy  Phillips  believes  deeply  in  sentiment 
and  in  the  intangible  human  values  above  the 
tangible  ones — there  aren't  many  men  who 
have  felt  and  exercised  the  power  of  these 
as  has  he — and  yet  he  has  always  practiced 
the  principle  that  sentiment  is  useless  and 
should  be  detested  where  it  interferes  with 
procedures  entailing  the  just,  the  right,  and 
the  practical. 

The  only  contributions  in  a  familiar  and 
entertaining  vein  he  has  ever  made  to  the 
Journal  are  his  reports  on  "swings  around 
the  circle  of  chapters."  These  reflect  his  richly 
human  and  humorous  side.  An  interesting 
gem  quoted  by  him  in  his  column  called 
"Boost,"  in  the  May,  1916,  Journal,  re- 
veals this  warming  facet  of  his  philosophy: 
"It  is  better  to  be  cut  by  a  pleasant  barber 
than  to  get  a  good  shave  from  a  grouch." 
Once  when  the  high  official  of  another  fra- 
ternity wrote  to   him   asking  the  name  of 


BILLY    AT   THE    MIKE— 19th    Conclave 


ON  THE  lawn  at  Penn  State,  May,  1939.  Charles  R. 
Gies,  District  Governor  No.  21,  sits  at  Billy's  left; 
on  the  other  side,   L.  M.  Burkholder,   Billy's  assistant. 

Sigma  Phi  Epsilon's  patron  god  or  goddess 
— the  man  may  have  been  an  S.A.E.,  whose 
patron  goddess  is  Minerva — William  L. 
Phillips  replied  tersely,  "Mazuma."  Even 
then  Billy  was  worrying  about  some  of  the 
chapters  paying  off  their  mortgages,  which, 
if  they  couldn't,  a  patron  goddess  wouldn't 
do  them  much  good.  On  one  of  his  trips  he 
reported  that  his  party  had  "headed  for 
Sunny  California,  where  18  consecutive  days 
of  rain  had  made  the  Sacramento  Valley  a 
series  of  lakes,"  and  when  he  arrived  in  Los 
Angeles  to  observe  the  same  brand  of  liquid 
sunshine  he  remarked  that  the  chamber  of 
commerce  would  doubtless  explain  that  they 
had  turned  it  on  merely  to  wash  the  streets. 

The  last  time  Billy  took  a  swing  around 
the  Sig  Ep  circle  of  chapters  was  in  1938. 
He  started  out  from  Richmond  on  January 
16  and  returned  61  days  later.  He  had  a  good 
time,  as  his  story  in  the  Journal  reflected, 
and  he  gave  this  report  in  summary:  "Busi- 
ness is  good." 

Here  is  an  incident  which  speaks  elo- 
quently for  Billy's  appreciation  of  sentiment. 
When  Richmond  College  moved  its  site  and 
the  president's  residence  was  torn  down,  Billy 
secured  an  old  newel  stairway  post  and  con- 
trived from  it,  in  its  original  form,  unhewn, 
two  gavels,  one  of  which  he  gave  to  his  own 
chapter,  Virginia  Alpha,  and  the  other  to 
the  Grand  Chapter.  He  made  the  presenta- 
tion in  August,  1926. 

Today,  no  longer  the  Grand  Secretary, 
Billy  serves  on  the  Executive  Committee,  the 
ruling  body  of  the  Fraternity,  as  Grand  His- 
torian. Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  is  still  the  main- 
spring of  his  life.  He  can't  but  continue  his 
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MRS.  WILLIAM  L.  PHILLIPS  at  Roxbury,  Va..  1942. 

indefatigable  work  for  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon. 
He  has  seen  it  through  one  war,  and  he  has 
no  grave  misgivings  concerning  its  future. 

"There  will  always  be  fraternities,"  he 
says,  "for  it  is  a  peculiar  animal  who  lives 
by  himself."  But  he  also  thinks  that,  in 
some  form  or  other,  there  will  always  be 
wars,  too,  because  there  will  always  be  men 
with  ambition,  and  then  he  utters  a  precept 
which  he  remembers  his  father,  Henry  F. 
Phillips,  having  often  quoted:  "Human  na- 
ture is  the  same  under  the  same  conditions 
the  world  over  and  always  will  be." 

There  Is  Bad  as  Well  as  Good  Sentiment 

Many  times  it  has  been  said — not  that 
William  Lazell  Phillips  has  been  the  wise  and 
resourceful  and  energetic  mentor  of  Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon— but  that  he  is  Sigma  Phi  Epsi- 
lon. He  is  the  Fraternity  and  the  Fraternity  is 
he.  This  is  sheer  balderdash,  a  type  of  repre- 
hensible Greek-letter  chauvinism  indulged  in 
by  the  rah-rah  boys  that  is  always  bad  for 
the  Fraternity  and  for  all  fraternities.  Wil- 
liam L.  Phillips  isn't  a  synonym  for  Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon  in  the  least,  and  he  is  the 
first  one  to  be  embarrassed  and  nettled  by 
such  silly  ascription.  It  is  true  that  the  build- 
ing of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  Fraternity  has 
proceeded  carefully  and  surely  according  to 
plans  William  L.  Phillips  has,  step  by  step, 
conceived  for  its  building.  It  is  true  no  fra- 
ternity leader  who  has  ever  lived  has  done 
as  much,  relatively  single-handed,  for  a  fra- 


ternity, especially  a  fraternity  that  has  at- 
tained top-notch  ranking.  When  Billy  entered 
upon  his  career  in  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  it  was 
an  infant.  It  became  his  charge.  He  coddled 
it,  cajoled  it,  fed  it,  spanked  it,  wheedled  it, 
counseled  it,  doctored  it,  until  with  the  fleet- 
ing years  it  became  an  All- American  in  fame 
and  strength.  Today  when  Sig  Eps  call  theii 
fraternity  the  best,  rivals  no  longer  smile, 
for  it  is  no  far  cry  from  the  truth. 

But  to  return  to  the  record,  there  has  been 
no  fraternity  leader  who  has  worked  as  hard 
as  he,  has  hit  as  straight  to  the  mark,  or 
stuck  to  the  job  so  long  and  with  such  de- 
votion, lovingkindness,  and  wisdom.  For  all 
the  seeming  modesty  of  his  record,  it  is 
articulately  glorious.  It  is  no  overstatement 
to  call  it  a  monument.  It  is  singular.  It  need 
in  no  wise,  though  it  be  inanimate,  blush  to 
set  beside  that  of  William  Raimond  Baird, 
George  Banta,  Sr.,  William  C.  Levere,  and 
Francis  W.  Shepardson.  Just  set  it  there 
for  the  fun  of  it,  and  see  how  it  stacks  up. 
But  all  this  can  be  straightforwardly  reported 
without  resort  to  sickening  verbiage.  William 


WILLIAM     L.     PHILLIPS    takes    time     out    at    the 
Cleveland    Conclave    (1937)    to    plug    Philip    Morris. 
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L.  Phillips  is  a  noble  American  human  being 
who  happens  to  have  built  a  fraternity  quite 
without  having,  in  the  manner  of  a  ma- 
gician, turned  himself  into  it  or  vice  versa. 

William  L.  Phillips  has  no  violent  dislikes 
except  perhaps  for  people  who  ride  the 
bandwagon,  who  push  themselves  front  and 
center  with  unmannerly  brass  when  they  have 
no  background  to  be  in  the  foreground.  He 
says  he  is  attracted  most  to  men  who  have 
a  sense  of  humor.  He  believes  that  the  basic 
habits  of  living  a  useful  life  are  orderliness, 
cleanliness,  and  consideration  of  other 
people's  rights — an  attempt  to  see  that  the 
other  fellow  has  his  own  share.  He  has  no 
superstitions,  he  says,  except  he  laces  his 
right  shoe  first,  a  habit  which  he  got  from 


tying  on  his  baseball  shoes  during  his  school 
days  when  some  of  his  teammates  were 
rubbing  their  rabbits'-feet.  He  likes  very 
much  to  read  maps  and  he  has  a  great 
memory  for  such  things  as  railroad  junctions 
and  stations.  He  has  enough  imagination  to 
make  a  good  fisherman.  He  has  never  read 
Alice  in  Wonderland. 

He  still  has  not  got  over  his  boyhood  de- 
sire to  be  an  architect,  and  his  parting  shot 
is  likely  to  be  that  he  would  yet  long  to  see 
that  highway-railway-waterway  built  across 
this  country — perhaps  when  the  war  is  over 
— a  straight,  unbroken  line,  from  one  coast 
to  another.  William  L.  Phillips  is  a  master 
builder.  He  has  not  been  called  that  very 
much,  but  that's  what  he  is. — J.  R. 


EIGHT  PAST  GRAND  PRESIDENTS 
CONVEY  TRIBDTE 


"Your  Dominant  Interest  Was  Not  .  .  ." 
By  PAUL  G.  KOONTZ  (1932-35) 

You  will  remember  that  we  first  became 
acquainted  back  in  1914  on  the  occasion 
of  the  installation  of  my  chapter.  Even  then 
you  were  a  dynamo,  the  guiding  spirit  of 
our  fraternity,  and  I  looked  upon  you  as  a 
really  important  personage.  With  the  years 
as  acquaintance  has  developed  into  warm  and 
understanding  friendship,  my  appraisal  of 
you  has  ever  increased. 

I  served  as  a  National  Officer  with  you 
for  some  twelve  years.  There,  at  first  hand, 
it  was  brought  home  to  me  over  and  over 
again  that  your  dominant  interest  in  life  was 
not  the  welfare  of  Billy  Phillips  but  of  Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon.  Undoubtedly  the  growth  of  our 
fraternity  and  its  stability  is  due  in  great 
measure  to  your  vision,  your  unfaltering  zeal 
and  your  magnetic  personality. 

I  do  not  care  to  believe  that  your  active 
service  will  end  soon.  But  you  may  be  sure 


that  wherever  it  does  your  influence  and 
idealism  will  guide  us  still  and  will  inspire 
our  brotherhood.  Thousands  of  us  will  treas- 
ure priceless  memories.  I  am  one  who  will. 

"Founder,  Father,  Mother,  Secretary  .  .  ." 
By  JAMES  H.  CORLEY  (1937-40) 

YOU  are  approaching  a  period  in  your  life 
which  all  of  us  hope  some  day  to  reach — 
namely,  the  day  of  retirement  after  many 
years  of  service  in  an  institution  or  activity 
to  which  we  have  devoted  the  major  portion 
of  our  lives.  You  have  reached  this  golden 
opportunity  in  the  prime  of  your  young  life, 
more  full  of  enthusiasm  and  energy  than 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  undergraduates 
now  enrolled  as  active  members  of  the  fra- 
ternity. 

As  one  of  the  Founders  and  the  father, 
mother,  and  secretary  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
Fraternity  and  the  many  thousands  of  its 
alumni,  you  have  a  truly  great  record  to  look 
back  upon.  The  service  which  has  been  so 
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left,  and  with  his  roommate, 
Alfonso  Calzado,  right,  who,  in- 
cidentally, was  responsible  for 
the  removal  of  the  moustache. 


well  performed  by  you  over  the  period  of 
years  must  give  you  great  satisfaction  when 
you  view  the  results  accomplished  so  success- 
fully over  many  years.  The  years  during 
which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  serving  you 
in  various  national  offices  of  the  Fraternity 
were  indeed  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege.  I 
found  out  one  thing — that  mentioning  the 
name  "Sigma  Phi  Epsilon"  and  that  of  Wil- 
liam L.  Phillips  meant  one  and  the  same 
thing,  and  that  the  same  spirit  of  friendship, 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  a  cause  was  stimu- 
lated and  inspired  by  your  splendid  work. 
The  Fraternity  meant  a  great  deal  to  me  be- 
fore I  had  the  opportunity  to  be  associated 
with  you,  but  after  my  first  meeting  with 
you  at  Richmond  and  thenceforward  Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon  has  meant  a  great  deal  more  to 
me,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  endeared  in  my 
heart  as  an  organization  with  high  spiritual 
ideals,  which  is  devoted  to  the  welfare  and 
friendship  of  the  men  who  wear  its  golden 
heart.  And  to  me  your  face  is  engraved  on 
each  heart  and  crest  of  our  fraternity. 

It  is  a  great  loss  to  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  to 
have  you  retire  now,  but  you  are  entitled  to 
rest,  a  little  fishing,  and  to  the  privilege  of 
going  on  a  leisurely  trip  throughout  the 
country,  which  you  and  Aunt  Molly  can 
enjoy  to  your  hearts'  content. 

It  must  give  you  great  satisfaction  to  retire 
knowing  that  your  job  has  been  well  done. 

Marcellene  and  the  children  send  their 
love  and  sincere  best  wishes  to  you  and 
Aunt  Molly  with  the  hope  that  in  your  spare 
time  you  will  again  honor  California  with  a 
visit.  It  is  safe.  The  Japs  haven't  taken  over, 
and  never  will. 


Good  luck,  good  health,  and  great  happi- 
ness to  you  both. 

"Do  You  Remember  .  .  .  ?" 

By  RODNEY  C.  BERRY  (1940-42) 

AS  the  time  for  your  retirement  draws  near 
my  memory  goes  back  nearly  thirty  years  and 
I  recall  the  old  office  in  the  Electric  Building 
where  you  worked  to  build  Sigma  Phi  Epsi- 
lon. A  few  years  later  I  came  to  work  in 
Richmond  and,  when  I  left  my  office  at  four 
o'clock,  it  seemed  natural  for  me  to  drift 
into  your  office  and  be  put  to  work.  I  re- 
member the  old  copy  press  where  we  made 
copies  of  the  day's  work,  then  dried  the 
letters  and  often  carried  them  to  the  Post 
Office.  You  always  seemed  to  have  more 
than  you  could  do  and  willing  hands  were 
welcome.  As  you  will  remember,  there  was 
no  staff  of  assistants,  no  Traveling  Repre- 
sentatives, and  no  District  Governors  in  those 
days,  but  you  always  found  volunteers  to 
help.  Most  of  the  alumni  were  young  and 
joined  in  the  work  enthusiastically. 

Do  you  remember  the  fun  we  had  as  we 
planned  and  managed  the  1916  Conclave  at 
the  Jefferson?  I  didn't  know  what  it  was 
about,  but  I  enjoyed  the  jobs  you  gave  me. 
I  recall  the  House  Parties  down  at  Eastbury, 
and  traveling  with  you  to  the  chapters  in 
Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Washington, 
helping  to  organize  and  form  Alumni  Cor- 
porations. Then  in  1923  you  were  given  an 
assistant,  when  Brother  Freeark  was  em- 
ployed as  the  first  Traveling  Secretary. 

Do  you  remember  how  we  worked  and 
worried  about  the  Silver  Jubilee  Conclave,  the 
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first  really  big  conclave,  and  how  successfully 
it  turned  out?  Do  you  remember  how  we 
tricked  you  into  having  your  painting  made 
and  how  surprised  you  were  when  it  was 
unveiled  and  presented  to  the  fraternity  at 
the  banquet?  It  was  at  this  conclave  that 
you  were  given  a  contract  with  the  Executive 
Committee.  This  gave  you  a  security  of  mind 
and  a  freedom  of  action  which  enabled  you 
to  do  your  best. 

Then  I  recall  our  trip  to  Seattle  in  1928. 
That  was  the  happiest  experience  in  my  fra- 
ternity life.  I  believe  that  Aunt  Molly,  Mrs. 
Jordan  and  you  will  agree  that  that  trip  was 
"tops."  My  only  regret  was  that  you  waited 
until  you  reached  home  to  buy  your  movie 
camera. 

Then  at  Big  Winn  I  remember  the  honest 


tears  when  you  congratulated  me  after  my 
election  as  Grand  Marshal.  I  remember  the 
many  worries  of  the  Executive  Committee 
as  you  struggled  to  guide  the  fraternity 
through  the  financial  depression.  I  could  go 
on,  but  my  letter  would  be  too  long. 

Billy,  our  desires  to  make  Sigma  Phi  Epsi- 
lon  a  greater  fraternity  sometimes  led  us  to 
disagree,  but  I  believe  that  these  disagree- 
ments were  of  the  head  and  not  of  the  heart. 
I  shall  cherish  the  memory  of  our  association 
and  I  hope  that  I  have  made  some  worthy 
contributions  to  the  growth  of  the  fraternity. 

As  I  sit  here  thinking  of  the  hundreds  of 
interesting  and  happy  events  in  which  we 
have  participated  in  our  fraternity  life,  it 
does  not  seem  possible  that  five,  ten,  or  even 
twenty-five  years   have  passed.   The   events 
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WITH  THREE  other 
Founders  at  the  first 
Conclave,  Virginia  Alpha  Chap- 
ter Hall  (Richmond)  December 
23.  Left  to  right,  first  row: 
J.  Raymond  Wright,  J.  Chalmers 
Bristow,  founder,  Thomas  T. 
Wright.  Second  row:  Delaware 
W.  Scott,  Josiah  R.  Loughner, 
founder,  William  L.  Phillips. 
Third  row:  John  W.  Cammack, 
founder,  Carter  A.  Jenkins,  R. 
Lester  Hudgins,  Clifton  H. 
Howell,  Charles  W.  Dickinson, 
Jr.,  Thomas  J.  Kagey,  James  B. 
Webster,  Robert  H.  Oliver. 
Back  row:  Edward  W.  Hudgins, 
founder,  Donald  W.  Gaw. 


IQnC  AT  THE  second  Con- 
■•"«  clave,  Pittsburgh  and 
Washington,  Pa.,  April  24-27. 
Left  to  right:  First  row:  Wil- 
liam L.  Phillips,  Virginia  Alpha; 
Robert  H.  Oliver,  Virginia  Al- 
pha; C.  H.  Howell,  Virginia  Al- 
pha. Second  row:  Clarence 
Lee  Turnipseed,  Virginia  Delta; 
(Unidentified),  Robert  Lane, 
Charles  Adams,  Dr.  Frank  Rimer, 
Pennsylvania  Alpha. 
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AT    HIS    desk   in    the    then    Central    Office 
— Room  907,  American  Building,  Richmond. 


seem  so  vivid.  This  only  emphasizes  the  in- 
teresting life  that  you  have  had  and  I  urge 
that  you  write  the  story  as  your  final  gift  to 
the  fraternity.  Thousands  of  Sig  Eps  and 
other  fraternity  men  are  waiting  for  this  story. 
You  will  live  your  life  over  again  as  you 
write,  and  what  a  joy  lies  ahead.  Please 
don't  put  it  off. 

I  send  sincere  wishes  for  many,  many  years 
of  good  health  and  happiness  to  Aunt  Molly 
and  you.  May  God  bless  you  both. 

"A  Toast  from  Coast  to  Coast" 

By  FRANCIS  J.  KNAUSS  (1916-23) 

YOURS  is  the  proud  record  of  having  com- 
pleted thirty-four  years  of  faithful  service  to 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  as  our  Grand  Secretary. 
During  that  time  you  have  earned  and  had 
the  love  and  admiration  of  the  thousands  of 
young  men  who  joined  our  ranks  and  who 
now  are  leaders  in  our  country.  We  all  re- 
spect you  for  what  you  are  and  what  you 
have  accomplished.  No  one  can  boast  of  a 


finer  achivement  than  can  you.  You  were  a 
founder  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  and  for  more 
than  a  third  of  a  century  you  have  guided  our 
fraternity. 

My  intimate  association  with  you  during 
the  nine  years  I  was  a  Grand  Officer  of  Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon  gave  me  ample  opportunity  to 
note  and  value  your  contribution  to  the  wel- 
fare and  progress  of  our  organization. 

From  coast  to  coast  Sig  Eps  give  you  a 
toast.  May  you  live  long  to  contemplate  the 
good  work  you  have  done  and  may  you  en- 
joy the  rest  which  will  now  be  yours.  May 
peace,  comfort  and  content  be  yours  forever. 

We  shall  always  desire  your  counsel  and 
advice  and  we  know  we  shall  have  your 
cooperation  in  the  future  work  of  the  fra- 
ternity. 

My  life  has  been  the  richer  because  I  have 
known  you  and  been  associated  with  you.  On 
your  retirement  as  Grand  Secretary,  Billy,  I 
salute  you.  You  are  a  grand  old  man;  they 
don't  make  them  any  finer. 
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"To  the  Shadow  of  the   Monument" 
By  WHITNEY  EASTMAN  (1923-26) 

ON  this  occasion  of  your  thirty-fourth  anni- 
versary as  the  motivating  force  behind  Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon,  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that  you 
should  retire  to  the  shadow  of  the  monument 
which  you  have  builded  and  enjoy  the  re- 
maining years  of  your  life  in  retrospect  and 
satisfaction. 

I  want  to  join  your  many  friends  and  ad- 
mirers in  conveying  to  you  my  warmest  re- 
gards and  hearty  congratulations. 

The  Fraternity  of  which  I  am  proud  to  be 
a  member  owes  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  which 
it  can  never  pay  in  full  for  the  many  long 
years  of  faithful  service  you  have  rendered 
to  it.  For  years  while  many  of  us  have  been 
idling  along  you  have  accepted  leadership 
and  have  devoted  the  necessary  time  and 
energy  to  achieve  success  and  distinction  in 
the  field  of  social  fraternities.  Those  of  us 
who  have  been  privileged  to  have  known  you 
or  to  have  worked  with  you  have  always 
marveled  at  your  unceasing  energy  and  your 
rare  ability  to  get  things  accomplished. 

The  Fraternity  has  grown  and  prospered 
under  your  leadership,  and  you  have  builded 
for  the  Fraternity  a  monument  of  good  will 


and  fellowship  which  will  endure  through 
the  ages. 

My  life  has  been  enriched  by  your  friend- 
ship and  your  inspirational  leadership,  and  I 
want  to  join  in  wishing  you  Godspeed,  good 
health  and  a  long  life. 

"Ideals,   Leadership,  Judgment" 
By  A.  P.  DIPPOLD  (1926-28) 

YOUR  retirement  as  Grand  Secretary  this 
fall  marks  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  my  in- 
troduction to  you,  when  you  initiated  me  into 
New  York  Beta.  It  was  an  event  that  I  shall 
never  forget — your  sincerity  at  that  time  in 
your  belief  that  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  would 
become  one  of  the  leading  college  fraternities 
before  many  years. 

It  was  your  code  of  fraternity  ideals,  your 
leadership,  your  good  judgment,  your  far- 
sightedness and  your  faith  in  mankind  that 
made  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  what  it  is  today- — 
the  best  in  the  land. 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  in  my  life 
has  been  the  privilege  of  being  associated 
with  you  on  the  Executive  Committee. 

Although  you  are  retiring  from  active  duty, 
I  know  that  we  shall  continue  to  seek  your 
advice  and  guidance  for  many  more  years. 


1918 


MONTANA   ALPHA    Instal- 
lation Committee,  February  2. 
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COLUMBIA  RIVER  Highway  in  Oregon.  Left,  with  "Aunt  Molly." 
Right,  with  Orville   R.  Zimmerman,  Washington   Beta. 


"You  Have  Seen  the  Fruition  .  .  ." 
By  CHARLES  L.  YANCEY  (1930-32) 

I  HAVE  just  come  to  a  realization  of  the 
fact  that  you  have  served  approximately 
thirty-four  years  as  Grand  Secretary  of  Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon. 

Thirty-four  years  of  drudgery  is  a  long, 
long  time,  but  thirty-four  years  of  the  type 
and  quality  of  work  you  have  done  I  know 
has  seemed  a  short  period  indeed.  Just  think! 
For  a  third  of  a  century  you  have  been  per- 
mitted to  follow  a  labor  of  love,  a  labor 
for  the  consummation  of  ideals — and  best 
of  all,  you  have  seen  a  delightful  fruition  of 
your  efforts. 

One  who  has  delivered  the  quality  of  work 
and  results  that  you  have  is  entitled  to  long- 
evity— of  body  as  well  as  spirit.  May  the 
best  of  everything  hover  over,  surround,  and 
abide  with  you,  for  many,  many  happy  days, 
and  I  only  hope  that  I  may  spend  some  of 
them  with  you. 


"Hard   Work   and   Willingness" 

By  WILLIAM  M.  FRANCIS  (1935-37) 

AT  this  time  I  want  to  express  my  best  wishes 
and  hearty  greetings  to  you,  as  you  now  step 
down  from  our  Grand  Secretary  to  a  place 
in  the  world  of  retirement  after  so  many  years 
of  devotion  and  sincere  effort.  Our  frater- 
nity's success  can  be  attributed  to  your  fore- 
sightedness,  hard  work,  and  the  willingness 
to  cooperate  with  other  fraternity  groups  of 
the  fraternity  world  at  large.  Your  interest 
in  this  way  has  made  you  a  leader  of  promi- 
nence in  the  interfraternity  world  and  at  the 
same  time  has  been  an  invaluable  asset  to 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon. 

During  the  years  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
holding  several  offices,  and  the  extreme  honor 
of  being  Grand  President,  our  relations  were 
most  agreeable  and  always  for  Sig  Ep  good. 

Allow  me  to  commend  you  for  your  sincere 
effort  and  hearty  cooperation  in  behalf  of  our 
Fraternity, 


TRIBUTE  FROM  OTHER  SIG  EP 
OFFICERS,  PAST  AND  PRESENT 


"Your  Work  a    Monument  .  .  ." 

By  R.  L.  RYAN,  California  Alpha,  Grand 
Marshal 


EMBERS  of  our  Fraternity  will  never  mark 
the  date  of  your  retirement  for  the  reason 
that  your  years  of  work  have  left  a  monument 
always  to  be  remembered  and  established  your 
name  as  a  part  of  our  organization. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  must  lose  your  active 
participation  in  our  affairs,  but  we  know  that  you 
will  not  hesitate  to  counsel  with  us  in  the  trying 
times  ahead  when  we  shall  ask  for  your  help. 

It  is  some  consolation  to  us  to  know  that  it  has 
been  possible  for  our  Fraternity  to  provide  in  a 
small  respect  the  means  under  which  you  may 
now  retire  from  active  participation  and  to  enjoy 
together  with  Aunt  Molly  the  rest  and  recreation 
that  you  have  been  entitled  to  for  some  time. 

"You   Have  Been  the  Fraternity" 

By  T.  B.  STRAIN,  Nebraska  Alpha,  Past 
Grand  Historian 

I  DID  not  realize  that  you  were  about  ready  to 
retire  from  active  duty  and  I  cannot  let  the  occa- 
sion come  and  go  without  a  few  words. 

To  me  and  to  many  other  Sig  Eps  all  over  the 
United  States,  you  have  been  the  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
Fraternity,  for  it  has  been  your  guiding  force  and 
imagination  that  has  carried  us  on  to  what  we  are 
today.  I  hope  that  the  ideals  that  you  have  set  forth 
will  continue  as  long  as  the  Fraternity  exists. 

Then,  too,  I  have  fortunately  been  permitted  to 
serve  actively  with  you  and  I  shall  never  forget 
those  years  that  I  was  on  the  Executive  Council 


1  Q9?  KANSAS  GAMMA  Instal- 
'  *"  lation.  Left  to  right:  Past 
Grand  President,  Whitney  H.  East- 
man, New  Hampshire  Alpha;  Wil- 
liam L.  Phillips;  the  late  Grand 
Vice-President  and  JOURNAL  Edi- 
tor Clifford  B.  Scott,  Nebraska 
Alpha, 


and  had  a  chance  to  both  work  and  play  with  you. 
I  am  only  sorry  that  my  own  affairs  did  not  permit 
me  to  carry  on. 

I  hope  that  both  you  and  Aunt  Molly  enjoy  the 
best  that  there  is  in  life  and  if  in  your  attempts  to 
get  recreation  you  should  find  it  possible  to  be  in 
Nebraska,  the  latch-string  will  always  be  out  at 
the  Strain  residence. 

"You   Have   Earned  a   Rest" 

By  FRANK  S.  ROBBINS,  Indiana  Alpha, 
Past  Grand  Vice-President 

BACK  in  1905  when  you  were  struggling  to  extend 
the  Chapters  in  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  and  create  this 
organization  it  was  my  pleasure  to  make  your  ac- 
quaintance, which  I  have  valued  so  much  ever 
since.  I  recall  the  early  days  of  the  fraternity  and 
the  extra  efforts  that  you  had  to  make  at  that 
time  to  help  this  cause  along.  Now  after  thirty- 
four  years  as  the  Grand  Secretary  of  this  Fraternity, 
you  have  reached  the  time  when  you  will  relinquish 
this  position.  I  wish  to  join  with  many  others  in 
my  thanks  for  your  heroic  work  and  to  commend 
you  upon  your  accomplishments. 

You  have  earned  a  rest  from  the  heavy  responsi- 
bilities that  you  have  carried  for  so  many  years,  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  efforts  which  you  have  put  into 
this  Fraternity  will  show  fruits  for  many  years  to 
come. 

"You  Had  a  Terrific  Struggle" 

By  C.  W.  DICKINSON,  Jr.,  Virginia  Alpha 

I  HAVE  watched  the  development  of  the  Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon  Fraternity  under  your  leadership  from 
its  foundation  in  old  Richmond  College.  It  is  a 
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pleasure  to  write  in  a  personal  letter  to  you  my 
hearty  congratulations  on  your  splendid  success  in 
the  organization  and  development  of  this  frater- 
nity. I  know  that  you  had  a  terrific  struggle  in  the 
first  years  of  the  existence  of  the  fraternity.  I  also 
know  that  you  had  many  difficult  problems  to  solve 
during  World  War  I  and  that  you  must  feel 
relieved  to  transfer  some  of  these  difficult  prob- 
lems to  other  persons  during  this  World  War. 

I  hope  that  you  will  retire  to  your  home  on  the 
James  River  and  spend  some  of  your  leisure  time 
in  writing  a  history  of  the  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
Fraternity.  I  believe  that  this  would  give  you  great 
pleasure  and  the  history  would  be  of  tremendous 
value  to  the  further  development  of  the  fraternity. 

"Your  Work  Has  Been  Monumental" 

By  THOMAS  V.  McCALL,  Virginia  Alpha, 
Founder 

IT  IS  difficult  for  me  to  realize  that  you  will  soon 
retire  as  Grand  Secretary  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
Fraternity,  after  thirty-four  years  of  faithful,  effi- 
cient and  loyal  service. 

Your  work  for  and  in  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  has 
been  monumental.  Indeed,  your  wise  leadership  and 
your  untiring  and  consecrated  labors  have  been 
largely  instrumental  in  erecting  a  monument — 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  Fraternity — which  will  last  as 
long  as  men  cherish  human  ideals  and  human 
devotion. 

In  a  very  peculiar  and  definite  way,  to  me  Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon  has  been  personified  in  "Billy 
Phillips." 

As  one  of  the  "originals"  and  your  brother  in 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  from  its  beginning,  I  salute 
you  and  thank  you  and  appreciate  you  and  love 


you  and  wish  for  you  and  your  noble  wife  many 
more  years  of  success  and  joy. 
Yours,  for  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

"Your  Place  Is  Secure" 

By  WILLIAM  HUGH  CARTER,  Virginia 
Alpha,  Founder 

THE  announcement  of  your  approaching  retirement 
from  the  office  of  Grand  Secretary  of  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon  causes  peculiar  emotions  to  rise  within  me. 
To  those  of  us  whose  memories  go  back  to  the 
beginning,  you,  in  a  very  real  sense,  are  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon.  You  are  the  link  that  binds  the  little 
organization  of  the  long  ago  to  the  nation-wide 
fraternity  of  today. 

For  thirty-four  years  you  have  guided  the  destiny 
of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon.  You  have  seen  it  grow 
from  almost  nothing  to  one  of  the  most  prominent 
and  most  outstanding  fraternities  in  the  world. 
You  have  been  the  very  life  of  the  organization, 
and  its  growth  and  development  are  due  more  to 
your  vision,  your  wisdom  and  your  hard  and  un- 
remitting work  than  to  any  other  individual  or 
force  or  influence  that  could  be  named.  You  have, 
by  your  unselfish  devotion  to  the  interests  and  the 
ideals  of  the  fraternity,  won  the  undying  love  of 
the  thousands  of  men  who  have  passed  through 
the  mystic  portals  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  and  you 
will  live  in  their  hearts  as  long  as  life  shall  last. 

Although  you  are  retiring  from  the  arduous 
duties  of  the  office  of  Grand  Secretary,  you  are 
not  retiring  from  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon.  Your  place 
in  the  fraternity  is  forever  secure,  and  generations 
yet  unborn  will  read  of  your  work  and  think  of 
your  name  with  gratitude  and  devotion. 

You  have  earned  a  rest.  Some  one  else  may  take 
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up  the  work,  but  no  one  else  can  ever  fill  your 
place  in  the  hearts  of  your  brothers.  May  God 
bless  you  in  every  way,  my  beloved  friend  and 
brother,  and  may  the  sunshine  of  His  presence 
make  your  pathway  glorious  and  happy  as  you  go 
on  through  the  years. 

"Almost  Singlehanded,  You   Lifted  the 
Brotherhood" 

By     EDGAR     ALLEN,     Virginia     Alpha, 
Founder 

I  KNOW  that  when  you  retire  as  Grand  Secretary 
of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  you  will  do  so  satisfied  that 
in  your  lifetime  you  have  done  a  great  work,  the 
results  of  which  will,  for  a  long  time  in  the  future, 
shape  the  lives  of  thousands  of  men  into  a  better 
and  finer  mould.  I  feel,  and  I  believe  all  of  the 
members  who  started  with  our  fraternity  from  its 
beginnings  feel,  that  you,  almost  singlehanded, 
lifted  the  brotherhood  from  only  a  secular  club 
to  a  place  among  our  great  fraternities,  and  made 
of  it  a  society  which  we  are  now  proud  to  be  mem- 
bers of. 

Your  life  has  been  devoted  to  one  object,  and  in 
accomplishing  that  object,  you  have  permeated 
thousands  of  young  men  with  your  zeal  and  spirit, 
and  instilled  into  them  your  lofty  ideals  of  brother- 
hood and  good  will.  In  the  members  who  are  now 
living,  and  in  those  who  will  come  after  all  these 
are  gone,  your  personality  and  your  conception  of 
what  it  takes  to  make  a  better  world,  will  live  for  a 
long,  long  time.  None  can  say  where  your  influence 
throughout  the  time  to  come  will  end. 

I  valued  your  friendship  while  we  were  stu- 
dents together  at  College  years  ago.  Twice  since 
then  we  have  renewed  that  friendship,  and  these 
renewals  to  me  were  like  breaths  of  pure  and 
wholesome  air. 

I  hope  that  before  the  sun  finally  sets,  we  may 
again  see  and  talk  to  each  other.  The  knowledge 
that  you  have  accomplished  something  in  this  life 
is  going  to  make  the  remainder  of  that  life  for  you 
a   pleasant   one.   Such   knowledge   always   does. 


"You   Have   Founded  on  a    Rock" 

By  C.  L.  TURNIPSEED,  SR.,  Virginia  Delta, 
Past  Grand  Treasurer 

IN  the  same  spirit  of  love  and  respect  that  the 
younger  brothers  of  the  Fraternity  greet  "Uncle 
Billy"  so  do  I  grasp  the  opportunity  to  say — Well 
done,  Billy — you  have  founded  on  a  rock  neither 
the  rain  nor  the  wind  will  be  able  to  destroy. 

It  has  been  a  great  and  noble  work  that  you 
have  accomplished,  and  "Billy  Phillips"  will  ever 
live  in  the  monument  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon. 

The  cycle  of  time  beats  on,  time  is  all  that  re- 
moves a  useful  man.  Best  wishes  from  an  old 
friend. 


"We   Shall   Long   Remember" 

By  ERNEST  D.  IVEY,  Georgia  Alpha,  Past 
Grand  Vice-President 

I  CANNOT  see  you  retire  without  thanking  you 
for  the  help  and  encouragement  that  I  have  re- 
ceived from  you  personally  and  without  expressing 
my  appreciation  of  your  faithful  work  and  generous 
efforts  in  the  fraternity.  During  the  thirty  odd  years 
of  our  association,  your  vision,  judgment  and 
courageous  convictions  have  been  an  inspiration  to 
me.  Things  will  not  seem  the  same  without  "Uncle 
Billy"  in  the  general  office  to  call  upon  when  we 
get  into  fraternity  troubles.  We  shall  long  remem- 
ber your  years  of  service  to  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
and  your  strong,  efficient  leadership. 

May  the  future  bring  you  health  and  many  years 
of  peace  and  contentment. 


"You   Saw  a   Vision" 

By  CHARLES  R.  PATCH,  Colorado  Alpha, 
Grand  Vice-President 

THAT  is  what  you  will  always  be  to  the  Fraternity 
World— "Uncle  Billy." 


A  PHILLIPS  SIDELIGHT  BY  HERB  HEILIG 

"BILLY  has  the  ability  of  the  old  railroad  man,  developed  through  years  of  interest  in  places  and  railroads 
and  junction  points.  He  can  map  a  trip  across  the  country  and  back  with  twenty  stopovers  and  sidetrips 
without  consulting  a  general  railroad  guide.  Coupled  with  that,  he  has  a  remarkable  memory  of  places, 
events,  and  names. 

"I  have  always  been  impressed  with  his  pioneering  with  the  missionary  in  him.  His  trip  across  the 
country  in  1903  establishing  chapters  illustrates  this  spirit  in  him.  There  is  the  Omaha,  Nebraska,  flophouse 
incident  and  his  faith  that  his  friends  and  brothers  in  Richmond  would  send  money  in  time. 

"I  have  also  been  impressed  with  his  careful  study  of  the  geography,  the  history,  the  romance  of 
Richmond  and  Virginia.  He  is  the  best  guide  I  have  found  here.  He  knows  much  more  about  this  than 
the  natives." 
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Now  that  it  has  come  time  for  you  to  retire 
from  active  work  in  the  guidance  of  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon,  let  me  express  my  happiness  in  having 
been  associated  with  you  in  this  work.  You  have 
always  been  a  true  brother. 

You  saw  a  vision  and  carried  on  till  it  was  an 
outstanding  success. 

May  you  and  "Aunt  Molly"  continue  in  good 
health  and  happiness. 

I  know  that  you  will  continue  to  work  for  the 
good  of  the  Fraternity,  even  though  not  in  an 
official  capacity. 

"He  Who  Writes  His  Name  on  Hearts" 

By  RICHARD  S.  OWENS,  Virginia  Alpha, 
Founder 

HE  WHO  writes  his  name  on  the  hearts  of  men 
with  the  pen  of  service  will  never  be  forgotten. 
Your  contribution  of  strength  and  direction  to  our 
Fraternity  through  the  years  is  one  of  the  values 
that  will  not  be  consumed  by  the  using.  To  have 
part  in  such  a  permanent  and  constructive  enter- 
prise is  indeed  an  honor. 

Please  accept  my  appreciation  and  esteem  and 
continued  assurance  of  my  love  and  best  wishes.  In 
the  spirit  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  I  remain  your 
friend  to  the  end  of  the  trail. 


"A  Synonym  for  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon" 

By  EARLE  W.  FROST,  Kansas  Beta,  Grand 
Guard 

ON  THE  occasion  of  your  retirement  as  Grand 
Secretary  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  after  serving  in 
such  capacity  for  thirty-four  years,  I  have  great 
difficulty  in  thinking  of  suitable  words  and  expres- 
sions that  will,  even  in  a  slight  way,  convey  to  you 
our  deep  and  sincere  feeling  of  appreciation  of  all 
that  you  have  done  for  the  Fraternity  and  for  me 
individually — and  my  affection  and  regards  for 
you  personally. 

Every  member  of  our  Fraternity,  from  the  time 
of  his  pledging,  has  known  of  you  and  has  looked 
forward  to  meeting  and  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  man  whose  name  has  become  almost  a  synonym 
for  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  you  how  much  I  have 
personally  enjoyed  our  friendship  and  brotherhood 
in  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon.  I  can  only  tell  you  that, 
during  the  years  I  have  known  you  personally,  I 
have  come  to  admire,  respect  and  love  you  for  all 
your  many  good  qualities  and  fine  and  genial 
friendship. 

That  you  may  enjoy  many  active  and  happy 
years,  as  a  justly  earned  relaxation  and  rest  from 
your  lifelong  labors  in  the  services  of  Sigma  Phi 
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Epsilon,  is  the  wish,  I  am  sure,  of  every  member 
of  the  Fraternity. 

"I  Can  See   Ryland  Hall" 

By  R.  A.  McFARLAND,  Virginia  Alpha, 
Founder 

THE  days  of  "long  ago"  with  their  peculiar 
experiences  come  trooping  through  my  mind  this 
morning.  I  can  see  Ryland  Hall,  and  can  see  the 
little  group  sitting  around  in  the  Gaw-Wallace 
room  where  the  motion  was  made  to  found  a  new 
Fraternity.  I  only  wish  that  the  living  members 
of  said  group  could  be  together  this  morning  for 
a  happy  fellowship. 

Permit  me  as  a  genuine  friend  to  express  to  you 
my  love,  my  personal  admiration  and  my  sincere 
appreciation  of  the  genuinely  great  work  you  have 
done  for  our  Fraternity.  Had  it  not  been  for  your 
loyalty  and  your  long  and  indefatigable  work 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  would  not  hold  the  high  place 
that  it  does  in  the  Fraternity  world. 

I  waft  to  you  my  heartiest  greetings,  and  I  pray 
that  blessings  rich  and  multiplied  may  be  upon 
you  every  step  of  your  life's  way. 

"Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  Owes  Much  to  You" 

By  EDWIN  BUCHANAN,  Ohio  Gamma, 
Grand  Treasurer 

IT  IS  with  pride  and  regret  that  I  contemplate 
your  approaching  retirement  as  Grand  Secretary 
of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon. 

I  am  proud,  of  course,  that  you  have  completed 
forty  years  of  active  and  devoted  service  to  the 
fraternity  and  I  regret  that  this  period  of  service, 
like  all  other  good  things  in  life,  must  eventually 
come  to  an  end. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  with  you  inti- 
mately for  more  than  twenty  years  and  in  that  time 
I  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  know  that  your 
enthusiasm  and  loyalty  to  the  fraternity  has  been 
unwavering  and  without  limit.  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 


owes  much  to  you. 

All  of  us  will  hope  that  you  have  yet  in  store 
many  years  of  health,  happiness,  and  relaxation, 
with  enough  time  left  over  to  continue  fostering 
the  spirit  of  good  fellowship  and  fraternity  through- 
out our  organization. 

"Good,  Sound  Fellow  with  a  Big  Heart" 

By    WILLIAM    F.    WINGETT,    Delaware 
Alpha,  Past  Grand  Treasurer 

AS  I  write  this  letter  my  memory  takes  me  back  to 
an  episode  which  took  place  some  thirty-five  years 
ago  in  Newark,  Delaware,  namely,  the  installation 
at  Delaware  Alpha.  At  that  time,  I  met  a  good, 
sound  fellow  with  a  big  heart  and  a  world  of  un- 
derstanding, whose  one  ambition  was  to  make 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  one  of  the  finest  college  fra- 
ternities in  the  United  States.  May  I  say  at  this 
time  that  you  have  achieved  your  ambition.  As  I 
recall,  the  Fraternity  was  still  in  its  swaddling 
clothes  and  needed  a  strong  parental  guiding, 
which  you  and  you  alone  have  given  it. 

You  always  had,  and  always  will  have,  the  best 
wishes  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Sig  Eps 
in  this  great  land  of  ours,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be 
one  of  their  number. 

"Our  Paths  Crossed   Many  Times" 

By  FRED  A.  PRICE,  Kansas  Alpha,  Past 
Grand  Historian 

IT  IS  with  a  peculiar  sensation  of  profound  regret 
to  realize  that  you  are  about  to  retire  as  Grand 
Secretary  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon. 

It  was  thirty-two  years  ago  when  you  "came 
West"  to  conduct  the  installation  of  Kansas  Alpha 
on  April  10,  1910,  and  there  I  met  you  for  the 
first  time  after  long  correspondence  in  regard  to 
placing  the  new  Kansas  Alpha  Charter.  Our  paths 
crossed  again  many  times  at  the  installations  of 
Minnesota  Alpha,  Iowa  Alpha  and  Beta,  Missouri 


A  SPONTANEOUS  ORAL  TRIBUTE 

ELLISON  HARVEY  is  one  of  the  early  Virginia  Alpha  Sig  Eps.  The  paragraph  which  follows  are  words 
which  he  spoke  orally  concerning  Billy  Phillips,  without  any  thought  that  they  might  be  printed  in  the 
JOURNAL: 

"I  am  close  to  Billy  and  have  been  for  over  forty  years.  I  am  impressed  with  his  LOYALTY,  his  un- 
shakable loyalty  to  his  friends.  He  sticks  by  his  friends  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong.  Yes,  it  is  his 
steadfastness,  his  consistency,  which  make  us  love  him.  We  all  have  a  deep  affection  for  him.  We  love 
him  because  he  is  dependable.  He  also  has  a  high  sense  of  generosity,  forgiveness,  and  forgetfulness 
concerning  the  hurts." 
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Alpha,  Michigan  Alpha,  Wisconsin  Alpha,  and 
many  others. 

Then  another  delightful  link  in  our  friendship 
was  when  the  writer  served  four  years,  from  1912 
to  1916,  as  Editor  and  Business  Manager  of  the 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  Journal.  Your  good  advice 
was  needed,  given  and  appreciated  on  many  occa- 
sions. 

And  again  the  writer  had  other  pleasant  rela- 
tions when  he  served  with  you  for  four  years  on 
the    Executive    Committee    and    as    Grand    Guard 


and  Grand  Historian  of  the  fraternity. 

From  the  many  personal  observations  mentioned 
above,  I  can  truly  say  that  your  life-time  loyalty 
to  the  cause  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  has  been 
wonderful  to  behold.  Your  good  judgment  in 
dealing  with  and  your  understanding  of  college 
and  fraternity  men  has  been  nothing  short  of 
marvelous  and  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  will  miss  your 
good  offices  more  than  words  can  tell. 

May  you  yet  enjoy  many  years  of  happiness  and 
prosperity  is  the  wish  of  a  long-standing  friend. 


EULOGIES  FROM  NATIONAL  INTERFRATERNITY 
CONFERENCE  LEADERS 


FEW  men  within  the  bonds  of  fraternity  have 
more  adequately  exemplified  in  a  lifetime  of 
service  to  others  the  highest  concept  of  fraternal- 
ism. 

We  who  knew  him  honored  him  and  were  grate- 
ful for  his  service  to  his  fraternity,  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon.— Hamilton  W.  Baker,  Kappa  Sigma, 
Past  Vice-Chairman,  N.I.C. 

WHEN  I  heard  of  your  intention  to  retire  as 
Grand  Secretary  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  Fraternity 
I  must  say  I  was  puzzled.  Why  on  earth  a  young 
buck  like  you  in  the  prime  of  life  with  only  thirty- 
five  years  of  experience  in  fraternity  work  and 
but  thirty-two  years  in  the  National  Interfraternity 
Conference  would  want  to  quit  just  when  you  are 
getting  on  to  the  run  of  things,  I  will  never 
know. 

I  do  know,  however,  that  your  many  friends  in 
the  Conference  who  have  looked  forward  each 
year  since  1909  to  greeting  you  again  at  the 
annual  meeting  and  to  your  untiring  help  and 
inspiration  in  conducting  the  work  of  that  meeting, 
will  insist  that  your  retirement  be  not  permitted  to 
interrupt  your  continued  interest  and  counsel  in  the 
N.I.C. 

My  best  wishes  to  you,  Billy,  until  we  meet  again 
in  November  here  in  New  York,  when  you  will  be 
in  there  pitching  as  usual  with  the  rest  of  us — 
R.  C.  MacFall,  Past  Chairman,  N.I.C. 

SINCERE  congratulations  on  your  long  and  dis- 
tinguished service  as  Grand  Secretary  of  your  fra- 
ternity. In  your  retirement  may  you  find  that  peace 
and  comfort  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  hopping 
railroad  trains  and  sleeping  in  fraternity  dormi- 
tories. Your  rotund  shadow  and  happy  smile  will 
be  greatly  missed.  May  the  best  of  luck  always 
attend  you. — LeRoy  E.  Kimball,  Sigma  Nu,  Past 
Chairman,  N.I.C. 


I  WRITE  as  one  Ex  to  another — to  offer  com- 
miserations on  the  technical  close  of  your  distin- 
guished career  as  Grand  Secretary  of  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon. 

As  a  part-time  amateur  in  Fraternity  work  I  have 
sometimes  envied  the  full-time  professional  his 
opportunity — and  always  his  knowledge.  If  your 
coming  status  is  to  be  emeritus-professional  I  am 
sure  it  will  also  be  active-amateur.  I  know  that 
Fraternity  Service  will  claim  you  in  some  form 
until  your  last  breath. 

Please  don't  stop  coming  to  the  National  Inter- 
fraternity Conferences  and  contributing  to  them  out 
of  your  rich  experience,  now  that  it  must  be  less 
"official." 

I  am  now  the  only  one  ahead  of  you  in  at- 
tendance at  the  annual  conferences  (you  missed 
the  second),  and  that  cannot  be  for  long. 

Meanwhile  Good  Luck  and  assurance  of  the 
regard  of  your  old  friend  and  fellow-laborer. — 
Albert  S.  Bard. 

FOR  more  than  twenty  of  the  thirty-four  years 
of  your  service  to  your  fraternity  as  its  Grand 
Secretary,  I  have  known  you,  and  have  been  aware 
of  your  devotion  and  labors  for  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon. 
It  has  been,  as  I  know,  your  all-absorbing  inter- 
est. 

I  was  sorry  to  learn  that  you  had  decided  to 
retire. 

Our  friendship  originated  out  of  our  mutual 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  National  Interfraternity 
Conference,  in  which  you  have  so  actively  partici- 
pated in  furthering  the  cause  of  all  of  the  National 
College  Fraternities. 

In  extending  to  you  my  best  wishes  for  your 
happiness,  health  and  contentment  in  your  retire- 
ment, may  I  express  the  hope  that  you  will  find 
an  outlet  for  some  of  your  energy  and  devotion 
to    an    ideal,    by    continued    participation    in    the 
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broader  field  of  the  work  of  the  National  Inter- 
fraternity  Conference. — John  J.  KUHN. 

THEY  tell  us  that  you  are  about  to  retire  from 
active  service.  Don't  let  them  kid  you.  I  have  seen 
too  many  of  these  "retirements"  and  know  that  in 
many  cases  the  retiree  works  harder  after  he  retires 
than  he  did  before.  It  is  my  guess  that  you  just 
think  you  are  going  to  retire  for  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
and  fraternities  generally  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  get  along  without  the  good  common  sense  and 
the  fine  stabilizing  comments  which  you  have  made 
in  the  National  Interfraternity  Conference  for  so 
many  years.  I  hope  that  your  "retirement"  will  give 
you  a  chance  to  loaf  and  do  some  playing,  but 
having  lived  for  the  fraternity  my  guess  is  that  you 
will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  leaders  just  as  you 
always  have  been.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  your 
retirement  simply  marks  a  milepost  where  we  will 
have  the  chance  to  tell  you  how  much  we  thought 
of  you  in  the  past  and  then  see  you  go  ahead  and 
work  in  the  future. — Fred  H.  Turner. 

ANY  man  who  has  done  as  much  for  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon  as  you  have  done  has  necessarily  thereby 
done  a  great  deal  for  every  other  college  fraternity, 
but  you  have  gone  beyond  this  and  done  much 
direct  work  with  the  Interfraternity  Conference 
by  which  every  one  of  its  members  has  greatly 
profited. 

While  doubtless  you  will  value  most  highly  the 
gratitude  and  affection  which  your  own  fraternity 
brothers  have  for  you,  I  hope  it  may  give  you 
some  added  pleasure  to  know  how  universally 
all  of  the  representatives  of  other  fraternities  with 
whom  I  have  come  in  contact  respect  and  admire 
you,  and  the  high  degree  to  which  you  have 
generated  in  them  affection  for  you  as  a  person. 
Your  unfailing  good  nature,  fairness,  and  industry 
have  made  your  work  with  the  National  Interfra- 
ternity Conference  especially  valuable. 

I  congratulate  you  most  heartily  on  the  com- 
pletion of  so  long  and  so  successful  a  term  of 
service  to  your  fraternity  and  express  to  you  the 
hope  that  your  retirement  will  not  mean  that  we 
will  see  any  less  of  you  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
— A.  Bruce  Bielaski. 

I  AM  informed  that  you  are  about  to  retire  as 
Grand  Secretary  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  Fraternity 
after  a  period  of  service  extending  over  34  years. 
I  know  you  have  done  a  world  of  good  for  your 
fraternity  and  that  alone  entitles  you  to  the 
highest  commendation.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
with  broad  vision  and  keen  appreciation  of  the 
interdependence  of  all  fraternities  you  have  given 
generously  of  your  time  to  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Interfraternity  Conference.  Through  the 
efforts  of  yourself  and  others  in  the  fraternity 
field  you  have  succeeded  in  bringing  about  the 
recognition  on  the  part  of  educational  leaders  of 


the  fraternity ^as  something  more  than  a  private 
social  organization.  I  entertain  the  hope  and  be- 
lief that  because  of  your  labors  in  the  larger  field 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  public  at 
large  will  likewise  recognize  the  fraternity  as  an 
integral  part  of  all  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
I  shall  look  forward  with  the  keenest  pleasure 
to  seeing  you  from  time  to  time.  Please  accept 
this  expression  of  appreciation  and  best  wishes. — 
William  R.  Bayes,  Phi  Delta  Theta,  Chief  Jus- 
tice, Court  of  Special  Sessions  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

MAY  I,  not  only  as  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Interfraternity  Con- 
ference, but  also  both  personally  and  on  behalf 
of  Acacia  Fraternity,  extend  my  felicitations  upon 
your  completion  of  thirty-four  years  of  splendid 
work  as  Grand  Secretary  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon. 

While  your  retirement  will  be  a  matter  of 
regret,  not  only  to  your  Fraternity,  but  to  the 
entire  Fraternity  world,  nevertheless  the  length  and 
character  of  your  service  will  stand  forth  as  a 
beacon  light  for  the  guidance  of  Fraternity  men 
everywhere. — D.  A.  Embury. 

I  UNDERSTAND  that  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  is 
commemorating  your  great  service.  Inasmuch  as 
your  contribution  to  the  fraternity  world  reached 
far  beyond  your  own  fraternity,  those  of  us  who 
are  members  of  your  "inner  circle"  wish  to  salute 
you.  We  too,  are  extremely  anxious  that  you  know 
of  our  appreciation.  There  are  thousands  of  fra- 
ternity men  who  know  of  the  interfraternity  at- 
titude that  you  have  always  shown  and  revere 
you  for  it. 

The  National  Interfraternity  Conference  must 
have  held  great  interest  for  you;  otherwise  you 
would  not  have  labored  so  long  and  efficiently 
with   that  organization. 

Although  you  will  not  recall  personally,  there 
were  a  number  of  occasions  when  you  extended 
cordial  and  warm  friendship  to  me  in  the  days 
when  I  knew  little  about  the  scope  of  the  Con- 
ference activities.  You  may  be  very  sure  that  I 
remember  them  and  shall  always  be  appreciative 
for  your  thoughtfulness. 

Please  accept  the  sincerest  of  good  wishes  from 
me  personally  and  from  all  those  fraternity  men 
for  whom  I  may  assume  to  speak.  We  trust  that 
your  good  works  have  richly  rewarded  you. — John 
M.  MacGregor,  Past  Chairman,  N.I.C. 

IT  was  my  privilege  to  be  with  you  some  thirty- 
three  years  ago  when  you  and  a  small  group  of 
other  equally  loyal  and  faithful  men  founded  the 
National  Interfraternity  Conference.  Since  then 
it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  work  with  and  for 
you.  Few  men  have  done  as  much  to  dignify 
the  American  College  Fraternity,  and  none  have 
been  governed  more  by  the  high  ideals  set  forth 
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in  our  Ritual  or  have  exhibited  greater  influence 
in  behalf  of  wholesome  fraternity  life. 

Your  friendship  has  meant  much  to  me,  and 
the  friends  you  have  made  and  have  held  through- 
out the  years,  who  wear  the  badges  of  every  fra- 
ternity represented  in  our  Conference,  will  look 
forward  to  your  continued  presence  and  assistance 
for  many  years  to  come. — L.  G.  Balfour,  Past 
Chairman,  N.I.C. 

I  HAVE  just  learned  of  your  retirement  as  Grand 
Secretary  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon.  I  feel  saddened 
at  the  thought  that  one  of  the  Great  figures  of 
fraternity  life  steps  down  from  active  participa- 
tion in  the  great  work. 

Whenever  one  speaks  or  thinks  of  the  frater- 
nity movement,  there  come  to  mind  certain  out- 
standing men,  whose  personalities,  achievements 
and  character  have  made  a  deep  and  lasting  im- 
pression upon  college  fraternity  men  in  all  walks 
of  life.  Among  them  the  name  of  Billy  Phillips 


stands  high  and  we  shall  miss  your  friendship, 
advice,  sound  judgment  and  readiness  to  help. 
Even  though  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  a 
great  deal  of  personal  contact  with  you,  I  have 
always  felt  that  I  knew  you  well  because  of  the 
numerous  occasions  in  which  your  name  has  fig- 
ured so  prominently  in  various  aspects  of  fra- 
ternity life. 

I  am,  however,  gladdened  by  the  thought  that, 
in  giving  up  the  burdensome  duties  of  office,  you 
will  enjoy  a  well-earned  rest  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  duty  well  done  and  of  a  retirement  from 
office  marked  by  the  friendship,  esteem  and  affec- 
tion of  fraternity  men  everywhere.  I  hope  that 
your  retirement  will  be  filled  with  many  years  of 
contentment  and  good  health. — Alvin  T.  Sapins- 
ley,  Chairman,  Law  Committee,  N.I.C. 

I  CONSIDER  it  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  write 
this  letter  for  reproduction  in  the  Journal  of 
your  fraternity  and  to  extend  my  greetings  to 
you  upon  your  retirement  as  Grand  Secretary  of 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon. 

Yours  has  been  an  enviable  career.  You  helped 
found  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  and  have  nurtured  it 
into  an  outstanding  organization,  giving  your 
life  to  the  beautiful  task  of  helping  young  men 
develop    their   character. 

Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  has  not  been  the  only  recipi- 
ent of  your  organizing  ability,  for  the  National 
Interfraternity  Conference,  which  you  served  for 
two  consecutive  years  as  Vice-President,  and  the 
Secretaries'  Association,  which  you  served  as 
President,  both  profited  by  your  knowledge  and 
enthusiasm. 

You  have  rightfully  earned  your  retirement  and 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  years  to  come  will  be 
full  of  joy,  happiness  and  contentment. 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of  working 
with  you  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  still  at- 
tend the  meetings  of  the  Conference  and  partici- 
pate as  actively  as  you  have  in  the  past. 

Good  luck  and  God  bless  you. — Maurice 
Jacobs,  Past  Treasurer,  N.I.C. 

IT  was  with  regret  that  I  learned  of  your  retire- 
ment from  active  fraternity  work — regret  because 
your  moving  spirit  seemed  such  a  vital  part  of 
the  fraternity  movement.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
have  my  best  wishes  in  your  retirement  which 
you  have  so  richly  merited  and  I  know  that  you 
will  enjoy  in  retrospect  the  satisfaction  of  your 
fruitful  endeavors  over  the  period  of  years. 

You  must  know  how  much  your  friendship 
and  kindly  counsel  have  meant  to  me  and  I  can 
only  express  my  appreciation  by  saying  that  I  am 
happy  to  have  had  this  association  and  that  I 
shall  miss  it  a  great  deal  in  the  future. — Lee  Wil- 
son, Past  Secretary,  N.I.C. 
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THE  Association  of  College  Fraternity  Secretaries 
has  had  no  more  loyal  and  enthusiastic  member 
than  yourself.  The  Secretaries  took  great  pleasure 
in  presenting  you  the  scroll  at  the  last  Interfra- 
ternity  Conference,  at  which  time  you  announced 
your  proposed  retirement. 

You  have  been  a  great  friend  of  the  fraternity 
cause  and  a  tireless  worker  in  behalf  of  the  Inter- 
fraternity  Conference  and  the  Secretaries  Asso- 
ciation. Your  fellow  secretaries  join  in  wishing 
you  many  happy  years  ahead  to  enjoy  your  well 
earned  retirement.  We  know  that  you  will  always 
be  closely  associated  with  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  and 
with  the  work  of  the  Secretaries  Association. — 
G.  Herbert  Smith,  Past  President,  Secretaries 
Association,  N.I.C. 

WHEN  I  heard  that  you  are  about  to  retire,  I 
said   to   myself,   "Impossible,   simply  impossible!" 

And  on  the  second  thought  that  observation  is 
correct.  For  I  ask  myself  "Who  is  retiring?"  and 
the  answer  comes:  not  the  kindly  spirit  with  the 
infectious  smile;  not  the  indomitable  will  to  make 
your  group  an  inspiration  to  its  members;  not 
dear  old  Bill,  loved  by  all  the  boys.  That  part 
of  you  will  go  on  working  for  Sigma  Phi  Ep- 
silon as  long  as  it  has  members  who  at  one  time 
felt  the  influence  of  your  good  works. 

Of  course,  those  tired  muscles  and  weary  brain 
will  lay  off  a  bit;  but  the  spirit,  never! 

There  are  those  of  us  outside  your  private 
family  who  shall  remember  with  great  affection 
your  enthusiasm  for  the  cause.  All  of  us  wish 
you  a  long  and  happy  twilight  whose  felicities 
shall  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  good  works 
of  your  noontide.  I  expect  to  see  you  whenever 
and  wherever  Greeks  foregather  and  it  will  always 
be  a  delight  to  have  your  company. — Charles  W. 
Gerstenberg,  Past  Chairman,  N.I.C. 

IT  CAME  as  a  shock  to  me  that  you  were  re- 
tiring from  active  work  in  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon. 
I  know  no  other  fraternity  leader  who  has  been 
in  at  the  birth  of  his  fraternity  and  played  so 
important  a  role  in  developing  it  over  a  period 
of  more  than  thirty  years,  and  seeing  so  many 
of  the  dreams  of  the  founders  come  true. 

And  you  have  been  interfraternity  minded, 
realizing,  as  too  many  fraternity  leaders  have  not 
realized,  that  our  own  organizations  are  only 
links  in  a  mighty  chain,  and  only  as  we  keep 
them  all  strong  shall  we  insure  the  success  of  the 
whole.  We  all  owe  you  much  for  the  fine  spirit 
that  you  have  always  displayed,  and  for  your 
helpful    disposition. 

You  will  not  stop  working.  No  man  can  after 
having  given  so  large  a  part  of  his  life  to  a 
single  cause.  And  so  I  hope  that  we  may  con- 
tinue to  see  you  at  our  interfraternity  gatherings, 
and   that  you   will   always   give   them   the  benefit 


of  what  a  generation  of  experience  has  taught  you. 
— Alvan  E.  Duerr,  Past  Chairman,  N.I.C. 

LAST  November  when  I  learned  that  you  were 
planning  to  complete  your  work  as  Grand  Secre- 
tary of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  Fraternity  I  spoke  to 
you  in  person  of  my  friendship  for  you  and  for 
my  high  regard  for  the  character  and  ability  which 
had  made  your  service  to  your  own  fraternity 
and  to  the  National  Interfraternity  Conference  so 
valuable.  I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  at  the 
Conference  to  tell  you  how  modest,  how  fitting 
and  how  witty  your  response  was  to  the  tribute 
of  The  College  Fraternity  Secretaries  Association 
when  you  rose  in  evident  surprise  as  the  Year 
Book  records. 

For  thirty-four  years  you  have  been  doing  things 
which  make  for  life's  durable  satisfactions  and  I 
hope  that  you  will  have  many  healthful  and  very 
happy  years  ahead  of  you. — Harold  J.  Baily, 
Beta  Theta  Pi,  Past  Chairman,  N.I.C. 

EVER  since  I  first  met  you  in  the  early  twenties 
I  have  counted  your  friendship  as  one  of  the 
great  pleasures  that  I  have  experienced  as  a  re- 
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suit  of  the  National  Interfraternity  Conference, 
and  during  my  year  as  Chairman  you  were  most 
helpful  in  giving  me  your  wholehearted  support. 

There  are  few  men  in  the  fraternity  world  who 
have  labored  as  long  and  as  successfully  as  your 
good  self.  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  is  today,  in  large 
part,  what  you  have  made  it  during  the  past 
thirty-four  years,  and  your  influence  over  its 
members  will  endure  long  past  your  own  life- 
time. 

It  is  my  hope  that,  even  though  you  have  re- 
tired as  Grand  Secretary,  you  will  continue  your 
interest  in  fraternity  affairs.  At  this  particular  time 
Greek  Letter  organizations  need  as  never  before 
the  guidance  of  veterans  like  yourself,  with  just 
the  happy  mixture  of  enthusiasm,  wisdom  and 
foresight  that  you  possess  in  such  unusual 
measure. 

You  have  my  warmest  wishes  for  health  and 
happiness  now  and  for  many  years  to  come,  and 
I  trust  that  your  successor  will  be  equal  to  carry- 
ing on  the  fine  traditions  which  you  have  laid 
down  for  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon. — Henry  R.  John- 
ston, Past  Chairman,  N.I.C. 


AS  a  Past  Chairman  of  the  National  Interfraternity 
Conference,  and  a  Past  President  of  the  Council 
of  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon,  I  feel  that  the  occasion 
of  your  retirement  as  Grand  Secretary  of  Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon,  after  thirty-four  years  of  service, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  making 
note  of  the  distinct  contribution  which  you  have 
made  to  the  development  of  leadership  among 
a  whole  generation  of  Americans  of  college  age. 
The  members  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  who  attended 
college  between  1908  and  the  present  time  un- 
doubtedly owe  a  great  deal  of  their  happiness 
during  college  years  to  your  courage,  inspiration, 
and  faith. 

But  your  interest  in  the  young  men  of  America 
also  spread  over  into  interfraternity  world,  and 
there  your  cooperative  spirit  and  unselfish  attitude 
were  most  helpful  in  solving  many  difficult  prob- 
lems. I  am  sure  that  the  National  Interfraternity 
Conference  will  look  forward  to  a  continuation  in 
the  future  of  your  warm  interest,  at  least  as  an 
individual,  if  not  in  your  official  capacity  as  Grand 
Secretary. — H.  Maurice  Darling,  Delta  Kappa 
Epsilon,  Past  Chairman,  N.I.C. 


GREETINGS  FROM  THE  OLD  ALMA  MATER 


THEY  tell  me  you  have  served  thirty-four 
years  as  Grand  Secretary  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
Fraternity.  I  wonder  how  this  can  be  true,  when 
it  seems  only  a  year  or  two  ago  that  you  sat  in 
our  classes  at  Richmond  College.  And  yet,  the 
record  shows  that  your  student  days  ended  here 
in  1904. 

According  to  all  the  members  of  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon  whom  I  know,  you  have  made  a  grand 
success  of  your  work  as  Secretary.  You  have  won 
the  esteem  and  friendship  of  thousands  and  have 
performed  lasting  service  to  your  Fraternity.  You 
are  entitled  to  a  rest  and  I  rejoice  to  know  that 
your  fellow  officers  and  brothers  everywhere  are 
preparing  to  testify  to  their  esteem  and  affection. 
I  wish  to  join  in  that  great  company  who  affec- 
tionately assure  you  of  their  good  wishes  and 
tell  you  that  they  hope  your  vacation  years  may 
be  the  best  and  happiest  of  all.  I  send  you 
cordial  greetings  and  assurance  of  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation of  the  splendid  work  you  have  done. — 
F.  W.  Boatwright,  President,  University  of 
Richmond. 

I  DON'T  like  that  word  "retirement."  After 
helping  launch  the  good  ship,  S.  P.  E.,  and  pilot- 
ing it  to  70  ports  during  the  past  34  years,  it  is 
proper,  of  course,  that  you  should  turn  the  wheel 
over  to  other  hands.  But  I  know  that  you  can  no 
more  retire  as  secretary  than  you  can  retire  as 
an  alumnus  of  the  University  of  Richmond  or 
retire    from    the    affections    of    the    still    living 


members  of  that  crew  of  more  than  23,000  who 
have  sailed  with  you  on  the  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon. 
You  will  continue  to  be  an  inspiration  and  guide. 

The  fraternity  and  you  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  40  glorious  years  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon. 
Richmond  University  where  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
was  launched  is  proud  of  your  organization's 
fine  record  and  proud,  too,  of  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  our  most  outstanding  alumni  wear  the 
heart-shaped  badge. 

Your  loyalty  to  your  University  and  to  your 
fraternity,  your  exemplification  of  finest  ideals 
for  which  college  brotherhoods  should  strive, 
your  geniality  and  good-fellowship  have  endeared 
you  to  hundreds  who  have  been  privileged  to 
know  you.  Now  that  your  active  duties  are  over 
and  you  are  free  to  enjoy  the  cruise  without  the 
countless  duties  of  command,  may  God  grant  you 
many  more  years  of  pleasant  sailing. — Joseph  E. 
Nettles,  Executive  Secretary,  alumni  office,  Uni- 
versity of  Richmond. 

I  HAVE  learned  that  you  are  retiring  from  active 
work  with  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon.  My  sincerest  con- 
gratulations on  the  years  of  fine  service  you 
have  given  directly  to  your  own  fraternity  and 
indirectly  to  college  fraternities  in  general.  Es- 
pecially do  I  think  of  the  contribution  you  have 
made  to  the  problems  of  financing  and  to  the 
securing  of  cooperation  with  national  officers  by 
the  actives. 

I  trust  you  may  through  many  years  have  the 
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joy   of  unofficial   participation   and   of  giving   the 
boys  the  benefit  of  your  experience. 

As   a    colleague    in    national    fraternity    service, 
I   offer   you   our   affectionate   greetings   and   deep 


appreciation  of  your  help  to  me  personally  during 
my  years  as  a  national  officer  of  Kappa  Sigma. — - 
W.  L.  Prince,  Office  of  Summer  Session,  Uni- 
versity  of   Richmond. 


FELICITATIONS  FROM  FELLOW 
FRATERNITY  WORKERS 


UPON  the  eve,  of  your  retirement  as  Grand 
Secretary  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  I  want  to 
express  my  feeling  and  regard  for  you  and  for 
the  job  you  have  done  for  your  fraternity. 

Robert  Morrison,  the  first  of  the  Founders  of 
Phi  Delta  Theta,  once  said,  "To  do  what  ought 
to  be  done,  but  what  would  not  be  done  unless 
I  did  it,  I  thought  to  be  my  duty."  To  my  own 
knowledge,  it  is  certain  that,  if  you  had  not 
carried  out  that  precept  in  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  the 
fraternity  would  not  have  survived.  Other  frater- 
nities have  had  their  builders,  and  those  who  have 
made  sacrifices  that  they  might  live,  but  I  know 
of  no  case  where  one  man  has  been  so  largely 
responsible  for  the  life  of  a  fraternity. 

I  have  always  been  glad  that  you  took  the 
trouble  to  call  on  my  father,  not  long  before 
he  died.  He  was  always  very  fond  of  you  and 
admired  the  courage  and  industry  with  which 
you  conducted  the  affairs  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
for  so  many  years. 

I  hope  you  have  many  years  of  pleasure  and 
good  health,  during  which  time  you  ought  to  be 
happy  in  the  feeling  that  you  have  done  your  job 
well. — George  Banta,  Jr.,  Phi  Delta  Theta, 
Editor,  Banta' s  Greek  Exchange, 

THE  directors  of  The  Fraternity  Press  and  the 
editors  of  The  Fraternity  Month  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  wish  you  health  and  happiness 
upon  your  forthcoming  retirement  as  Grand  Sec- 
retary of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon. 

They  know  that  this  retirement  is  well  deserved, 
and  they  know  also  that  you  will  continue  your 
great  interest  in  your  own  Fraternity  and  in  inter- 
fraternity  endeavors. 

They  also  wish  to  commend  you  at  this  time 
upon  your  thirty-four  years  of  untiring  and  un- 
selfish work  as  a  fraternity  official — a  fraternity 
leader  who  has  given  the  best  of  his  life  to  the 
great  work  of  fraternalism  in  an  unstinting  man- 
ner. The  entire  fraternity  world  is  greatly  en- 
riched by  your  contributions  to  it. 

May  you  find  everlasting  joy  in  the  knowledge 
that  your  achievement  has  been  truly  great. — 
Leland  F.  Leland,  President  Leland  Publishers, 
Inc. ;  Editor,  The  Fraternity  Month. 


SCORES  of  men  interested  in  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
and  other  fraternities  are  writing  you  telling  you 
that  you've  performed  a  wonderful  service  for 
S.P.E.  and  fraternities  generally.  Those  who  know 
you  intimately  are  telling  you  you're  a  good  sport 
and  a  genial  gentleman.  With  all  these  things 
I  heartily  concur,  although  I  wish  I  had  had  the 
chance  to  know  you  much  better.  What  I  can 
say,  with  strong  personal  conviction,  is  that  for 
years  you  have  stood  out  in  the  National  Inter- 
fraternity  Conference  as  a  forceful  individual  who 
commanded  the  admiration  and  respect  of  all,  and 
as  an  example  of  an  effective  promoter  of  a  suc- 
cessful fraternity,  and  the  fraternity  cause  gen- 
erally, in  such  a  way  as  to  inspire  and  encourage 
all  the  rest  of  us  who  were  relatively  just  ap- 
prentices. It  is  my  hope  that  fraternity  work 
will  continue  to  receive  the  benefit  of  your  ex- 
perience and  expert  attention  even  in  retirement. — 
Bruce  H.  McIntosh,  Administrative  Secretary, 
Lambda   Chi   Alpha. 

MY  heartiest  congratulations  to  you  upon  the 
completion  of  thirty-four  years  of  outstanding  and 
faithful  service  as  Grand  Secretary  of  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon.  You  have  earned  your  retirement,  which 
I  hope  will  bring  you  years  of  happy  reflections 
of  your  days  with  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon. 

Your  splendid  work  will  continue  to  be  an 
inspiration  to  me  as  Executive  Secretary  of  Theta 
Xi.  You  are  one  of  the  experienced  fraternity 
secretaries  that  I  met  on  my  first  visit  to  the  Inter- 
fraternity  Conference  in  1925.  Since  that  time, 
I  have  looked  to  you  as  an  outstanding  leader 
in  fraternity  work.  I  especially  cherish  the  many 
chats  and  discussions  we  had  at  these  annual 
meetings. 

I  know  the  fraternity  secretaries  will  miss  you 
at  their  meetings,  at  which  you  always  took  a 
prominent  part.  Although  you  may  not  be  with 
us  at  these  meetings,  I  know  that  your  spirit 
and  ideals  will  continue  through  the  influence  you 
have  had  upon  your  fellow  secretaries  who  have 
been  privileged  to  work  with  you  in  recent  years. 
May  that  spirit  continue  to  guide  us  through  these 
troubled  times. — H.  P.  Davison,  Executive  Sec- 
retary, Theta  Xi. 
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THE  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Beta 
Theta  Pi  take  this  occasion  to  congratulate  you 
upon  your  outstanding  term  of  service  to  your 
fraternity.  The  officers  of  Beta  Theta  Pi  who 
have  known  you  have  all  held  your  work  in  high 
regard. 

We  are  sure  that  your  retirement  will  bring 
you  further  opportunities  for  constructive  thought 
on  the  matter  of  fraternity  problems,  and  that  you 
will  continue  your  great  interest  not  only  in 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  but  in  the  fraternity  cause  at 
large. 

Congratulations  on  your  opportunity  for  a  well 
earned  rest,  and  thanks  again  for  all  you  have 
meant  to  the  fraternity  cause. — G.  Herbert 
Smith,  General  Secretary,  Beta  Theta  Pi. 

IT  IS  a  privilege  to  join  your  host  of  friends 
in  wishing  you  well  as  you  retire  from  the  office 
of  Grand  Secretary  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon. 

Thousands  of  your  fraters,  many  institutions  of 
learning  and  the  general  fraternity  system  owe  you 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  your  faithful  service  and 
constructive  ideals  which  have  been  an  uplifting 
influence  on  many  campuses. 

In  behalf  of  Tau  Kappa  Epsilon  may  I  wish 
you  good  health  and  happiness  during  many  years 
of  pleasant  reflection  on  the  memories  of  your 
experience  in  the  cause  of  fraternalism  among 
college  youth. — Lyle  Straight,  Grand  Gram- 
mateus,  Tau  Kappa  Epsilon. 

I  AM  informed  that  you  intend  shortly  to  retire 
after  completing  thirty-four  years  as  the  Grand 
Secretary  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  Fraternity.  These 
years  of  intimate  contact  with  youth  must  have 
been  rich  in  human  experience  and  have  brought 
their  own  reward.  The  building  of  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood  and  of  citizenship  within  fraternity 
chapters  is  an  effort  thoroughly  worthwhile  and 
when  it  is  attended  by  success  is  certain  to  bring 
great  personal  satisfaction. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  this  achievement  and 
I  hope  that  your  future  years  will  be  rich  in  the 


1  QOO    FIFTY-NINTH  birthday  party,  Chattanooga 
Conclave,    September    I.    The    Grand    Sec- 
retary  is   shown    with   Aunt    Molly   and    "the   largest 
cake   ever  baked   in   Tennessee." 


continuance  of  the  ties  of  friendships  which  your 
earlier  associations  have  forged. — Stephen  G. 
Kent,  Secretary,  Executive  Council  of  Psi  Up- 
silon. 

IT  IS  with  a  great  deal  of  regret  that  the  Execu- 
tive Council  of  Tau  Delta  Phi  Fraternity  has 
learned  of  your  retirement  as  Grand  Secretary  of 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon. 

Unquestionably  your  efforts  to  further  the  ob- 
jectives of  fraternity  aims  during  the  past  thirty- 
four  years  will  everlastingly  remain  as  marks  of 
achievement  for  present  secretaries   to   emulate. 

On  behalf  of  our  entire  fraternity  I  should  like 
to  offer  you  our  very  best  wishes  upon  your  re- 
tirement.— David  W.  Wasserman,  Grand  Scribe, 
Tau  Delta  Phi. 

A  LITTLE  more  than  fifteen  years  ago  I  entered 
into  fraternity  work  as  a  profession,  and  as  I  look 
back  it  seems  quite  a  long  time  ago,  but  even 
then  you  had  served  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  as  a  full- 
time  officer  for  a  longer  period  than  I  have  served 
Sigma  Pi  today.  If  you  weren't  the  dean  of  fra- 
ternity secretaries  then,  you  certainly  must  be  now, 
and  perhaps  there  is  no  full-time  secretary,  living 
or  dead,  who  has  rendered  as  many  continuous 
years  of  service  as  you  have. 

You  were  one  of  my  earliest  associates  out  of 
Sigma  Pi  and  all  during  the  last  fifteen  years  I 
have  never  hesitated  to  seek  your  advice  and  co- 
operation, nor  at  any  time  have  I  failed  to  receive 
it.  If  my  associations  with  you  are  criteria,  and 
they  must  be,  then  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  indeed 
loses  a  capable  and  valuable  man  in  you  upon 
your  retirement  after  thirty-four  years  as  Grand 
Secretary. 

I  wish  to  join  with  many  others  in  extending 
to  you  my  sincere  best  wishes.  Knowing  you  as  I 
do,  I  doubt  if  it  will  really  be  full  retirement 
for  you,  because  after  so  many  years  in  fraternity 
work  and  your  deep  concern  and  interest  in  youth 
and  the  fraternity  cause,  I  doubt  very  much  if  you 
can  drop  it  completely.  Not  only  have  you  served 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  well,  but  also  the  National 
Interfraternity  Conference,  the  Executive  Secre- 
taries Association,  and  the  whole  fraternity  move- 
ment. I  am  sure  that  we  will  all  miss  you,  even 
though  knowing  that  you  are  deserving  of  the 
retirement  which  is  yours. — Harold  Jacobsen, 
Executive  Secretary,  Sigma  Pi. 

FOR  some  months  I  have  been  intending  to  write 
you  a  personal  note  concerning  your  retirement 
as  Grand  Secretary  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon. 
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Your  contributions  to  the  American  college 
fraternity  have  been  inestimable  and  your  en- 
thusiasm has  been  a  constant  inspiration  to  those 
of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  being  asso- 
ciated with  you  through  the  years.  Your  loss 
to  the  fraternity  world  will  be  a  greater  loss  to 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  and  we  will  miss  you  a  great 
deal  in  the  active  participation  of  the  work. 

May  I  wish  you  all  the  happiness  in  the  world 
and  trust  that  we  will  at  least  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  you  at  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  Interfraternity  Conference.— Ralph  F.  Burns, 
Executive  Secretary,  Alpha  Sigma  Phi. 

IT  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  have  been 
your  associate  in  the  National  Interfraternity  Con- 
ference and  its  subsidiary  organizations  during  the 
past  fourteen  years.  I  feel  like  a  freshman  when 
I  realize  that  you  were  on  the  treadmill  for 
thirty-four  years  before  retiring  as  Grand  Secre- 
tary of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon. 

All  of  us  who  must  carry  on  in  the  fraternity 
field  are  happy  that  you  are  to  be  the  custodian 
of  the  archives  of  the  College  Fraternity  Secre- 
taries Association. — Lee  Dover,  General  Secretary, 
Zeta  Beta  Tau. 


SO  you  are  shortly  to  become  an  emeritus  member 
of  that  strange  craft  known  as  the  college  fra- 
ternity   secretaries  ? 

Well,  we  shall  miss  you  in  our  active  councils, 
for  the  impress  of  your  career  has  been  deeply 
upon  us.  You  have  had  the  faculty  of  combining 
a  jolly  personality  with  sane  judgment  and  a 
broad-gauge  approach  to  the  problems  that  make 
every  fraternity  headquarters  office  entitled  at 
times  to  be  known  as  Aspirin  Hall. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  I  have  had 
to  feel  your  warm  handclasp  as  a  fellow  secre- 
tary; for  your  loyal  support  of  me  when  chair- 
man of  the  National  Interfraternity  Conference 
and  for  your  devotion  as  a  colleague  on  the  cur- 
rent War  Committee  of  the  Conference. 

As  you  round  out  more  than  a  third  of  a 
century  as  an  evangelist  of  the  gospel  of  Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon,  please  know  that  you  have  my 
heartiest  wishes  for  health  and  happiness,  to  say 
nothing  of  my  ardent  prayers  for  bites  from  fish 
that  will  defy  all  superlatives  and  thus  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  greatness  of  the  affection  which 
we  bear  for  you. — Cecil  J.  Wilkinson,  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  Phi  Gamma  Delta. 


1Q00    A  TWENTY-THREE  years-after   reunion   of  those   who   attended   the   initial   meeting   of  the   Na- 
tional   Interfraternity  Conference,  taken  at  Chicago,  November  13.  Left  to  right:  Clifford  L.  Swan, 
Delta  Upsilon;  George  D.  Kimball,  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon;  Dean  B.  L.  Priddy,  Delta   Delta  Delta;  Albert  & 
Bard,  Chi  Psi;  William  L.  Phillips. 
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MAY  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  all  good 
wishes  to  one  who  has  not  only  been  a  leader  in 
the  fraternity  world,  but  an  inspiration  to  all  who 
serve  in  college  and  fraternal  fields. 

Both  your  beloved  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  and 
your  Greek  letter  friends  everywhere  are  proud 
and  grateful  to  have  known  a  man  like  "Uncle 
Billy"  Phillips. 

May  we  all  look  forward  to  many  more  years 
of  most  pleasant  association  with  you  in  the 
interfraternity  world.- — Marcus  E.  Sharpe,  Gen- 
eral Secretary,  Delta  Sigma  Phi. 


AT   DENVER   CONCLAVE. 


IT  gives  me  the  utmost  pleasure  to  commend  you 
upon  the  splendid  services  which  you  have  ren- 
dered your  Fraternity,  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon.  The 
finest  compliment  that  can  be  paid  you  now  that 
you  contemplate  retirement  as  Grand  Secretary  is 
the  fact  that  you  held  this  esteemed  office  for 
thirty-four  years.  What  a  glorious  achievement. 
Events  have  changed  the  world,  yet,  you  remained 
steadfast  in  your  loyalty. 

We  know  your  retirement  will  be  most  pleas- 
ant because  of  the  innumerable  happy  memories 
which  will  be  your  associates. — Frank  Brescia, 
Grand  Tribune-Quaestor,  Alpha  Phi  Delta. 

THE  Fraternity  of  Alpha  Chi  Rho  extends  with 
pleasure  its  heartiest  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  you,  Billy,  on  your  retirement  as  Grand 
Secretary  of  the  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  Fraternity. 

To  be  able  to  look  back  on  such  a  long  period 
of  continuous  service  to  the  ideals  of  your  Fra- 
ternity, many  times,  no  doubt  at  great  personal 
sacrifice,  and  to  realize  the  tremendous  influence 
for  good  such  service  must  have  had  on  the 
lives  of  the  innumerable  Brothers  in  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon,  must  be  a  joy  to  you  beyond  written 
words. 


It  is  with  full  realization  of  what  you  have 
done  for  them  and  for  the  fraternity  world  in 
general  that  the  Fraternity  of  Alpha  Chi  Rho,  and 
I  personally,  extend  these  greetings  on  this  oc- 
casion.— Wilbur  M.  Walden,  National  Secretary, 
Alpha  Chi  Rho. 

WHILE  I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing you,  yet  I  feel  as  though  I  have  known  you. 

Way  back  in  1926,  at  the  request  of  the  then 
head  of  Kappa  Sigma,  I  made  a  study  of  the 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  accounting  system  and  your 
articles   concerning  it. 

Through  that  study,  and  what  I  have  read  of 
your  work,  I  am  sure  that  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  is 
suffering  a  real  loss  in  your  retirement.  How- 
ever, I  am  sure  that  you  are  happy  in  knowing 
that  some  faithful  successor  will  carry  on  for 
the  benefit  of  your  great  fraternity. — Wesley  W. 
Kergan,  W.G.S.,  Kappa  Sigma. 

IN  a  recent  issue  of  your  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
Journal,  I  note  that  you  are  to  retire  from  active 
service  with  your  organization. 

While  I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
you  personally,  I  know  from  other  sources  that 
you  have  served  your  fraternity  in  a  meritorious 
manner.  It  must  be  with  a  sign  of  regret  that  you 
are  leaving  this  work,  but  with  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  you  have  performed  your  duties 
well,  and  have  been  an  inspiration  to  your  many 
brothers  and  the  Greek-letter  world  in  general. 

The  active  part  that  you  have  taken  in  building 
up  the  wonderful  organization  you  have,  should 
make  you  feel  very  proud  of  your  accomplishments, 
and  I  am  sure  that  your  heart  and  efforts  will 
still  remain  with  your  fraternity,  even  though, 
you  feel  that  you  are  actually  getting  away  from  it. 

The  type  of  men  you  have  in  your  chapters  that 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  and  pleasure  of  being 
associated  with,  reflects  your  efforts,  and  in  the 
coming  years,  I  know  you  will  be  available  for 
counsel  and  advice  to  any  and  all. 

My  best  withes  and  sincere  regards  to  you,  sir, 
in  whatever  falls  your  lot  in  the  future  years ;  may 
you  enjoy  the  best  of  good  health  in  many  years 
to  come. — Ransom  H.  Bassett,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Kappa  Alpha  Order. 

ON  behalf  of  the  National  Executive  Council  of 
Pi  Lambda  Phi  Fraternity,  and  for  myself  I  want 
to  extend  to  you  our  best  wishes  in  your  future 
field  of  endeavor. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  work  with  you 
and  I  know  that  we  shall  miss  you  in  your  capacity 
as  Grand  Secretary  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  Frater- 
nity.— Nathan  S.  Sontag,  National  Executive 
Secretary,  Pi  Lambda  Phi. 

MAY  I,  on  behalf  of  the  Grand  Council  of  the 
Phi    Epsilon    Pi    Fraternity,    extend    to    you    our 
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sincere  congratulations  on  having  completed 
thirty-four  years  of  productive  work  on  behalf  of 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon. 

You  have  set  an  excellent  example  for  other 
professional  fraternity  workers  and  we  hope  that 
the  work  you  have  done  not  alone  for  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon,  but  for  the  National  Interfraternity  Con- 
ference and  the  Secretaries  Association,  will  be 
emulated  by  other  professional  workers. 

You  have  indeed  earned  retirement  and  we  wish 
you  many  years  of  happiness,  contentment,  and 
good  health. — Stanley  R.  Sundheim,  Grand 
Superior,   Phi  Epsilon  Pi. 

ALMOST  half-a-century  ago,  when  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon  was  founded,  some  prophetic  soul  made 
provision  for  a  Grand  Secretary.  The  Sig  Eps 
have  had  just  that  every  since  your  induction 
in  1908  or  thereabouts. 

And  now,  more  than  a  quarter-of-a-century 
later,  you  are  insisting  upon  retiring.  You  are  to 
become,  whether  you  want  to  or  not,  the  Grand 
Old  Man  of  your  fraternity.  You'll  be  more  than 
that,  Billy,  you'll  be  the  Grand  Old  Man  of  all 
Greek-letter  organizations  on  this  continent,  be- 
cause you  have  been  "grand"  to  all  with  whom 
you  have  come  in  contact,  and  because  of  your 
notable  contributions  to  the  cause  of  the  Greeks 
down  through  the  years. 

You  dedicated  your  life  to  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
and  to  fraternities  in  general.  Since  genuine  suc- 
cess may  be  measured  by  accomplishments  and 
wealth  of  friendships,  you  are  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  the  world.  Congratulations,  Uncle  Billy, 
for  amassing  such  a  rare  fortune. — C.  F.  Wil- 
liams, Secretary-Editor,  Phi  Kappa  Psi. 

YOUR  retirement  as  Grand  Secretary  of  Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon  affords  a  welcome  occasion  for  fel- 
low fraternity  workers  to  express  the  esteem  and 
affection  they  hold  for  you. 

Your  interpretation  of  brotherhood  has  been 
truly  inspiring;  your  faith  in  fraternalism  has 
given  us  all  greater  courage. 

Surely,  if  friendship,  respect  and  dignity  are 
among  the  abiding  riches  of  life,  you  possess  a 
wealth  of  treasure. 

"Please  accept  my  best  wishes  for  continued 
good  health  and  happiness. — James  C.  Hammer- 
stein,  Executive  Secretary,  Sigma  Alpha  Mu. 

WE  are  indeed  sorry  to  learn  that  you  have  elected 
to  retire  as  Grand  Secretary  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon. 
The  outstanding  work  that  you  have  done  for  your 
fraternity  is  best  reflected  by  the  very  excellent 
reputation  that  it  now  enjoys.  We  know  how  much 
your  active  participation  in  the  fraternity  will  be 
missed  by  all  those  with  whom  you  have  been  asso- 
ciated. 

As  you  leave  your  position  with  a  sense  of 
having  completed  a  job  well  done,  please  accept 


the  best  wishes  of  all  of  the  members  of  Alpha 
Kappa  Lambda.— William  E.  Morris,  Jr.,  Na- 
tional  Secretary,   Alpha   Kappa   Lambda. 

PERSONALLY  and  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  I  wish  to  extend  to  you  our 
congratulations  upon  your  well  earned  retire- 
ment. 

Your  work  in  the  fraternity  world  has  indeed 
been  exemplary  and  should  be  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  you  whenever  you  have  the  occa- 
sion for  reflection.  I  enjoyed  immensely  the  brief 
opportunity  which  I  had  of  working  with  you 
in  the  Secretaries  Association. 

I  hope  that  representatives  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa 
and  of  all  the  fraternity  world  will  informally 
have  the  benefit  of  your  counsel  and  the  pleasure 
of  your  companionship. — Earl  F.  Schoening, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Phi  Sigma  Kappa. 

I  HAVE  been  advised  of  your  retirement  from 
active  service  in  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon.  I  wish  to 
join  your  many  friends  in  expressing  regret  that 
your  fine  work  in  behalf  of  your  own  as  well 
as  the  entire  college  fraternity  system,  must  be 
ended.  The  college  fraternity  has  achieved  its 
distinctive  position  of  today  only  through  the 
devoted  leadership  of  men  such  as  yourself,  and 
your  retirement  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  real 
loss. — Charles  M.  Thompson,  Delta  Chi. 

YOUR  many  friends  in  ATO  I  know  would 
want  to  join  me  in  the  wish  that  your  retire- 
ment as  Grand  Secretary  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
will  bring  you  the  necessary  leisure  time  to  enjoy 
the  things  you  have  always  wanted  to  do  but 
never  could  get  around  to. 

Certainly  your  name  to  many  of  us  has  been 
almost  synonymous  with  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  be- 
cause we  know  something  of  the  generous  and 
constructive  contributions  you  have  made  to  both 
the  material  and  spiritual  well-being  of  your  fra- 
ternity during  more  than  the  three  decades  you 
have  served  it  as  Grand  Secretary. 

You  will  never  know  how  much  I  appreciated 
your  friendly  counsel  and  ever  ready  willingness 
to  share  information  and  experience  with  me  par- 
ticularly during  that  first  year  of  my  secretaryship. 
The  subsequent  friendship  which  we  have  en- 
joyed through  the  years  is  something  I  shall 
cherish  always. — Stewart  D.  Daniels,  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  Alpha  Tau  Omega. 

OFTEN  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  proper  words 
and  phraseology  to  use  when  one  wishes  to  write 
to  another  for  the  completion  of  a  job  well  done. 
It  is  in  that  predicament  that  I  find  myself  at 
the  present. 

The  fraternity  world  as  a  whole,  and  most 
especially  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  has  gained  much 
by    your    thirty-four    years    of    service    as    Grand 
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Secretary  to  your  fraternity.  It  was  with  deep 
regret  that  I  learned  of  your  retirement  from 
active  work  in  the  fraternity  field. 

If  every  fraternity  and  every  fraternity  genera- 
tion could  produce  a  man  such  as  yourself,  who 
has  the  interest  of  the  fraternity  system  foremost 
in  his  mind,  we  Greeks  would  be  able  to  build 
an  even  more  impregnable  organization  than  we 
now  have. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  your  retirement  will  not 
mean  inactivity  for  you  in  the  future,  but  that 
we  might  continue  to  have  your  valued  advice 
and  guidance.  May  you  thoroughly  enjoy  yourself 
now  that  your  many  major  responsibilities  have 
been  lifted  from  your  shoulders. — E.  Mayer  Ma- 
loney,  Executive  Secretary,  Kappa  Delta  Rho. 

THE  General  Council  and  members  of  Phi  Delta 
Theta  everywhere  join  me  in  extending  to  you 
warm  felicitations  now  that  you  are  in  position  to 
sit  back  leisurely  and  watch  your  thirty-four  years 
of  labor  as  Grand  Secretary  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
bear  fruit.  It  must  be  with  a  deep  sense  of  satis- 
faction that  you  view  in  retrospect  the  progress 
of  your  Fraternity,  which  has  been  accomplished 
very  largely  under  your  capable  guidance  from 
its  very  beginnings. 

I  shall  always  remember  with  pleasure  my 
many  associations  with  you,  and  I  count  it  my 
good  fortune  to  have  had  the  benefit  of  your 
long  experience  in  fraternity  affairs  as  we  have 
sat  around  the  conference  table  from  time  to  time 
discussing  matters  of  mutual  concern. — Paul  C. 
Beam,  Executive  Secretary,  Phi  Delta  Theta. 

BOTH  the  Chi  Psi  Fraternity  and  I  salute  you  as 
you  retire  from  the  Grand  Secretaryship  of  Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon.  To  you  has  come  the  rare  privilege 
of  not  only  being  a  Founder  of  your  Fraternity 
but  also  its  managing  director  for  a  long  period 
of  years.  You  can  now  throw  off  the  official  mantle 
and  take  just  pride  in  the  accomplishments  of 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  under  your  administration. 

May  your  influence,  on  your  Fraternity  and  its 
members,  begun  in  college,  extend  through  life 
and  be  endless  in  its  application  while  time  lasts 
and  the  Fraternity  endures. 

A  parting  good  wish  is  that  as  you  live  the 
years  to  come  may  they  be  many  and  happy  ones. 
— H.  Seger  Slifer,  Chi  Psi. 

WHEN  a  man  fulfills  to  the  utmost  and  gives 
of  himself  to  his  Fraternity  and  friends,  so  un- 
selfishly and  arduously  as  you  have  done  for 
thirty-four  years,  that  he  may  help  to  bring  better 
things  to  pass  for  the  cause  which  he  espouses, 
and  for  any  brother  with  whom  he  has  contact,  he 
well  earns  the  tribute  which  2<i>E  is  extending  to 
you  in  its  Journal,  by  making  public  and  official 
acknowledgement  of  the  fine  calibre  and  complete 
expression  of  the  true  spirit  of  Brotherhood  and 
Fraternalism  which  you  so  fully  exemplify. 


I  count  it  more  than  a  passing  pleasure — it  is 
a  rare  privilege  to  be  included  among  your 
friends  and  admirers  who  are  honored  by  the 
opportunity  to  record  their  permanent  felicitations 
and  appreciation  of  your  inspirational  worth,  not 
only  to  your  own  fraternity  but  to  all  of  the 
Greek-letter  clan  who  have  been  blessed  by  your 
association. 

That  you  well  deserve  a  rest  after  the  years 
of  devotion  and  tireless  effort  which  you  have 
given  by  way  of  distinguished  service  no  one 
can  gainsay.  And,  although  your  active  duties 
have  ceased,  it  is  comforting  and  cheerful  to  feel 
that  we  will  still  have  your  interest  and  counsel 
for,  I  hope  many  years  to  come. 

24>E  is  immeasurably  richer  and  stronger  by 
virtue  of  your  able  leadership  and  unusual  ability. 
While  she  proudly  and  justly  claims  you  for  her 
own,  somehow  you  have  become  so  much  a  part 
of  each  fraternity  in  the  great  College  Fraternity 
system  by  your  humanness,  simplicity  and  under- 
standing. These  are  among  the  many  qualities 
which  command  our  love  and  admiration  for 
you,  Uncle  Billy.  That  you  will  always  have  mine 
in  generous  measure,  pray  be  assured,  with  end- 
less good  wishes  for  your  health  and  contentment, 
ad  infinitum. — Norman  Hackett,  Graduate  Sec- 
retary, Theta  Delta  Chi. 

OUR  entire  organization  extends  you  congratula- 
tions on  thirty-four  years  of  appreciated  effort 
and  work  in  fraternal  interests.  Accept  our  heartiest 
handclasp  with  all  best  wishes. — JOHN  C.  Erwin, 
Executive  Secretary,  Acacia. 

FOR  more  than  a  generation  in  years  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  your  friendship,  and  in 
recognizing  the  amazingly  sacrificial  devotions 
given  by  you  to  your  fraternity.  Long  before 
our  actual  meeting  at  the  First  Interfraternity  Con- 
ference, November  17,  1909,  and  at  the  Univer- 
sity Club  in  New  York  City,  where  through  our 
presence  the  S'i'E  and  2N  became  charter  mem- 
bers of  the  N.I.C.,  we  had  been  in  correspondence. 
In  all  these  years  your  faith  and  devotion  to  the 
2M>E,  has  held  as  steady  and  as  true  as  the  needles 
to  the  lode-stone,  and  your  labors  and  heart  im- 
pulses have  been  such  that,  in  the  eyes  of  all 
your  fellow  fraternity  men,  the  name  of  Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon  and  the  name  William  Lazell  Phillips, 
stand  as  interchangeable  and  synonomous.  What  an 
achievement  has  been  yours.  Truly  it  has  been 
along  the  lines  of  the  only  Aristocracy  worthy 
of  being  mentioned:  The  Aristocracy  of  Accom- 
plishment. There  is  some  sort  of  statement  that 
you  are  retiring  from  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  labors. 
What  impossibilities  we  sometime  raise  to  dear  a 
situation,  but  in  this  instance  there  is  no  such 
possible,  for  as  long  as  the  years  last,  and  please 
the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  may  these  years  be 
increased  to  great  numbers,  the  name  of  Billy 
Phillips  will  be  found  in  big  letters  in  all  matters 
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concerned  with  the  brilliant  achievements  of  the 
fraternity  that  he  has  come  to  revere  and  love 
as  the  very  mainsprings  of  his  life.  As  long  as 
the  Greek  letter  fraternities  stand  as  part  of  the 
educational  system  to  our  Nation,  just  so  long  will 
names  of  2*E  and  William  Lazell  Phillips  stand 
as  one  and  inseparable. 

As  always,  Billy  Phillips,  I  greet  you  with  the 
kindliest  of  feelings  and  with  grateful  apprecia- 
tion in  that  through  your  friendship  my  own  life 
has  been  immeasurably  enriched. — Albert 
Hughes  Wilson,  Past  Regent  Sigma  Nu,  Past 
Secretary,  N.I.C.,  National  Advisor,  Alpha  Kappa 
Pi! 

SO  after  a  "little  tour  of  duty  of  only  thirty- 
four  years,"  you  are  dropping  out  and  leaving 
the  rest  of  us  with  the  bag  to  hold  in  keeping 
college  fraternities  a  good  influence  in  American 
life! 

I  feel  sure  that  this  does  not  mean  that  you 
will  drop  entirely  out  of  the  picture,  and  I  know 
that  we  can  depend  on  seeing  you  at  the  Inter- 
fraternity  Conference  in  New  York  each  year. 

We  miss  you  in  the  fraternity  picture,  and  we 
will  surely  miss  the  splendid  inspiration  that  you 
have  furnished  all  of  us.  You  are  a  real  fraternity 
man,  and  you  emphasize,  for  those  of  us  who  have 
been  associated  with  you  the  best  there  is  in 
fraternalism.  The  American  college  fraternity  is 
vastly  richer  because  of  your  long  and  faithful 
service,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Pi  Kappa  Alpha 
portion  of  it,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  we  are  deeply 
grateful. — Freeman  H.  Hart,  Executive  Secretary, 
Pi  Kappa  Alpha. 

YOUR  friends  greatly  regret  your  retirement  as 
Grand  Secretary  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon.  I  have 
known  of  your  Fraternity  service  since  1915  and 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  personal  relationships 
with  you  for  eleven  years.  There  are  certain  men 
who  have  instantly  come  to  mind  when  we  think 
of  those  whose  efforts  have  been  constructive  in 
the  field  of  developing  young  men.  You  are  one 
of  them. 

We  do  not  expect  you  to  retire,  only  officially, 
and  look  forward  to  our  next  meeting  with  you. — 
Malcolm  C.  Sewell,  General  Secretary,  Sigma 
Nu. 

THE  calendar  indicates  that  we  are  starting  an- 
other college  year — this  time  without  you  in  the 
front  ranks. 

The  younger  men  of  the  official  family  of  the 
fraternities  have  always  looked  to  you  as  the 
Dean  of  the  executive  secretaries.  I  know  that 
your  experience  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
in  the  service  of  your  fraternity  has  been  rich 
in  enjoyment  and  full  of  achievement. 

May  I  express  to  you  in  behalf  of  Delta  Tau 
Delta  and  personally  the  very  best  of  wishes  and 


hopes  for  your  continued  happiness  for  many, 
many  years  to  come. — Hugh  Shields,  Comptrol- 
ler, Delta  Tau  Delta. 

TAU  EPSILON  PHI  joins  your  numerous  friends 
in  extending  its  best  wishes  on  this  occasion, 
which  marks  the  termination  of  your  34  years 
as  Grand  Secretary  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon. 

We  feel  that  your  retirement  from  active  service 
means  a  substantial  loss  to  your  many  friends  who 
have  looked  upon  you  as  one  of  America's  prin- 
cipal proponents  of  the  ideals  for  which  college 
fraternities  stand. 

All  of  us,  I  am  sure,  feel  however,  that  although 
in  a  sense  inactive,  you  will  still  remain  active  in 
perpetuating  the  idea  of  the  national  fraternity. — 
George  H.  Bernstein,  Executive  Secretary,  Tau 
Epsilon  Phi. 

WHILE  on  temporary  duty  down  here  in  the 
garden  spot  of  the  South,  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
I've  heard  all  sorts  of  the  usual  wild  rumors  by 
way  of  the  grapevine,  but  the  wildest  in  a  long 
time  is  the  one  just  picked  up  today  to  the  effect 
that  you  are  retiring  from  the  fraternity  work. 

When  I  heard  some  one  talk  about  a  new  sys- 
tem of  sending  five-ton  trucks  to  Russia  by  gliders, 
towed  over  the  north  pole,  I  think  it  might  be 
a  bit  doubtful  but  maybe  they  might  do  it;  but 
when  they  say  you  are  retiring,  I  know  that  can't 
be  so  because  I've  known  you  too  long  and  know 
that  your  heart  is  so  much  in  the  work  that  you 
couldn't  give  it  up  even  if  they  put  you  in  jail, 
so  I  know  it's  just  a  stenographic  error  in  ex- 
plaining some  new  set-up. 

Seriously  speaking,  Billy,  you've  certainly  earned 
a  respite  from  the  exacting  and  multitudinous 
duties  of  your  office  and  no  one  wishes  you  more 
luck  and  well  earned  rest  than  the  undersigned  but 
it  will  seem  mighty  strange  not  to  have  you  handy 
when  one  wants  advice,  a  sample  pledge  manual, 
or  what  have  you,  from  one  who  knows  the 
answers. 

I'm  afraid  to  detail  all  the  things  you've  shared 
with  me  over  the  years  because  some  of  the 
brothers  might  begin  to  wonder  if  you'd  also 
given  me  the  pass  word  but  suffice  it  to  say  that 
you  have  never  failed  to  come  through  and  I 
know  from  many  conversations  with  other  secre- 
taries that  that  has  been  your  constant  attitude. 

The  whole  fraternity  world  owes  you  more 
than  it  can  repay,  and  if  all  of  us  can  retire  with 
as  much  real  good  will  interfraternity  wise  as 
well  as  in  our  own  brotherhood,  we  will  do  well. 

I'm  not  saying  good-bye  for  I'm  sure  I'll  be 
after  you  sooner  or  later,  retired  or  not,  but  I  do 
say  with  all  sincerity,  the  best  of  luck  until  we 
meet  again  which  I  hope  will  not  be  too  far  down 
the  future. — A.  H.  Aldridge,  Theta  Chi. 

ON  behalf  of  Alpha  Gamma  Rho  Fraternity,  I 
wish  to  extend  felicitations  and  greetings  to  you 
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on  the  occasion  of  your  retirement  from  active 
service.  I  am  sure  that  you  can  retire  with  the 
feeling  of  having  done  a  good  job,  the  results 
of  which  will  continue  to  be  felt  for  many  years. — 
Sleeter  Bull,  Grand  Secretary,  Alpha  Gamma 
Rho. 

PLEASE  accept  the  hearty  congratulations  of  the 
Sigma  Phi  Society  and  of  the  writer,  personally, 
on  the  completion  of  your  thirty-four  years  of 
service  as  Grand  Secretary  of  the  distinguished 
fraternity  of  which  you  are  a  member,  and  all 
good  wishes  for  you  in  your  career  after  such 
retirement. 

Our  own  Secretary,  George  H.  Sicard,  died  on 
June  14th  last  and  the  writer  is  substituting  until 
a  regular  successor  is  elected. 

I  recall  with  pleasure  my  own  contacts  with  you 
during  the  period  of  my  regular  secretaryship 
from  191 1-1929,  and  meeting  you  annually  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Interfraternity  Conference  of 
those  years,  so  that  this  conveys  personal  as  well 
as  official  congratulations. — Phillip  J.  Ross,  Act- 
ing Secretary,  Sigma  Phi. 

I  LEARN  with  deep  regret  of  your  retirement 
as  Grand  Secretary  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon.  Those 
who  cannot  claim  the  same  long  and  distinguished 
term  of  service  to  their  Fraternity  as  you  have 
achieved,  have  come  to  look  upon  you  as  a  leader 
in  the  fraternity  world  and  to  rely  upon  your 
experience  and  judgment.  Your  retirement  deprives 
us  of  a  respected  friend  and  adviser,  but  we 
know  that  your  interest  in  your  fraternity  and  in 
fraternal  matters  will  be  continued. — Hugh  M. 
Dorsey,  Jr.,  Executive  Secretary,  Chi  Phi. 

WHEN  I  learned  at  the  Interfraternity  Conference 
last  November  that  you  intended  to  retire  as 
Grand  Secretary  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  I  realized 
that  the  fraternity  world  would  be  losing  one  of 
its  most  valuable  workers.  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  has 
indeed  been  fortunate  to  have  a  man  of  your 
capabilities  as  its  Grand  Secretary  for  so  many 
years,  and  we  are  all  appreciative  of  your  work 
as  chairman  of  the  College  Fraternity  Secretaries 
Association. 

The  influence  you  have  had  on  the  fraternity 
world  in  general  will  continue  to  be  felt  for 
years  to  come,  and  your  efforts  will  ever  remain 
an   inspiration  to  all   of  us. 

Please  accept  our  sincere  best  wishes  for  your 
future  happiness  and  contentment,  so  justly  de- 
served.— J.  Russell  Easton,  Executive  Secretary, 
Sigma  Chi. 

TO  lay  flowers  on  the  casket  of  a  departed  friend 
is  but  a  vain  tribute.  The  body  within  the  casket 
is  insensate;  and  the  departed  spirit  is  beyond 
and   above   such   mundane  expressions.   It  is   the 


sincere  tribute  to  the  living  which  quickens  the 
pulse  and  brings  a  feeling  of  elation.  I  am  happy 
today  to  place  my  little  bouquet  in  the  hands  of 
one  who  lives,  and  who  has  lived  abundantly. 

Although  it  has  not  been  my  privilege  to  make 
your  acquaintance,  I  am  aware  of  the  great  work 
which  you  have  done  as  Secretary  of  a  National 
Fraternity.  During  the  halcyon  years  you  have 
aided  its  development,  and  during  the  days  of 
depression  you  have  stood  by  to  relieve.  Thirty- 
four  years  !  What  changes  those  years  have  brought ! 
What  improvements  in  the  fraternities — their 
housing,  their  relationships  with  the  colleges  and 
universities,  their  scholarship,  their  moral  tone ! 
What  closer  cooperation  between  the  fraternities! 
What  developments  within  the  fraternities,  and 
their  influence  on  the  lives  of  their  members! 

Looking  back  upon  my  few  short  years  as  a 
national  officer,  I  can  appreciate  the  great  thrills 
which  have  come  to  you  during  more  than  three 
decades,  as  the  young  men  whom  you  knew  as 
undergraduates  have  grown  and  developed  into 
senators,  governors,  educators,  professional  men, 
men  of  importance  in  all  phases  of  our  national 
life.  You  have  known  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
intimate  relationships  with  thousands  of  men  who 
have  belonged  to  your  many  chapters,  and  who 
have  gone  into  the  world  more  fully  equipped, 
and  better  able  to  meet  its  problems,  because  of 
your  personal   interest   in  their  welfare. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  the  forty-one  years 
of  growth  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  from  its  Found- 
ers, of  which  you  were  one,  to  its  present  thou- 
sands of  members;  and  upon  your  part — by  no 
means  a  small  one — in  this  growth.  I  wish  to 
the  Fraternity  continued  growth  and  prosperity 
and  the  will  and  ability  to  do  good  to  college 
men;  and  to  you  many  more  years  of  good  health 
in  which  to  enjoy  the  peace  and  rest  which  you 
have  earned  and  so  richly  deserve. — Morgan  L. 
McKoon,  Grand  Scribe,  Beta  Kappa. 

IT  has  not  been  my  good  fortune  to  know  you  as 
intimately  as  I  do  other  fraternity  secretaries. 
However,  during  the  three  years  that  I  served 
my  fraternity  as  Supreme  President  back  in  the 
middle  twenties  and  during  my  past  six  years 
as  Supreme  Secretary-Treasurer,  I  have  seen  the 
beneficial  results  and  fruits  of  your  endeavors  in 
behalf  of  your  fraternity. 

Now  that  you  have  decided  to  retire  after 
thirty-four  years  as  the  Grand  Secretary  of  Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon  Fraternity,  I  wish  to  extend  to  you 
my  sincere  good  wishes  and  trust  that  the  future 
will  hold  for  you  the  peace  and  happiness  which 
is  so  justly  deserved  by  one  who  has  unstintingly 
put  forth  every  effort  to  mold  and  train  the  youth 
of  our  colleges  to  be  true  Americans  and  take 
their  place  among  the  leaders  of  our  nations. — 
F.  L.  Chinery,  Supreme  Secretary-Treasurer,  Phi 
Kappa. 
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FRAYSER  AWARD 
TO  KANSAS  BETA 

"The  Hoop  of  Steel"  Appears  Best 
of  Fraternity's  Chapter  Papers 


Even  the  poorer  of  the  Fraternity's  chapter  pub- 
lications are  a  great  boon.  They  do  a  lot  of  good, 
and  there  is  some  injustice  in  giving  loads  of  praise 
to  a  handful  of  the  better  papers  and  saying  unkind 
things  about  another  handful  of  poor  ones  and  ignor- 
ing altogether  still  others.  The  Benjamin  Hobson 
Frayser  Award  was  established  as  a  memorial  by  the 
mother  of  the  late  military  historian.  Its  purpose  is  to 
stimulate  the  chapters  to  greater  care  and  enterprise  in 
getting  out  their  individual  newspapers.  Doubtless  the 
Award's  influence  is  beneficial;  still  it  has  been  some- 
thing less  than  sweeping. 

Early  in  December  when  Lieut.  Jimmy  Barnes 
(s.g.,  U.S.N.R.)  turned  over  to  his  editorial  successor 
the  official  Journal  typewriter  and  an  unassorted 
mass  of  news  contributions,  there  was  one  thick  folder 
labeled  "Chapter  publications  for  Frayser  Award." 
The  first  thing  inside  was  a  note  which  said,  "Go 
ahead  and  judge  them — you're  the  doctor!"  We've 
done  our  best  with  the  job,  though  it  must  be  said 
we  were  incredibly  awed  by  it. 

Papers  were  judged  on  three  main  counts.  (1) 
Coverage  of  news,  chapter  house,  campus,  and  alumni ; 
(2)  Presentation  of  news  with  respect  to  skill  of  writ- 
ing and  skill  of  editing;  (3)  Presentation  of  news 
with  respect  to  physical  form,  legibility,  and  appropri- 
ateness of  typography. 

Where  a  chapter  submitted  only  one  issue  of  a 
publication,  it  must  be  said  that  the  theory  of  prob- 
abilities was  against  it;  alongside  of  chapters  which 
submitted  several  numbers,  it  did  not  present  a  de- 
pendable basis  of  selection  and  in  some  cases  elimi- 
nated itself  from  final  consideration. 

All  these  papers,  of  course,  are  for  alumni  consump- 
tion. Naturally,  the  actives  read  the  stuff  they've  writ- 
ten about  themselves  but  there  isn't  much  point  in  that. 
Usually  one  of  the  features  the  alumni  like  best  is 
the  chapter's  alumni  list  with  addresses,  sometimes 
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accompanying  a  section  of  graduate  briefs,  such  as 
appears  in  the  Journal. 

In  an  appraisal  of  chapter  publications  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Journal  of  May,  1934,  it  is  interesting 
to  encounter  these  remarks:  "Kansas  Beta's  Hoop  of 
Steel  registers  among  the  top-notchers,"  and,  "The 
Sig  Ep  Indian,  Illinois  Alpha's  paper,  comes  close  to 
being  a  first-prize  winner."  These  quotations  are 
interesting  because  the  same  comments  can  be  aptly 
made  again,  nearly  eight  years  later. 

The  chapters  that  were  very  much  on  the  job  before 
the  award  was  first  made — such  as  Kansas  Beta, 
Illinois  Alpha,  New  York  Beta,  Virginia  Eta — are 
still  putting  a  lot  on  the  ball.  Most  of  the  chapters 
which  were  inactive  and  lethargic  before  its  inception 
are  still  inactive  and  lethargic. 

On  the  basis  of  the  points  enumerated,  carefully 
checked  against  as  many  issues  of  the  publications  as 
were  available,  The  Hoop  of  Steel  must  be  adjudged 
the  best,  though  it  should  hastily  be  added  that  its  nod 
over  The  Sig  Ep  Indian  is  a  faint  one. 

Kansas  Beta  at  Kansas  State  College,  Manhattan, 
gets  its  paper's  name,  The  Hoop  of  Steel,  from  Shake- 
speare's lines:  "The  friends  thou  hast  and  their  adop- 
tion tried,  Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of 
steel."  Its  purpose,  it  states,  is  to  bind  more  closely 
the  alumni  with  each  other  and  with  the  active  chap- 
ter. Its  size  is  9V2  Dy  12^,  running  generally  to  six 
4-column  pages.  It  is  excellently  printed,  meticulously 
laid  out  and  made  up,  and  one  would  judge  it  to  be 
high  class  even  by  a  superficial  glimpse  of  the  pro- 
fessional physical  format.  It  has  all  the  best  features 
of  others,  and  more,  including  perhaps  a  juicier  budget 
appropriation.  It  was  also  the  winner  of  the  best 
chapter  publication  award  for  the  1940-41  session. 
The  reporting  in  it  seems  more  professional  than  in 
any  of  the  others.  Its  size  gives  it  advantage;  there  is 
no  hint  of  news  curtailment.  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  nothing  trivial  in  its  columns.  It  is  simple,  direct, 
conservative,  and  bright  albeit  sober.  Campus  cover- 
age is  varied  and  thorough.  The  recent  editor  of  this 
fine  sheet  has  been  Kendall  Evans. 

The  Sig  Ep  Indian,  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
chapter,  reflects  commendable  perspective  and  purpose. 
As  it  states,  it  is  published  regularly  for  the  benefit 
of  its  alumni  and  friends.  Contributions  and  news 
of  Illinois  Alpha  men  are  solicited  at  all  times.  Sub- 
scribers pay  $1  a  year.  Pictures  are  emphasized  nicely. 
Heads  are  well  written  and  typography  is  excellent, 
being  enlivened,  among  other  things,  by  sparkling 
boxed  features.  The  apparent  fact  should  be  noted  that 
ample  funds  are  appropriated  to  get  out  this  paper. 
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H.  William  Cunnion,  Syracuse  '40  {New 
York  Alpha),  contributing  an  article  on 
chapter  publications  in  the  February,  1941, 
Journal,  interestingly  makes  the  point  that 
The  Sig  Ep  Indian  of  Illinois  Alpha  has 
always  been  most  worthy  and  most  effective. 
He  commended  it  first  for  the  fact  that  it 
always  succeeded  in  being  informative,  at- 
tractive, and  interesting,  and  second  for  its 
regularity.  "Notice  if  you  will,"  he  wrote, 
"that  the  strongest  chapters  on  your  campus, 
or  any  campus,  are  those  with  the  strongest 
alumni  support  and  co-operation.  And,  al- 
most invariably  you  will  find  that  those  chap- 
ters issue  chapter  publications  regularly." 

But  getting  back  to  the  matter  of  Illinois 


Alpha's  budget.  It  permitted  the  production 
of  a  Christmas  issue  a  year  ago,  using  an  ex- 
cellent original  art  cover  printed  in  red, 
green,  and  black.  Contents  of  most  issues  of 
this  paper  are  diverse,  dealing  with  chapter 
participation  in  major  campus  activities, 
achievements  of  individuals,  a  fine  wealth  of 
alumni  items,  excellent  photographs,  expres- 
sions of  appreciation  for  alumni  help  and 
interest  together  with  unabashed  solicitation 
of  alumni  help  in  rushing.  The  editor  keeps 
after  news  subscribers  and  seems  to  be  work- 
ing all  the  time,  year  in  and  year  out,  regard- 
less of  who  he  happens  to  be.  Editors  in 
recent  years  have  been  Robert  Mast,  Elmer 
Blasco.  The  paper  is  printed  on  white  coated 
stock,  trim  size,  iy2  by  lO1/^,  3  columns, 
thoughtfully  broken  by  bold  face  subheads. 
The  paper  gets  everything  it  needs  to  in  six 
pages. 

The  NYB  of  New  York  Beta  (Cornell) 
takes  the  eye.  It  is  individualistic.  It  doesn't 
purport  to  be  a  newspaper  at  all,  for  it  is 
done  up  more  like  a  house  organ.  The 
composition  and  printing  workmanship  are 
excellent,  and  while  the  style  of  writing  and 
inclusion  of  news  seems  good,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  meet  the  promise  of  the  publica- 
tion's first  impression.  There  is  semi-flippant 
editorializing  in  the  columns,  but  that  is  a 
fault  common  to  most. 

Sig  Epics  of  Vermont  Beta  (Middlebury) 
is  a  neat  4-page  paper  printed  in  three 
columns.  Thoughtful  preparation  and  editing 
are  indicated  and  the  style  is  better  than 
fair. 

The  S.P.E.  Delalphan  of  Delaware  Alpha 
(Delaware)  is  a  4-page,  3-column  effort, 
whose  printing  could  be  much  better  than  it 
is,  for  the  paper  suggests  that  ample  money  is 
paid  for  its  production.  Typography  is  in- 


THE  AWARD  was  established  as  a 
memorial  to  Benjamin  Hobson  Frayser 
(1887-1937),  University  of  Tennessee 
(Tennessee  Alpha),  by  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Anne  Rebecca  Finch  Frayser,  of 
Norfolk,  Va.  It  is  not  permanently  be- 
stowed; only  its  custody  is  awarded 
yearly. 
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appropriate  to  newspaper  style;  news  cover- 
age is  scanty. 

The  Deltaurian  of  Massachusetts  Beta 
(Worcester  Polytech)  seems  earnestly  and 
conscientiously  done,  but  from  the  stand- 
point of  orthodox  pattern  and  format,  it  is 
neither  fish  nor  fowl.  The  cover  is  of  antique 
stock,  sometimes  of  garish  hue,  printing  the 
dignified  title  lettering,  fraternity  crest,  and 
date,  in  black  ink.  The  inside  contents  are 
planographed  from  varityped  copy;  and  the 
process  does  the  halftones  fairly  well  but 
never  in  a  way  that  is  achieved  by  even 
mediocre  letterpress.  There  is  an  unevenness, 
grayness  vying  with  excessive  blackness,  par- 
ticularly in  the  printing  of  the  text  columns. 
News  inside  is  good  and  plentiful  but  physi- 
cal limitations  handicap  its  effective  presenta- 
tion. 

The  Sig  Ep  Cavalier  of  Virginia  Eta  (Vir- 
ginia) is  the  only  one  of  the  publications 
printed  on  newsprint,  but  beyond  this  there 
is  no  close  resemblance  to  newspaper  style. 
Items  are  too  long  and  too  few.  The  impres- 
sion is  that  too  much  vital  material  is  left  out 
and  what  appears  is  padded. 

The  publication  of  New  York  Alpha 
(Syracuse),  Sig  Ep,  shows  class  for  Fall, 
1941.  Four  pages,  well  printed,  well  written, 
but  not  diverse  enough  in  news. 

The  Sig  Ep  News  of  Montana  Alpha 
(Montana  State)  is  a  single  3-column  sheet 
printed  on  one  side.  It  presents  little  more 
than  a  hasty  sampling  of  news. 

The  NCG  SPEcial  of  the  chapter  at  Duke 
is  mimeographed  in  two  columns  in  type- 
script large  enough  for  a  child's  primer.  It 
is  a  single  sheet  8]/2  by  11  reproduced  on 
both  sides. 

The  Sig  Ep  Badger  of  Wisconsin  Beta 
(Wisconsin)  is  the  same  size  as  the  SPEcial, 
but  it  is  far  more  neatly  typed  and  mimeo- 
graphed and  often  runs  to  a  half-dozen 
sheets.  The  title  is  set  up  in  type,  printed  in 
red  on  the  apron  of  a  sort  of  projecting 
stiffener  to  which  the  sheets  are  stapled  at 
the  top,  a  device  which  presents  an  effective 
and  attractive  mailing  folder.  The  Badger's 
news  is  well  edited. 

The  Kansas  Alpha  News    (Baker)    is  a 


SIG  EP  BADGER,  mimeographed  chapter 
paper  of  Wisconsin  Beta. 

mimeographed  one-sheet.  It  is  very  brief, 
almost  like  a  bulletin. 

The  Sig  Ep  Mirror  of  Oklahoma  Alpha 
(Oklahoma  A.  &  M.)  is  a  2-column  mimeo- 
graphed effort  of  four  pages.  It  seems  rather 
a  casual  affair  and  the  results,  while  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of,  taking  them  alongside  a 
handful  of  other  chapter  publications,  do  not 
reveal  prize-winning  caliber. 

Iowa  Gamma  (Iowa  State  University)  has 
a  mimeographed  paper  which  is  called  Sig 
Epic.  The  whole  thing  is  a  jocular  column 
of  comments  and  has  little  real  news.  Editor 
Dave  Armbruster  is  obviously  a  humorist 
and  perhaps  that  is  the  intention. 

The  Snorts  of  Wisconsin  Alpha  is  just  as 
large  as  The  Hoop  of  Steel,  but  no  consid- 
erable journalistic  perspective  is  bespoken 
for  the  hands  and  minds  which  shaped  it. 
The  heads  are  carelessly  written,  they  don't 
fill  the  columns  neatly  or  well,  and  they  are 
too  flippantly  slangy.  While  it  is  generally 
assumed  that  long  news  columns  need  sub- 
heads to  relieve  the  monotony,  Snorts  doesn't 
use  them.  Page  4  of  a  recent  number  of  this 
4-page  paper  has  a  somewhat  risque  cartoon 
by  George  Woodyard,  '44,  which  should 
entitle  the  publication  to  a  special  sort  of 
honorable  mention. 
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WISCONSIN  ALPHA'S  WOODYARD,  "Ahah,  I 
think  I  see  now  why  she  wanted  those  numbers 
so  badly!" 

One  of  the  most  eye-taking,  informative, 
and  readable  of  all  chapter  publications  is 
Indiana  Alpha's  (Purdue)  Life.  For  the  sort 
of  thing  it  is — almost  exclusively  a  rushing 
piece — it  is  clearly  superior,  yet  it  stands 
outside  the  field  of  the  regular  chapter  papers 
which  are  directed  to  their  alumni.  The  Sig 
Ep  ]  ay  hawker  of  Kansas  Gamma  (Kansas) 
is  almost  as  good  in  the  same  line.  A  third 
promotion  bulletin  of  this  variety  is  Oregon 
Alpha's  (Oregon  State)  ornate,  silver- 
covered  Sig  Epic. 

Although  several  alumni  papers  were  sub- 
mitted in  this  competition,  they  seem  bound 
to  remain  pariahs,  outside  the  realm  of  the 
active  chapter  sheet.  They  are  primarily  bul- 
letins, with  none  of  the  wide  range  of  inter- 


THE  BULLETIN  BOARD 

The  DEADLINE  for  the  February  JOURNAL 
copy  and  photos,  newspaper  clippings,  and 
anything  else  bearing  on  Sig  Eps  in  the 
Armed  Services  is  January  23,  a  date  which 
all  Chapter  Historians  are  seriously  urged  to 
paste  on  their  cuffs.  All  material  should  be 
sent  to  JOHN  ROBSON,  JOURNAL  Acting 
Editor,  at  284  South  Columbus  Avenue, 
Mount    Vernon,    New    York. 


ests  that  apply  to  active  campus  life,  their 
sole,  honest  task  being  to  announce  and  stir 
up  spirit  for  alumni  chapter  meetings.  When 
they  essay  much  more,  they  get  in  someone 
else's  yard.  The  Dallas  alumni  chapter  has 
a  tiny  planographed  publication  of  four  pages 
which  reproduces  halftones  and  is  crammed 
full  of  news.  The  Memphis  alumni  chapter 
has  a  mimeographed  publication  of  four 
pages  enlivened  with  simple  cartoon  figures. 
Though  the  fact  itself  is  obvious,  one  can- 
not state  too  clearly  that  when  active  chapters 
fail  to  make  news,  it  would  be  an  extremely 
difficult  feat  to  print  it.  It  is  unkind  to  think 
that  the  absence  of  chapter  publications  with 
some  groups  and  poor  quality  in  the  case  of 
others  is  actually  a  reflection  of  the  chapters 
having  made  no  news  at  all,  or  mediocre 
news,  and  though  nevertheless  it  may  well  be 
true,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  not  to  any- 
where near  the  extent  that,  judging  from  the 
publications  themselves,  it  appears  to  be. — 
J.  R. 


MARTIN  JOSEPH  FREEMAN:  PART-TIME  STORY-TELLER 


(Continued  from  page  67) 


ample:  "He  [David]  sat  tense  and  quiet, 
wearing  worry  like  a  hair  shirt."  In  a  sense 
this  novel  is  pretty  definitely  autobiographi- 
cal, but  there  is  nothing  which  serves  to  in- 
dividualize it;  its  incidents  are  too  plainly 
universal.  David  gets  measles  and  the  doctor 
comes,  he  shoots  his  first  sparrow  with  his 
friend's  air-rifle  and  is  palpitant  with  con- 
trition when  the  bloody  bird  falls  at  his  feet. 
The  book  is  a  treasure  store  of  countless  such 


incidents,  and  readers  who  are  fond  of  this 
sort  of  thing  will  certainly  favor  it.  But  if 
readers  like  good  mystery  stories,  Freeman 
can  give  them  these,  too,  as  has  been  hinted. 
Or,  on  the  nonfiction  and  loftier  side,  there 
is  a  work  called  The  Reader's  Shelley,  which 
this  writer  has  edited  in  collaboration  with 
Carl  Grabo,  which  should  be  off  the  press 
fresh  in  1943.  Take  your  pick.  This  man 
Freeman  has  something  for  everybody. 
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IN  COMPETITION  with  leading  artists  of  Utah,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Nevada,  and  Wyoming,  EVERETT 
CLARK  THORPE,  Utah  Alpha,  '36,  an  instructor  at  the  Utah  State  Agricultural  College,  won  last  spring 
the  commission  to  paint  the  mural  to  be  situated  at  the  new  United  States  Post  Office  at  Provo,  Utah. 
The  mural,  now  completed,  depicts  famous  characters  and  incidents  of  modern  and  early  Provo.  It  measures 
eight  feet  high   by   17  feet  wide.  Thorpe  stands  at  the  left,   brush  in   hand. 


Woodrow  Wilson's  Prophecies 
Re-examined 

Joseph  Conrad  Fehr,  George  Washington 
University,  '21  (D.  of  C.  Alpha),  is  an 
unwearied  admirer  of  the  purposes  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  He  believes  that  most  of  the 
controversy  over  Wilson's  philosophy  with 
respect  to  world  peace  arises  from  the  fact 
that  few  men  realize  that  Wilson  was  in 
effect  an  incomparable  and  authentic  Ameri- 
can prophet  and  persist  in  trying  to  accept 
him  as  something  which  he  was  not.  This 
view  is  expressed  in  an  article  by  Fehr  in  a 
recent  number  of  The  South  Atlantic  Quar- 
terly, titled,  "The  Vision  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son." 

Fehr,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  Washington,  and  has 


devoted  his  time  to  the  service  of  our  Ameri- 
can government  for  many  years,  himself  be- 
lieves that  the  League  of  Nations  would  have 
possessed  teeth  effectively  sharp  enough  to 
nip  all  war  sprouts  in  the  budding  had  the 
United  States  been  a  member — a  member 
appropriately  alert  and  red-blooded.  He  says 
that  Wilson's  power  over  men  and  affairs  was 
essentially  spiritual,  that  his  idealism,  con- 
tagious as  it  was,  was  too  lofty  for  most  men, 
but  that  it  does  not  seem  nearly  so  lofty  today 
as  it  did  in  1919.  Fehr's  theme  is  that  Wood- 
row  Wilson  was  uncannily  on  the  right  track 
in  1919,  and  that  he  is  in  1943  even  more 
gloriously  on  the  right  track,  and  this  time 
the  gauge  of  the  rails  more  nearly  suits  him. 

Day  after  day,  in  the  course  of  a  nation-wide 
speaking  tour  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1919 
[Fehr  writes]  Wilson  risked  not  only  the  prestige 
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JOSEPH  CONRAD  FEHR 

of  his  high  office  but  also  his  life  in  order  to 
convince  his  indifferent  countrymen  that  his  plan 
of  a  permanent  peace,  based  on  the  willingness  of 
nations  to  co-operate  instead  of  seeking  to  domi- 
nate and  subjugate  one  another,  was  sound. 
Whether  we  want  to  be  or  not,  he  argued,  the 
United  States  is  part  and  parcel  of  an  "inter- 
dependent world,"  which  fact  alone  commits  our 
country  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  promoting 
"international  understanding"  as  a  peaceful  mem- 
ber in  the  family  of  nations.  To  do  otherwise,  he 
pointed  out,  this  great  country  would  only  serve 
the  forces  working  to  bring  about  international 
discord  and  the  disintegration  of  democracy.  "You 
cannot,"  he  said,  "trade  with  a  world  disordered." 
And  just  before  he  was  stricken  ill,  he  made  the 
following  notable  declaration  in  his  speech  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa:  "The  isolation  of  the  United 
States  is  at  an  end,  not  because  we  choose  to  go 
into  the  politics  of  the  world  but  because  by  the 
sheer  genius  of  our  people  and  the  growth  of  our 
power  we  have  become  a  determining  factor  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  After  you  have  become  a 
determining  factor  you  cannot  remain  isolated, 
whether  you  want  to  or  not.  Isolation  ended  by 
the  processes  of  history,  not  by  our  independent 
choice. 

Fehr  also  asserts  that  people  in  1919,  and 
afterwards,  called  Wilson  a  visionary  be- 
cause he  taught  his  countrymen  to  think  less 
in  terms  of  material  things,  important  as  he 
conceded  them  to  be,  and  to  strive  more  for 
the  durable  spiritual  heritages  left  them  by 
their    forefathers.    Fehr's    final    paragraph 


seems    intended    to    summarize    the    whole 
piece,  and  to  deliver  its  moral  in  a  nutshell. 

Wilson  failed  in  the  supreme  effort  of  his  life 
to  establish  ways  and  means  that  would  insure 
universal  peace,  which  Dante  more  than  six  hun- 
dred years  ago  declared  to  be  "the  first  blessing  of 
mankind."  Even  now,  nearly  a  generation  later, 
there  are  critics  of  Wilsonian  policies  no  kinder 
than  were  the  critics  of  1919.  But  all  that  is  pres- 
ently transpiring,  either  to  involve  this  country 
in  the  present  world  conflict  or  to  keep  it  out  of 
war,  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  United 
States,  by  and  large,  is  ready  to  accept  Wilson's 
basic  concept  of  the  interdependence  of  nations. 
It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  the 
American  people,  now  under  the  leadership  of  a 
Chief  Executive  and  a  Secretary  of  State  having 
the  same  perspective  as  the  great  War  President 
under  whom  they  served,  are  at  last  ready  to  do 
justice  to  the  memory  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 
There  can  be  little  question  that  when  the  history 
of  the  twentieth  century  is  written,  Wilson  will 
be  proclaimed  as  one  of  its  most  heroic  as  well 
as  tragic  figures.  And  if,  as  Marcus  Aurelius  re- 
marked, "The  value  of  a  man  is  the  value  of  the 
objects  on  which  his  heart  is  set,"  then  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  name  and  fame  are  unquestionably 
engraved  for  all  time  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men and  lovers  of  peace  and  justice  everywhere, 
for  thinking  people  throughout  the  world  now 
see  in  his  work  not  merely  the  outlines  of  a 
system  of  world  peace  in  our  times  but  the  very 
warp  and  woof  of  a  pattern  of  world  readjust- 
ment for  more  than  a  century  to  come. 

Helping  Save   Manpower 
for  Warpower 

The  importance  of  accident  prevention  in 
America,  particularly  automobile  accidents, 
has  in  recent  years  been  increasingly  empha- 
sized in  the  daily  newspapers  and  on  radio 
programs.  A  man  does  not  realize  what  a 
hazard  driving  a  car  is,  perhaps  until  he 
himself  or  one  of  his  friends  lands  in  a  hos- 
pital or  at  least  has  close  call. 

Judge  Earle  W.  Frost  of  Kansas  City,  who 
is  Grand  Guard  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  and 
a  Kansas  State  College  alumnus  (Kansas 
Beta,  '20),  having  held  the  pole-vaulting 
record  at  his  college  as  an  undergraduate, 
points  out  that  during  1941  traffic  fatalities 
reached  40,000,  non-fatal  injuries  were  just 
short  of  a  million  and  a  half,  and  a  good 
million  cars  were  damaged,  probably  50,000 
of  them  hopelessly.  He  says  that  accident  fa- 
talities during  this  period  were  considerably 
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more  than  America's  direct  losses  in  World 
War  II. 

Judge  Frost  is  intensely  interested  in  traf- 
fic safety.  He  considers  his  work  on  its 
behalf  the  greatest  personal  contribution  he 
can  make  to  the  war  effort.  It  has  long  been 
an  important  phase  of  his  work,  and  it  comes 
very  close  to  being  a  hobby  with  him,  too. 


EARLE   W.   FROST 

At  the  Thirtieth  National  Safety  Congress 
held  in  Chicago  in  October,  1941,  he  was 
appointed  vice-chairman  of  the  Traffic  Court 
Judges  and  Prosecutors  Committee  of  the 
National  Safety  Council,  having  served  as 
a  member  on  this  committee  the  preceding 
year.  Last  April  he  became  acting  chairman 
and  last  May  permanent  chairman  for  the 
year.  At  the  31st  meeting  of  the  Safety 
Congress  held  October  27-29  in  Chicago,  his 
chairmanship  was  extended  for  another  year. 
The  purpose  of  the  committee  is  to  co-operate 
with  other  safety  agencies  in  fostering  and 
improving  traffic  safety,  particularly  from 
the  angle  of  traffic  courts  and  traffic  law  en- 
forcement. Frost  is  Judge  of  Division  No.  1 
of  the  Municipal  Court  of  Kansas  City  and 
presides  over  enormously  long  court  sessions 
trying  traffic  cases.  They  are  mainly,  he  says, 
careless  driving  cases. 

The  National  Safety  Council  is  interested 
in  all  kinds  of  safety.  Judge  Frost  points 
out  that  nearly  10,000  safety  experts  were 
present  at  the  1942  Congress,  with  traffic 
court  judges  and  prosecutors  attending  in 
larger  numbers  than  ever  before.  The  empha- 
sis was  on  safety  for  wartime,  the  keynote 
being:  "Save  manpower  for  warpower." 

Reporting  the  Traffic  Safety  Sessions  of  the 
1942  Congress  in  Chicago,  in  which  Judge 


Frost  played  &  chief  part,  the  Kansas  City 
Star  said: 

"Accidental  deaths  of  American  workers 
have  exceeded  deaths  of  American  fighters 
by  a  rate  of  more  than  7  to  1  since  the  war 
began,  the  National  Safety  Council  an- 
nounced. .  .  .  The  statistical  study  in  con- 
trast was  made  public  to  emphasize  anew 
the  maxim  that  accidents  help  the  Axis  by 
draining  manpower  vital  to  victory." 

During  Judge  Frost's  1942  chairmanship, 
the  principal  work  of  his  committee  consisted 
in  the  holding  of  two  regional  traffic  con- 
ferences, one  in  Kansas  City  in  June,  and  the 
other  in  Cleveland  in  September. 

Wizard  Cage  Mentor  Raese  Now 
on  Uncle  Sam's  Team 

By  BARTON  PATTIE,  Virginia  Delta 

With  the  coming  into  flower  of  another 
basketball  season,  ardent  cage  fans,  par- 
ticularly the  rooters  of  that  sport  at  West 
Virginia  University,  are  going  to  miss  big, 
silent  Richard  A.  Raese  {West  Virginia 
Beta) ,  now  a  lieutenant  in  the  Naval  Reserve, 
assisting  in  the  Navy's  physical  fitness  pro- 
gram. The  story  of  Raese,  whose  alma  mater 
is  the  same  institution  to  whom  he  brought 
fame,  is  one  shading  those  of  Horatio  Alger 
in  fiction,  that  of  a  mountain-bred  athlete 
who  never  had  the  benefit  of  college  basket- 
ball experience  but  used  an  uncanny  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  sport  to  make  himself  last  sea- 
son's top-ranking  cage  mentor. 

Raese,  pronounced  "Racey,"  was  the  direct- 
ing genius  behind  the  West  Virginia  U. 
basketball  squad  which  staggered  the  experts 
and  dopesters  by  winning  last  season's  annual 
invitational  tournament  in  Madison  Square 
Garden,  one  of  the  nation's  top  cage  affairs. 

Born  in  the  hills  of  Tucker  County,  W.Va., 
Raese  attended  little  Davis  High  School 
where  he  earned  a  local  reputation  as  a  bas- 
ketball player.  He  failed  to  make  the  West 
Virginia  U.  team  when  he  went  off  to  college, 
but  his  home  folks  were  confident  he  knew 
basketball  and  hired  him  after  graduation  to 
coach  at  Davis.  At  Davis,  his  quint  was  no 
world-beater,  winning  110  games  and  losing 
42  in  six  seasons  and  once  getting  to  the 
semifinals  of  the  state  tournament.  But  some- 
thing about  his  determined  system  of  coach- 
ing attracted  the  attention  of  West  Virginia 
U.  athletic  authorities  and  to  the  surprise  of 
sports  followers,  he  found  himself  head  bas- 
ketball coach  for  the  winter  of  1938-39. 
From  that  time  on  he  has  progressed  steadily 
to  the  climax  which  made  him  the  country's 
No.  1  miracle  coach. 

For  the  Madison  Square  Garden  cage  show 
last  season  Long  Island  U.  was  ranked  No. 
1,  and  West  Virginia,  seeded  on  the  tailend, 
was  paired  against  the  Blackbirds.  Instead  of 
the  squirrel-shooting,  tobacco-chewing  moun- 
taineers Broadwayites  expected,  W.V.U.  put 
a  smooth  and  brainy  five  on  the  floor  and 
17,000  fans  roared  as  a  last  minute  bombard- 
ment of  the  basket  gave  the  mountaineers  a 
58-49  victory.  West  Virginia  continued  to 
eliminate  Toledo  University,  second  ranking 
entry,  and  then  coasted  to  victory  in  the 
finals  against  Western  Kentucky  State  Teach- 
ers. 

Morgantown  went  berserk.  Townspeople 
and  faculty  members  joined  3,000  students  in 
a  parade.  They  staged  a  two-day  homecoming 
celebration  for  Raese  and  the  team,  high- 
lighted by  a  banquet  at  which  Governor  M. 
M.  Neely  was  principal  speaker.  Neely  made 
Raese  an  Honorary  Colonel  on  the  West  Vir- 
ginia State  Police  Force,  the  third  person 
ever  to  receive  that  award. 

The  Southern  West  Virgina  Alumni  Chap- 
ter of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  joined  the  number 


of  other  organizations  feting  Raese,  holding 
a  banquet  for  the  popular  Sig  Ep  coach  at 
Ruffner  Hotel  in  Charleston.  Through  all  the 
fanfare,  Raese  insisted  that  the  credit  should 
go  to  the  squad,  adding,  "I  didn't  score  a 
point  all  season."  Then  at  the  height  of  the 
excitement  Raese,  slipped  away  quietly  to 
join  Uncle  Sam's  Navy.  "I'm  just  transfer- 
ring from  one  championship  team  to  an- 
other," he  remarked.  And  in  this  some  of 
West  Virginia  University's  rabid  cage  rooters 
must  take  their  consolation  this  year,  hoping 
that  one  day  not  far  off  he'll  be  back. 

Stevens  Is  Rising  As  Educator 

Paul  C.  Stevens,  Denver  University,  '26 
{Colorado  Beta),  was  elected  president  of  the 
eastern  division  of  the  Colorado  Education 
Association  at  the  division's  recent  annual 
convention    in   Denver.    He   had    served   as 


PAUL  C.  STEVENS 

vice-president  of  the  division  during  the  last 
year.  Holder  of  two  degrees  from  Denver 
University,  he  is  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Wheatridge  and  formerly  was  principal  of 
the  high  school  and  junior  high  school  at 
Wheatridge. 

He  is  known  among  educators  over  the 
country  for  his  work  in  developing  student 
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guidance  programs  and  has  taught  guidance 
classes  at  Denver  university  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado. 

He  is  also  vice-president  of  the  Colorado 
Athletic  Conference  and  vice-president  of  the 
Colorado  Interscholastic  Association.  He  is 
a  past  president  of  the  Jefferson  County  Edu- 
cation Association  and  of  the  Denver  Uni- 
versity Alumni  Association. 

Taylor  Sanford  in  the  News 

The  Richmond,  Virginia,  News  Leader  re- 
cently gave  its  sports  columnist's  corner  for 
the  day  to  Taylor  Sanford,  new  Randolph- 
Macon  College  coach  and  the  past  season's 
first  baseman  for  the  Richmond  Colts  in  the 
Piedmont  League,  clearing  up  why  he  has  al- 
ways played  in  Class  C  and  D  professional 
circuits  while  capable  of  playing  higher  class 
baseball.  Sanford,  whose  alma  mater  is  the 
University  of  Richmond  (Virginia  Alpha), 
which  chapter  has  had  more  than  a  half 
dozen  Sanfords  in  it  but  less  than  a  dozen, 
explained  that  he  had  to  fit  his  ball-playing 
in  with  his  work  of  coaching,  and  that  the 
tail  musn't  wag  the  dog. 

Of  the  Sanford  family  in  general,  the 
News  Leader's  columnist  said : 

Five  of  the  six  Sanfords  starred  in  athletics  at 
the  University  of  Richmond.  Kerfoot,  the  young- 
est, went  to  Newport  News  Apprentice  School, 
married  and  now  works  in  the  shipyards  there. 
Ryland,  Jr.,  the  oldest  of  the  brothers,  is  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  York  and  Warwick 
Counties. 

Two  of  the  brothers  are  professors.  Nevitt,  who 
finished  Richmond  in  1929  with  Taylor,  is  teach- 
ing psychology  at  the  University  of  California 
and  Fillmore,  class  of  '35,  is  teaching  the  same 
subject  at  Harvard.  Jack,  who  finished  in  1939,  is 
in  the  army.  He's  also  a  first  baseman  and  has 
been  playing  with  the  Camp  Lee  nine.  Jack  signed 
with  the  Washington  Senators  after  graduating 
from  Richmond. 

Hix  Is  Promoted  at  Washington 
State 

Clarence  L.  Hix,  chief  accountant  at  Wash- 
ington State  College,  his  alma  mater  ('09), 
since  1919,  became  acting  bursar  on  Septem- 
ber 1.  A  Washington  Alphan,  Hix  taught 
mathematics  and  physics  two  years  in  high 
school  in  Pullman  following  his  graduation 


CLARENCE  L  HIX,  Washington  Alpha,  '09,  Alumni 
Treasurer   and    Bursar  of   Washington   State   College. 

from  Washington  State  and  then  spent  eight 
years  as  a  member  of  the  college  staff  teach- 
ing math,  before  moving  into  the  business 
office.  He  is  a  past  president  of  the  Pullman 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a  member  of  the 
rationing  board. 

Kansas  Gamman  Again  on 
Supreme  Court  Bench 

Judge  Hugo  T.  Wedell  in  the  recent  state 
elections  was  continued  in  the  Kansas  state 
judiciary  as  Associate  Justice  of  the  Kansas 
Supreme  Court.  Judge  Wedell,  better  known 
to  his  friends  as  "Dutch,"  was  initiated  as 
an  honorary  member  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  at 
the  Kansas  Gamma  chapter  house  on  June 
11,  1939.  He  is  a  loyal  member  of  the  fra- 
ternity and  an  ardent  worker  for  the  interests 
of  education,  serving  as  president  of  the 
Kansas  State  Alumni  Association  in  1941-42. 
He  has  a  daughter  in  Kansas  University — 
Wilma  Jeanne — who  is  a  Kappa  Kappa 
Gamma. 

Judge  Wedell  was  born  at  Hillsboro, 
Kan.,  January  6,  1890.  He  attended  Kansas 
State  Teachers  College  of  Emporia,  1909-12, 
received  his  A.B.  at  the  University  of  Kansas 
in  1915  and  his  LL.B.  at  the  same  University 
in  1920. 

He  taught  school  in  the  rural  schools  in 
Marion  County,  Kan.,  1910-11,  at  Hill  City 
High  School,  1912-13,  and  was  a  profes- 
sional baseball  player,  1913-17,  part  of  that 
time  with  the  Philadelphia  National  League 
Club.  He  coached  at  Haskell  Indian  School 
at  Lawrence,  Kan. 
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In  1917  he  served  as  general  director  of 
athletics  at  Camp  Crane,  Pa.,  was  a  corporal 
in  the  Marine  Corps  in  1918. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  Oklahoma  Bar  in 
1920  and  the  Kansas  Bar  in  1922  where  he 
started  the  practice  of  law  at  Chanute.  He 
was  county  attorney  of  Neosho  County,  Kan., 
1927  to  1931,  and  was  the  prosecutor  of  the 
Finney  bond  forgeries  in  1933.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  commission '  to  revise  the 
Kansas  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  in  1934. 
In  July,  1935,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Alfred  M.  Landon  as  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Kansas.  He  was  re-elected 
in  1936  and  again  in  1942. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, the  Kansas  Bar  Association,  the 
American  Legion,  and  is  currently  listed  in 
Who's  Who.  He  lives  at  1401  Collins  Street, 
Topeka. 

Neal  Bowman  Has  New  Job 

Philadelphia  newspapers  have  recently 
given  space  to  the  activities  of  Dr.  Neal 
Bowman,  Pennsylvania  Mu  (Temple  Uni- 
versity, '25).  Dr.  Bowman,  former  president 
of  his  alma  mater's  General  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, has  just  been  named  director  of  Temple 
University's  Speakers'  Bureau.  Dr.  Bowman 
believes  that  Temple  is  fortunate  in  having 
identified  with  it  so  many  capable  speakers. 
In  his  new  place,  he  intends  to  acquaint  serv- 
ice clubs,  women's  clubs,  business,  scien- 
tific, and  professional  organizations,  parent- 
teachers  associations  and  other  civic  and  social 
groups  with  the  reservoir  of  talent  at  Temple, 
and  he  hopes  particularly  to  supply  speakers 
for  high  school  assemblies  and  commence- 
ments. 

Neil  Reed  Is  Navy  Plant  Executive 

Neil  C.  Reed,  New  York  Alpha  '2:5  (Syra- 
cuse) is  assistant  manager  of  the  $14,000,000 
Navy  propulsion  equipment  plant  which  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company  has  constructed  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, having  come  to  Pittsburgh  from 
Buffalo  where  he  was  manager  of  the  Buffalo 
office  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Elevator 
Company.  In  his  new  job  he  will  be  in  charge 
of  engineering,  sales,  and  order  service. 


Reed,  left  high  school  to  become  an  ambu- 
lance driver  in  the  first  World  War,  and 
served  overseas  with  the  75th  Coast  Artillery 
in  1918  and  1919.  After  the  war  he  com- 
pleted high  school  in  Syracuse,  and  entered 
Syracuse  University,  graduating  with  a  degree 
in  electrical  engineering  in  1926.  Here  he 
was  a  member  of  Phi  Kappa  Alpha,  honorary 
senior  class  fraternity,  as  well  as  a  Sig  Ep. 
He  served  during  his  college  days  as  manager 
and  later  assistant  coach  of  the  crew.  He  is 
president  of  the  Syracuse  University  Alumni 
Association.  He  was  born  in  Amboy,  N.Y., 
in  1901. 

Briefer  Items 

Buford  Max,  California  Beta  '28,  has  trans- 
ferred from  Los  Angeles  to  New  York  City 
for  the  Texas  Corporation.  He  has  been  an 
active  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
California  Beta's  Alumni  Corporation.  A 
promotion,  the  new  position  is  that  of  at- 
torney in  the  New  York  office  where  Max 
will  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  legal 
problems  that  arise  in  connection  with  the 
Latin  American  and  South  American  coun- 
tries. Max  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of 
California  Beta  and  was  active  in  its  affairs 
since  1928.  He  acted  as  Counsel  and  later 
as  the  Secretary  for  the  Alumni  Corporation. 
New  address  is  c/o  Texas  Corporation, 
Chrysler  Building,  New  York  City. 

Alva  W.  Ragan,  University  of  California, 
'27  (California  Alpha)  is  the  track  coach  of 
the  University  of  California,  succeeding  Bru- 
tus Hamilton,  who  went  into  the  armed 
forces.  Ragan  has  been  assistant  track  coach 
at  California  for  fifteen  years  handling  the 
freshman  squad  and  starting  some  of  the 
great  athletes  that  school  has  had. 

Fritz  Knorr,  a  graduate  of  Kansas  State 
College  (Kansas  Beta),  has  taken  over  his 
duties  as  instructor  of  physical  education  for 
his  alma  mater,  where  he  was  a  football  and 
wrestling  star.  The  Kansas  City  Star,  in 
announcing  his  appointment,  writes: 

Knorr's  Junior  high  school  basketball  teams 
won  four  championships  in  five  seasons  he  coached 
in  Kansas  City.  His  track  teams  were  undefeated. 
He  is  35  years  old. 

(Continued  on  page  129) 
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Exemplary  interfraternity  spirit  is  coming 
into  evidence  with  ever  greater  frequency  as 
time  passes.  Greek-letter  groups,  not  only  lo- 
cally, but  nationally,  have  begun  to  help  one 
another  in  remarkable  ways.  One  such  note- 
worthy example  concerns  our  own  fraternity 
and  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon.  Last  August  Sigma 
Alpha  Epsilon  in  Evanston,  111.,  opened  the 
sessions  of  its  eighth  Leadership  School,  di- 
rected by  Dean  John  O.  Moseley  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee.  The  School  was  divided 
into  sectional  conferences  on  Pledge  Train- 
ing, Chapter  Finances,  Chapter  Administra- 
tion, Public  Relations,  Rushing,  and  Scholar- 
ship. The  school's  objective  is  the  creation  of 
new  leadership  for  the  fraternity  by  bringing 
its  undergraduates  into  contact  with  dynamic 
personality  and  leadership.  Among  180 
S.A.E.s  in  attendance  there  was  one  non- 
S.A.E.  to  whom  Moseley  and  his  fraternity 
had  extended  invitation — Sigma  Phi  Epsi- 
lon's  National  Field  Secretary,  William  W. 
Hindman,  Jr.   {Pennsylvania  '39). 

The  Eleusis  of  Chi  Omega  Sorority  is  un- 
like the  journals  of  most  sororities  and  fra- 
ternities in  that  its  article  section  is  devoted 
largely  to  pieces  by  college  and  university  au- 
thorities in  the  fields  of  sociology,  psychol- 
ogy, philosphy,  social  work,  literature,  his- 
tory, religion,  and  the  like,  and  these  are 
contributed  by  men,  as  well  as  by  women 
who  usually  do  not  happen  to  be  Chi 
Omegas.  In  one  such  excellent  article  in  the 
May,  1942,  issue,  "Wanted — an  Adequate 
Faith,"  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Gettys,  professor  of 
Bible  and  Religious  Education,  Queens  Col- 
lege, North  Carolina,  writes: 

Young  people  have  waked  up  to  find  them- 
selves amid  the  fruits  of  modern  education,  and 
they  find  a  world  which  is  bad  enough  to  be  a 
nightmare.  .  .  .  Those  who  are  meeting  student 
needs  most  effectively  seem  to  be  avoiding  en- 
slavement to  an  authoritatively  given  system  of 
theology.  They  also  have  given  up  the  idea  that 
a  pragmatic  method  is  a  cure-all  or  a  substitute 
for  a  metaphysical  philosophy.  They  believe  that 
it  takes  very  little  religion  or  brains  to  tear  a 
view  of  life  to  pieces,  but  that  it  takes  a  great 
deal  of  both  to  test  religion  out  in  life.  .  .  . 
They  are  finding  the  Bible  a  very  helpful  book.  .  .  . 


Faith  in  a  personal  and  powerful  God  becomes 
one  of  the  essentials  of  an  adequate  view  of 
life.  .  .  .  The  educational  world  has  almost  driven 
a  passive  and  nominal  Christianity  to  cover.  The 
new  spirit  of  religion  will  have  something  to  say 
to  education  during  and  after  the  time  of  crisis. 
Watch  it  grow  on  your  campus. 

The  University  of  Illinois  has  more  Greek- 
letter  groups  than  any  other  campus.  Its  first 
established  group  is  Kappa  Sigma. 

The  quality  of  photographs  of  the  women's 
magazines,  as  a  diligent  perusal  will  show, 
is  generally  much  better  than  the  men's.  The 
illustrations  of  recent  numbers  of  The  Tri- 
dent of  Delta  Delta  Delta  Sorority  have  been 
handled  with  particularly  enviable  distinc- 
tion. 

Candace  Secor  Armstrong,  active  chapters 
editor  of  The  Arrow  of  Pi  Beta  Phi  Sorority, 
in  a  recent  issue  asks  the  undergrad  readers 
the  following  questions  to  stimulate  them  to 
read  contributions  other  than  those  from  their 
own  chapters: 

What  opera  star  has  been  pledged?  What  is  the 
"tapping"  honor  system?  a  "march  of  dimes"? 
a  "pledge  break"?  a  "Jayhawk  Shelter"?  a  "spider 
web"  party?  What  chapter  passes  one  large  cooky 
at  cooky-shines?  Who  are  "Knit- Wits"? 

The  June,  1942,  Lyre  of  Alpha  Chi  Omega 
quotes  a  wry  ancient  gem  from  the  pen  of 
Anatole  France: 

The  whole  art  of  teaching  is  only  the  art  of 
awakening  the  natural  curiosity  of  young  minds 
for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  it  afterwards. 

Cousin  Greeks  in  the  News 

Drew  Pearson  (The  Washington  Merry- 
Go-Round),  Edward  R.  Murrow  (This  Is 
London),  Lowell  Thomas,  Hallett  Abend 
(Ramparts  of  the  Pacific)  are  all  Kappa 
Sigs;  as  is  Hoagy  Carmichael  who  wrote 
"Star  Dust."  .  .  .  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  Henry  Wallace  is  a  Delta  Tau  Delta 
from  Iowa  State,  United  States  Senator  Alben 
W.  Barkley  is  one  from  Emory.  .  .  .  Mar- 
jorie  Kinnan  Rawlings,  author  of  the  recent 
best-seller,  Cross  Creek,  is  a  Kappa  Alpha 
Theta. 
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The  Merry-Go-Round 

The  October,  1942,  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon 
Quarterly  points  out  that  the  mosaic  floor 
of  the  roof  garden  terrace  of  the  Washington 
Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C.,  which  overlooks 
White  House  grounds,  is  studded  with  swasti- 
kas. 

The  Delta  Zetas  make  a  contribution  in 
the  realm  of  fine  arts  as  reported  in  that 
sorority's  publication,  The  Lamp: 

The  A  Zs  have  had  doodles  on  their  dinner 
menu  since  they  completed  their  mural  in  their 
dining  room  .  .  .  they  needed  something  to 
brighten  up  the  ground  floor  .  .  .  evolved  the 
idea  of  putting  up  wrapping  paper  all  over  the 
upstairs  in  such  strategic  places  as  the  phone 
booths,  bathrooms  and  stair  landings,  wherever 
people  were  prone  to  doodle  .  .  .  they  provided 
colored  chalk.  .  .  .  Within  a  week,  several  hun- 
dred feet  of  paper  had  been  doodled  upon.  .  .  . 

The  Pentagon  of  Phi  Omega  Pi  finds  a 
new  way  to  say  "There  is  a  tide  in  the 
affairs  of  men  which  taken  at  its  flood  leads 
on  to  fortune": 

If  it  be  true  that  the  saddest  words  of  tongue 
or  pen  are,  "it  might  have  been,"  then  no  doubt 
among  the  gladdest  are,  "on  the  dot"  .  .  .  catch 
your  vision  and  do  a  fine  bit  of  work  at  your 
psychological  moment,  making  dreams  come  true. 

Dr.  L.  Owens  Rhea,  writing  in  the  Sep- 
tember, 1942,  Caduceus  of  Kappa  Sigma,  on 
war  and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  makes  a 
startling  utterance  abetted  by  a  lusty  ex- 
clamation point: 

We,  who  have  followed  the  mosaic  law  and  the 
teachings  of  Christ,  have  looked  upon  human  life 
as  sacred;  yet  we  now  find  ourselves  drafted  to 
kill  or  produce  the  instruments  of  death.  In  this 
specific  conflict,  is  it  un-Christian  for  us  to  take 
sacred  human  life?  My  answer  is:  "No!" 

WORLD  WAR  II  IS  MOTIF  OF 
FRATERNITY  CONFEREES 

The  National  Interfraternity  Conference  in  the 
sessions  held  November  27-28  in  New  York 
instituted  steps  by  which  2700  fraternity  chapters 
in  America  are  to  organize  voluntary  groups  to 
discuss  citizenship  and  international  relationships 
in  wartime  and  for  post-wartime.  The  plan  came 
from  Alvan  E.  Duerr,  Delta  Tau  Delta. 

The  program's   purpose  is   to  stimulate  frater- 


nity men  to  think  more  deeply  and  independently 
on  social,  national,  and  international  problems. 
Duerr,  a  past  chairman  of  the  N.I.C.,  stresses  his 
belief  that  it  is  better  for  young  men  to  do  their 
own  thinking  and  to  reach  their  own  conclusions, 
though  they  may  not  be  right,  than  to  accept 
unchallenged  the  pet  theories  of  others — especially 
of  the  mouthpieces  of  pressure  groups  and  blocs, 
of  fanatic  crusaders  and  voluble  poltroons  who 
almost  never  have  their  feet  on  the  ground. 

Syllabuses  and  bibliography  for  topics  are  to 
be  prepared  by  Roscoe  Pound,  dean  emeritus  of 
Harvard  Law  School,  Dr.  Henry  M.  Wriston, 
president  of  Brown,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd,  dean 
emeritus  of  the  School  of  Education,  University 
of  Chicago,  Dr.  Remson  Bird,  president  of  Occi- 
dental College,  Walter  F.  Dodd,  Chicago  attorney, 
Prof.  Robert  E.  Cushman,  Cornell  University,  Prof. 
Schattschneider,  Wesleyan  University,  and  Dr. 
Guy  E.  Snavely,  executive  director  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Colleges. 

Representative   Sparkman   Speaks 

Perhaps  much  more  vital  than  this  topic,  how- 
ever, was  the  question  of  decimation  of  college 
enrollment  through  the  draft.  The  Hon.  John 
Sparkman,  Congressman  from  Alabama,  speaking 
at  one  of  the  sessions  said  that  when  Congress 
was  asked  recently  to  lower  the  draft  age  to  18 
he  supported  such  legislation  reluctantly,  arguing 
that  England  found  herself  confronted  with  a 
serious  problem  resulting  from  her  stripping  her 
manpower  resources  without  previous  adequate 
planning.  "As  the  war  went  on,"  Representative 
Sparkman  declared,  "men  had  to  be  brought 
back  from  the  battlefront  and  restored  to  places 
essential  to  wartime  civilian  needs.  A  program 
had  to  be  worked  out  for  continuing  college 
training.  I  understand  that  now  a  person  called 
up  for  military  duty,  if  in  college,  is  given  an 
automatic  deferment  for  one  year  to  continue  in 
college.  And  this  is  regardless  of  the  type  of 
work  he  may  be  taking.  Those  preparing  for 
filling  essential  places  and  professions  such  as 
doctors,  dentists,  engineers,  chemists,  physicists, 
etc.  are  given  additional  time  within  which  to 
complete  their  courses.  Even  the  need  of  continuing 
to  train  teachers  is  recognized.  Those  taking  teacher 
training  courses  are  treated  the  same  as  those 
taking  technical  courses  and  are  allowed  time 
sufficient  to  finish  a  shortened  course." 

He  also  read  to  the  assembly  a  memorandum 
on  the  subject  which  the  War  Department  form- 
erly had  authorized  him  to  read  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  its  plan  for  college  training  of 
Army  personnel.  It  follows: 

"The  War  Department  plans  to  send  qualified 
men  to  college  as  soldiers  on  an  active-duty 
status  in  such  numbers  as  it  deems  necessary  for 
the  training   as   specialists   or  individuals   trained 
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at  the  college   level   for   Army  requirements. 

"In  determining  the  number  of  men  that  the 
Army  will  send  to  college,  we  recognize  that 
there  will  a  continuing  need  for  some  men  of 
this  type  of  training  to  meet  civilian  and  in- 
dustrial requirements.  The  Army  plans,  there- 
for, to  increase  the  number  of  men  to  train  for 
its  own  requirements  by  a  predetermined  per- 
centage in  order  that  it  will  be  possible  to  assist 
in  relieving  critical  shortages  of  men  with  college 
training  by  the  release  of  a  limited  number  from 
the  Army. 

"Men  will  be  selected  for  training  under  this 
program  on  the  basis  of  previous  education,  re- 
sults of  scholastic  aptitude  and  achievement  tests, 
and  under  tests  of  leadership  and  aptitude  for 
military  service  as  demonstrated  during  a  period 
of  service  in  the  Army.  Selection  will  be  made 
from  the  Army  at  large  and  it  will  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a  system  similar  to  that  now 
in  effect  for  the  selection  of  candidates  for  the 
officer  candidate  schools.  Any  soldier  may  compete 
without  regard  to  his  financial  status.  Preference 
will  be  given  to  soldiers  in  the  younger  age  group 
because  of  their  more  recent  school  experience  and 
of  the  longer  potential  value  to  the  Army. 
The  Army  will  maintain  those  selected  while  at 
college.  They  will  be  under  military  control  and 
the  Army  will  prescribe  the  courses  to  be  pur- 
sued. The  courses  will  vary  in  length  from  9 
to  27  months  and  in  case  of  medical  students 
will  probably  extend  for  a  longer  period.  The 
principal  subjects  will  be  medical  and  premedical, 
engineering  and  science.  It  is  expected  that  this 
program  will  be  initiated  about  February  1,  1943." 

Meeting    Considered    Highly   Successful 
Because  of  the  fact  that  more  than  200  delegates 


SIC  EPICS 

(Continued  from  page  126) 

He  was  born  in  Savannah,  Missouri,  and  at- 
tended high  school  there.  As  a  high  school  athlete, 
Knorr  was  a  3-sport  star,  winning  nine  letters  in 
football,  basketball  and  track.  He  was  captain 
of  the  Savannah  high  school  football  team  in  1926, 
the  fall  before  he  graduated. 

Carlos  G.  Stratton,  Colorado  Beta  '25 
(University  of  Denver)  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
Committee  of  Rotary  International  by  Fer- 
nando Carbajal  of  Lima,  Peru,  president  of 
that  organization.  As  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee, he  will  take  an  active  part  in  the  legis- 
lative matters  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  administration  of  over  5,000  Rotary  clubs 
and  210,000  Rotarians  in  some  50  countries 


attended  the  Conference  and  they  did  get  their 
teeth  into  the  vserious  issues  facing  fraternities 
today,  it  was  considered  enormously  successful. 
One  of  the  interesting  facts  revealed  by  the  Con- 
ference was  that  more  than  100,000  fraternity 
members  are  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  a  report  made  by  George  Starr 
Lasher,  director  of  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
Ohio  University.  The  number  of  men  vary  from 
70  in  one  of  the  small  fraternities  to  5,000  in 
some  of  the  larger  organizations.  Twenty  fra- 
ternities reported  that  19,277  of  their  members 
have  commissions.  A  total  of  481  members  of  30 
fraternities  have  so  far  lost  their  lives  in  the 
service  of  their  country,  while  10  groups  report 
126  as  captured  or  missing.  Decorations  or  cita- 
tions have  been  won  by  330  members  of  21  fra- 
ternities. 

Officers  of  the  National  Interfraternity  Confer- 
ence were  elected  as  follows:  chairman,  Scott 
Turner,  New  York,  national  president,  Psi 
Upsilon;  vice  chairman,  Leroy  A.  Wilson,  New 
York,  Lambda  Chi  Alpha;  secretary,  Warren  C. 
DuBois,  New  York,  Delta  Upsilon;  treasurer, 
Maurice  Jacobs,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  Phi 
Epsilon  Pi;  educational  adviser,  Dean  Joseph  A. 
Bursley,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan;  members  Executive  Committee:  Arthur 
T.  Vanderbilt,  New  York,  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon; 
Hamilton  A.  Baker,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Kappa 
Sigma;  William  H.  D.  Cox,  New  York,  Alpha 
Chi  Rho;  Fletcher  D.  Richards,  New  York,  Pi 
Kappa  Alpha.  The  outgoing  chairman  of  the 
N.I.C.  is  John  M.  MacGregor,  Alpha  Tau  Omega, 
University  of  Oregon,  '23.  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  was 
represented  at  the  Conference  by  Grand  Secretary 
Herb  Heilig  and  by  William  L.  Phillips,  Grand 
Secretary  Emeritus  and  Grand  Historian. 


of  the  world.  He  will  serve  in  this  capacity 
until  June,  1943,  when  the  34th  annual  con- 
vention of  Rotary  International  will  be  held 
in  Philadelphia.  Stratton,  a  Huntington  Park, 
Calif.,  attorney,  is  a  member  and  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Rotary  Club  of  Huntington  Park 
and  has  previously  served  Rotary  Interna- 
tional as  district  governor. 

F.  G.  Lankford,  Jr.,  assistant  professor  of 
education  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and 
a  graduate  of  Randolph-Macon  College  {Vir- 
ginia Zeta),  was  appointed  in  August  by  the 
Virginia  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
head  a  research  study  of  education  in  the 
state.  Before  he  came  to  Virginia,  Lankford 
had  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  educa- 
tion at  Harvard. 


WITH  THE  ALUMNI 


CHICAGO  ALUMNI  CHAPTER 

The  Chicago  Alumni  Chapter  holds  its  meetings 
at  the  Piccadilly  Restaurant  at  410  South  Michigan 
Avenue.  Our  attendance  is  rather  small,  so  far 
averaging    about    fifteen,     but    we    seem     to    be 


operating  on  more  basic  principles  than  last  year. 
There  has  been  more  true  fraternalism  already  than 
there  was  all  last  year.  The  main  portion  of  our 
October  meeting  consisted  of  a  discussion  of  "How 
Can  We  Justify  Our  Existence?"  Now  we  are 
planning  a  formal  meeting. — J.  Russell  Pratt. 


GRADUATE  BRIEFS 


FLORIDA   ALPHA— University    of    Florida 

The  Battle  of  Midway  revealed  a  Sig  Ep  from 
Florida  Alpha  as  a  man  for  the  Japanese  to  fear. 
One  of  the  Jap  carriers  was  the  target  of  Bill 
Pittman,  '39.  The  account  of  the  battle,  as 
recorded  in  the  Tampa  Morning  Tribune,  indi- 
cated that  Pittman  was  successful  in  his  attempt 
to  hit  the  carrier;  he  hit  it  with  his  full  load  of 
explosives  from  about  2,000  feet.  The  load  landed 
in  the  prow  of  the  carrier.  And  his  gunners  made 
neat  work  of  two  Jap  Zeros  immediately  following. 
Florida  Alpha  and  North  Carolina  Epsilon  both 
claim  some  of  the  glory  achieved  by  Major  Charles 
Sample  of  Fort  Pierce,  Florida.  At  twenty-four 
he  is  probably  as  young  as  any  one  of  the  same 
rank  in  our  armed  forces. 

A  Florida  Alpha  man  will  again  represent 
St.  Lucie  County  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
next  year.  Thad  S.  Carlton  was  successful  in  his 
attempt  to  fill  the  seat  left  vacant  when  Dan 
McCarty  was  called  to  the  Army,  where  he  is  now 
a  Captain.  Capt.  McCarty  is  the  retiring  Speaker 
of  the  House  in  Florida.  This  prominent  young 
fruit-grower  and  cattleman  was  unable  to  fulfill 
his  plans  to  run  for  the  Senate  due  to  the  War. 

KANSAS  GAMMA— University  of  Kansas 

Lynn   J.   Bartlett,    Jr.,    '40,    has   just   completed 


CLARENCE  E.  BETZ  (left),  California  Alpha  Alumni 
Treasurer,  and  GEORGE  V.  JOHNSON,  District 
Governor  of  California. 


officer  training  school  at  Miami  Beach,  Florida, 
and  is  now  in  the  army  air  force  statistical  school 
at   Harvard,    Boston,   Massachusetts. 

Kansas  Gamma  has  always  been  air  minded, 
and  a  good  many  fliers  have  come  from  that 
chapter.  Karl  and  Hal  Ruppenthal  fly  with  Trans- 
continental and  Western  Air,  Inc.  They  are  sta- 
tioned in  Washington,  D.C.,  with  the  Inter- 
continental Division,  flying  under  orders  of  the 
War  Department.  Hal  has  just  completed  training 
with  Northeast  Airlines  in  Burlington,  Vermont, 
where  he  got  his  instrument  rating.  He  also  has 
his  flight  instructor's  rating.  Karl,  who  has  several 
C.A.A.  ground  instructor  ratings,  recently  took  a 
flying  honeymoon.  When  he  married  Alice  Audio 
who  formerly  worked  for  Pennsylvania  Central 
Airlines  in  Washington,  they  flew  to  her  home  in 
Fairport  Harbor,  Ohio,  to  be  married,  then  in  a 
Culver  Cadet  flew  to  Russell,  Kansas,  Karl's  home. 

MARYLAND    ALPHA— University    of    Maryland 

•  1st.  Lt.  Otts  Helm  has  returned  to  Johns 
Hopkins  as  an  instructor  in  Department  of  Mili- 
tary Science  and  Tactics.  He  was  an  outstanding 
athlete  during  his  student  days. 

Lt.  Frank  Angier,  '38,  has  been  awarded  the 
Order  of  the  Purple  Heart.  He  was  shot  down 
twice  over  the  jungles  of  New  Guinea.  He  is  sta- 
tioned at  Mitchel  Field,  Long  Island. 

Theodore  R.  McKeldin  was  the  Republican 
candidate  in  the  recent  gubernatorial  elections  in 
Maryland. 

NEW    MEXICO— University    of    New    Mexico 

Allen  Kenneth  Billmeyer  has  joined  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company  in 
Albuquerque  as  a  member  of  the  Company's  grad- 
uate student  course.  A  graduate  of  Peabody  High 
School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  1931,  Billmeyer  did 
clerical  work  for  Monroe  Calculating  Machines 
Co.,  in  Orange,  N.J.  He  has  done  drafting  work 
for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  Albuquerque 
and  in  ordnance  inspection  for  the  U.S.  Ordnance 
Department  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Completing  his 
college  requirements  in  three  and  a  half  years,  he 
found  time  to  be  on  the  freshman  football  team 
and  the  varsity  track  team.  Besides  a  Sig  Ep,  he 
was  a  Sigma  Tau  and  a  member  of  the  student 
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branch  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers.  He  is  married  and  lives  at  306  S. 
Richmond  Ave.,  Albuquerque. 

John  F.  Nicholas,  '42,  is  with  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company  as  a  member 
of  the  Company's  graduate  student  course.  A 
graduate  of  Albuquerque  High  School  in  1938. 
Nicholas  entered  the  University  of  New  Mexico 
to  study  electrical  engineering.  He  is  a  member 
of  Sigma  Tau  and  Kappa  Mu  Epsilon,  honorary 
fraternities.  He  also  held  membership  in  the  stu- 
dent branch  of  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  Newman  Club  and  the  University  Band. 

OHIO     GAMMA— Ohio     State     University 

Kenneth  G.  Houts,  '35,  is  in  the  sales  depart- 
ment of  the  Menasha  Products  Company,  Menasha, 
Wis.,  having  left  the  employ  of  the  Mathieson 
Alkali  Works  in  Westfield,  N.J.  His  address  is 
333  East  Doty  Avenue,  Neenah,  Wis. 

OHIO    EPSILON— Ohio   Wesleyan    University 

Homecoming  resulted  in  the  return  of  many 
more  alumni  than  had  been  expected.  Corp.  John 
Haig  was  here  just  previous  to  entering  Officers' 
Training.  Richard  Hum  and  Richard  Phipps  re- 
turned before  reporting  to  duty  in  the  Naval  Air 
Corps  Reserve.  Pvt.  Jay  Lachot,  '44,  was  also  a 
visitor. 

PENNSYLVANIA  EPSILON— Lehigh  University 

Ralph  Wilson,  '21,  is  technical  consultant  for 
the  Metallurgy  and  Specifications  Section  of  the 
War  Production  Board.  While  he  was  at  Lehigh 
University,    he   studied   metallurgical    engineering. 

David  Fluharty,  '29,  who  studied  business  ad- 
ministration at  Lehigh,  was  formerly  with  Standard 
Statistics  Company,  but  he  is  now  Chief  Statis- 
tician for  the  Sugar  Rationing  Price  Control 
Distribution. 

George  B.  Gelly,  '22,  has  been  transferred  from 
Washington,  where  he  was  a  public  relations 
officer  in  the  United  States  Coast  Guard,  to 
Honolulu,  T.H.,  where  he  is  now  a  Lieutenant 
Commander  and  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Honolulu 
District  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard. 

Verne  Hicks,  '34,  has  been  working  in  Picatinny 
Arsenal  in  Dover  for  the  past  four  years. 

Joe  Hunoval,  '31,  and  Woody  McDowell,  '34, 
are  successful  members  of  the  bar.  The  latest 
bulletins  say  that  Joe  has  twice  been  a  proud 
father  and  that  brother  Miles  Oppenheim,  '31,  is 
only  one  step  behind. 

Norman  Ellison,  '32,  is  with  Lewis  and  Roberts 
Inks  in  Newark.  Stan  Ellison,  '35,  has  recently 
moved  to  a  new  home  in  Short  Hills. 

Arnold  Larsen,  '34,  is  employed  by  Sperry 
Gyroscope  in  Brooklyn. 

Bill  Roeber,  '33,  has  been  tagged  as  the  silent 
man  of  the  West  where  he  has  retired  to  a  fruit 
farm  in  California. 


A  MISSOULA  ALUMNI  get-together  in  October. 
Left  to  right,  Pledge  Vern  Reynolds,  Alumnus 
James  Ford,  Alumnus  Lud  Polich,  Guest  2nd  Lt. 
Avery,  Alumnus  Chuck  Gaughan,  Alumnus  Bus  Gra- 
ham, Guest  Norman  Rogers,  Alumnus  Bill  Gallagher, 
Active  Bob  Daw,  Alumnus  Lloyd  Hogan,  Active 
Bill   Enlte,   Pledge  John  Taran,  Pledge  Omer  Hanson. 

Jack  Brown  is  employed  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  where  he  has  an  official  seal. 

"Buck"  Hutchinson,  '25,  is  working  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Brother  "Chuck"  Barkley,  '17,  a  former  Lehigh 
lacrosse  player,  is  with  the  Lehigh  Structural  Steel 
company  in  New  York  City. 

Fred  Portz,  '17,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
to  the  president  with  Bell  Telephone  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Bill  Nickum  is  reported  to  be  in  charge  of  the 
Remington  Arms  plant  in  Colorado. 

Bill  Priestley  is  an  engineer  with  the  company 
which  is  handling  the  Panama  Canal  defenses. 

Bob  Bowman,  '42,  is  in  Coatesville,  Pa.,  work- 
ing for  Lukens  Steel. 

John  Clark,  '42,  Wyomissing,  Pa.,  is  in  the 
Naval  Research  Laboratory  at  Washington. 

Charles  Davidson,  '42,  Clarks  Green,  Pa.,  is 
with  the  Dravo  corporation  in  Wilmington,  Del. 

Robert  Simonsen,  '42,  of  Pittsburgh,  president 
of  the  chapter  last  year,  has  a  job  with  Alcoa 
Aluminum  Company  of  America  in  Messina,  N.Y. 

Bill  Tolley,  '42,  Richmond  Hill,  Pa.,  is  also  in 
the  employ  of  Alcoa,  but  he  is  in  the  New 
Rochelle  plant. 

Tommy  Wallace,  '42,  is  with  Chemical  Prod- 
ucts Company  and  is  living  with  Witherspoon  in 
Buffalo. 

Bill  Witherspoon,  '42,  vice-president  of  the 
house  in  his  junior  year,  is  with  Curtiss-Wright  in 
Buffalo. 

Lt.  Charles  D.  Bartlett,  '42,  is  stationed  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  where  he  is  staying  at  the  Sig  Ep 
chapter   there. 

Jesse  Beers,  '42,  of  Mahwah,  N.J.,  enlisted  in 
the  Navy  this  summer  and  is  now  at  Butler 
University  where  he  is  taking  courses  in  signal 
corps  work. 

Samuel  Cory,  '42,  and  Thomas  Wallace  are 
working  with  Chemical  Products  Company  in 
Buffalo,   N.Y. 
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New  Chief  of  District  6 

DR.  EMMETT  B.  CARMICHAEL,  profes- 
sor and  head  of  the  department  of  Physi- 
ological Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Alabama,  home  of  Alabama  Beta,  is  presi- 
dent of  this  chapter's  alumni  board  and  is 
the  new  governor  of  District  6,  embracing 
Georgia  Alpha,  Florida  Alpha,  and  Alabama 
Alpha  (at  Georgia  Tech,  the  U.  of  Florida, 
and  Alabama  Poly  tech,  respectively).  A 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Colorado 
(Colorado  Alpha)  in  '18,  Dr.  Carmichael 
received  his  Ph.D.  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati  in  1927.  He  belongs  to  a 
string  of  professional  and  honorary  so- 
cieties: Alpha  Chi  Sigma,  Sigma  Xi,  Gam- 
ma Sigma  Epsilon,  Alpha  Epsilon  Delta, 
Phi  Beta  Pi,  and  Acacia.  He  married  back 
in  1921,  has  no  children.  The  Carmichael 
home  is  at  820  Colonial  Place,  University, 
Ala. 


Clarence  Sanderson  was  working  with  Public 
Service,  Kearny,  N.J.,  until  October  5  when  he 
was  inducted  in  the  army. 

Arthur  J.  McNickle,  '29,  was  made  a  Second 
Lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  Army  at  Camp  Davis, 
N.C.,  last  July.  He  is  in  an  anti-aircraft  outfit. 

PENNSYLVANIA  MU— Temple   University 

Allen  Sturgis,  '38,  played  varsity  tackle  on  the 
North  Carolina  Pre-Flight  School  football  team. 
A   new   advisory    council    made  up   of   alumni 


members  of  the  faculty  is  being  formed.  There 
seems  to  be  a  new  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
alumni  in  the  activities  of  the  active  chapter. 

UTAH   ALPHA— Utah   State   College 

Utah  Alpha  wishes  to  salute  Lyle  Holmgren, 
'36,  who  this  year,  as  in  years  in  the  past,  has 
aided  the  chapter  over  all  the  rough  spots  it  has 
chanced  to  encounter.  Holmgren  will  soon  enter 
the  Army  Air  Corps. 

Lt.  Clyde  Higginson,  U.  S.  Army  Air  Corps, 
'41,  and  Lt.  (jg)  Ted  Crockett,  U.  S.  Navy  Air 
Corps,  '40,  have  been  recent  visitors.  Higginson 
is  stationed  at  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  and  Crockett  has 
"seen  the  Japs"  in  the  Aleutians.  Another  visitor 
has  been  Maurice  Solomon  of  Oregon  Beta. 

WISCONSIN   ALPHA— Lawrence   College 

Jack  Thomas,  '42,  has  a  graduate  fellowship  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota. 

James  L.  C.  Ford,  '28,  is  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Journalism,  Montana  State  University,  Missoula. 

G.  Robert  Law,  who  was  assistant  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  International  Electric  Company 
in  Manila,  Philippines,  is  an  interned  Japanese 
prisoner. 


VITAL  DATA 


M 


arriages 


Lt.  Donald  Lee  Thomas,  Alabama  Beta,  '42,  to 
Nancy  Tyler,  September  26,  1942. 

William  Kennett,  California  Alpha,  '40,  to 
Helen  Smith. 

2nd  Lt.  James  Tonascia,  California  Alpha,  '42, 
to  Jean  Sniffen,  May,   1942. 

Lt.  Charles  W.  Starks,  Colorado  Delta,  to 
Georgie  Bell  Patch,  Pi  Beta  Phi,  May  27,  1942. 
At  home,  621  Salem  Ave.,  Rolla,  Mo. 

Capt.  Samuel  M.  Arnold,  Delaware  Alpha,  '38, 
to  Elsie  E.  Utley,  April  4,  1942. 

Lt.  Sidney  Wheeler  Brewer,  Florida  Alpha,  to 
Betty  Britton  Middleton.  At  home,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Ensign  Paul  P.  Hart,  Florida  Alpha,  '40,  to 
Margaret  Sparks  Martin  in  Greenwood,  S.C.,  on 
September  10.  At  home,  727  Almeria  Ave.,  Coral 
Gables,  Fla. 

A.  Roy  Ellis,  Jr.,  of  Florida  Alpha,  '44,  of 
Plant  City,  Fla.,  to  Bonnie  Methvin,  also  of 
Plant  City,  September  15. 

Dale  Lacky,  Illinois  Alpha,  '42,  to  Mary 
Weaver. 

George  Braughtigan,  Illinois  Alpha,  '41,  to 
Ginny  Randel,  June  28,   1941. 

John  B.  Twyman,  Indiana  Beta,  '35,  to  Frances 
Thompson,  December  24,   1940. 

Charles  Henson  Pulley,   Iowa  Gamma,  '40,   to 
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Martha  Jeanne  Law,  July  3,  19-12,  in  Wheaton,  111. 

Capt.  George  T.  Hart,  Kansas  Beta,  to  Eve 
Meinke,  May  7,   1942. 

Karl  Ruppentlial,  Kansas  Gamma,  to  Alice 
Audio. 

Lieut.  Dick  H.  L'nderwood,  Kansas  Gamma,  to 
Nadine  Fink,  August  22,  19-42. 

Charles  S.  Frary,  Jr.,  Massachusetts  Beta,  '34, 
to  Helen  Stone,  June   13,   1942. 

Vernon  J.  Liberty,  Massachusetts  Beta,  '40,  to 
Ruth  Hamilton,  November   14,   1941. 

Alvin  M.  Aldrich,  Massachusetts  Beta,  '41,  to 
Ruth  Mulliken,  May  2,  1942. 

W.  Robert  Lotz,  Massachusetts  Beta,  '42,  to 
Jeanne  Allen,  May  10,  1942. 

Lester  A.  Bolton,  Jr.,  Massachusetts  Beta,  '43, 
to  Dorothy  Harback,  April  11,  1942. 

Ellsworth  P.  Mellor,  Massachusetts  Beta,  '44, 
to  Phyllis  Briggs,  January  6,  1942,  at  Bethel,  Vt. 

Ensign  Rennau  Herman  Ross,  Missouri  Alpha, 
'41,  to  Evelyn  Joslyn  Shepard,  August  24,  1942, 
in  Calvary  Episcopal  Church,  Columbia,  Mo.  At 
home,   527  Marchant,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Norbert  Zimmer,  New  Mexico  Alpha,  to  Loretta 
Leroux,  July  29,   1941. 

Lt.  Robert  G.  Harris,  New  York  Gamma,  to 
Arlene   Harri,   in   New  York. 

Charles  E.  Cheek,  North  Carolina  Zeta,  '40, 
to  Elizabeth  Thomas,  August,  1942,  in  Beaufort, 
N.C. 

Joy  Dunlap,  Ohio  Epsilon,  '45,  to  Marie  Mc- 
Kinney.  Both  were  residents  of  Delaware. 

Lt.  James  Talbot,  Oklahoma  Alpha,  to  Ernestine 
Simpson,  June  23,  1942,  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Lt.  Edward  Talbot,  Oklahoma  Alpha,  to  Mar- 
jorie  Kennedy,  July  3,  1942,  in  Victoria,  Tex. 

Robert  N.  Simonsen,  Pennsylvania  Epsilon,  '42, 
to  Marian  Louise  Rownd,  November  24,  1942,  in 
Shaker  Heights,  Ohio. 

Lt.  Robert  H.  Perrine,  Pennsylvania  Epsilon,  '36, 
to  Carol  Merrill,  September  19,  1942,  in  Williams 
Field   Chapel,   Chandler,  Ariz. 

Richard  P.  Homiller,  Pennsylvania  Epsilon,  '40, 
to  Jean  E.  Mueller,  June  13,  1942,  Philadelphia. 

Lt.  Robert  C.  Parsons,  Pennsylvania  Epsilon, 
'39,  to  Betty  Boyd,  October  3,  1942,  Lansdowne. 

Charles  Parker  Davidson,  III,  Pennsylvania 
Epsilon,  '42,  to  Virginia  Gunther,  November  26, 
1942,  in  New  Rochelle,  NY. 

Jay  Palmer,  Pennsylvania  Kappa,  to  Helen 
Wilson. 

Lt.  Fred  Lee  Ramsdell,  Jr.,  Texas  Alpha,  '39, 
to  Evelyn  Rachael  Wright,  October  25,  1942,  in 
Orlando,  Fla. 

Capt.  John  E.  Brewer,  Tennessee  Alpha,  to 
Vivian  J.  Corrington,   September  3,   1942. 

Lt.  Gordon  F.  Garlington,  Tennessee  Alpha,  to 
Doris  Keeney. 

Corp.  E.  W.  Ross,  Tennessee  Alpha,  to  Kath- 
erine  Hughes. 

Blaine  Harris,  Utah  Alpha,  '44,  to  Melva  Call, 
July,  1942,  at  Soda  Springs,  Idaho. 


District  11  Chief  on  Job 

C.  R.  STEINMETZ,  who  is  a  U.  of  Wis- 
consin graduate  of  the  Class  of  '34  (Wis- 
consin Beta),  is  elated  with  the  way  things 
are  being  run  by  the  men  at  Carroll  Col- 
lege, home  of  Wisconsin  Gamma.  As 
Governor  of  District  11  he  visited  the 
chapter  with  his  predecessor,  Bob  Eichhorst, 
and  sat  down  and  wrote  a  jubilant  letter  to 
Grand  Secretary  Herb  Heilig  in  Richmond. 

"Bob  and  I  visited  the  chapter  at  Wau- 
kesha," he  wrote,  "The  situation  is  well 
under  control  there  and  the  boys  did  not 
need  any  help  from  me.  However,  they  did 
seem  pleased  that  Bob  and  I  came  out  for 
dinner. 

"After  pledging  this  fall  they  had  34 
pledges  and  18  actives.  Since  that  time  6 
of  the  pledges  were  initiated  and  they  have 
a  very  strong  active  group  of  24  and  an 
equally  strong  pledge  group.  To  illustrate 
their  strength,  I  think  you  would  be  inter- 
ested in  what  happened  after  dinner  and 
it  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  ever  heard 
of  an  occurrence  of  this  sort  in  a  fraternity 
house.  We  started  to  play  bridge  and  no 
sooner  had  we  begun  than  someone  tapped 
me  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  'I  am  sorry 
but  we  need  this  room  for  a  pledge  meet- 
ing; it  is  the  only  room  which  is  large 
enough  to  house  our  pledge  class.'  And  that 
is  the  fact.  Twenty-five  fellows  moved  in 
and  took  over  the  room  and  conducted  their 
pledge  meeting." 

Steinmetz,  whose  realm  includes  the  chap- 
ter at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  that 
at  Lawrence  College,  is  a  Milwaukee  lawyer. 
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Everett  Thorpe,  Utah  Alpha,  '36,  to  Doris 
Britzell,  July  2,    1942,  at  Soda  Springs,   Idaho. 

Ensign  Rowland  Braxton  Hill,  Jr.,  Virginia 
Alpha,  '42,  to  Barbara  Ballance,  December  4, 
1942,  in  Suffolf,  Va. 

Richard  T.  Scully,  Virginia  Epsilon,  '36,  to 
Sylvia  Elinor  Nordstrom,  September  12,  1942,  in 
Church  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  West  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Lt.  Joseph  Lee  Mann,  Virginia  Delta,  '34,  to 
Nan  West  Phillips,  June  19,  1942,  at  Hendricks 
Field,  Sebring,  Fla. 

George  Stuart  DePass,  Virginia  Epsilon,  '28,  to 
Lucy  Catherine  Miller,  November  25,  1942,  at 
Charlottesville,   Va. 

Lt.  Richard  Fink,  Wisconsin  Alpha,  '41,  to 
Martha  Carmen. 

Ensign  Stanley  Cole,  Wisconsin  Alpha,  '41,  to 
Bunny  Martin. 

Rev.  Charles  Lease,  Wisconsin  Alpha,  and 
Ethel  Radtke,  March  14,  1942,  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Louis  Cherney,  Wisconsin  Alpha,  '36,  to 
Genevieve  Cayer,  April  4,  1942,  in  New  York 
City. 

Lael  Westberg,  Wisconsin  Alpha,  '28,  and 
Elizabeth  Ruez,  January  1,  1942,  in  New  York 
City. 

George  Hibner,  Wisconsin  Beta,  to  Marge 
Pollock. 

Births 

To  Lt.  and  Mrs.  Rolland  L.  Hastreiter,  Cali- 
fornia Beta,  '38,  a  son,  John  Rolland,  February  8, 
1942. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  T.  Campbell,  Florida 
Alpha,  '32,  a  son,  Charles  Henry,  June  29,  1942. 

To  Lt.  William  D.  Kemp  and  Mrs.  Kemp, 
Florida  Alpha,  a  son,  William  D.  Kemp,  Jr. 

To  Ensign  and  Mrs.  Carl  M.  Snarr,  Florida 
Alpha,  a  son,  Carl  M.  Snarr,  Jr. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emmett  W.  Hegarry,  Kansas 
Gamma,  a  son,  James  William,  August  15,  1942, 
in  Clinton,  Mo. 

To  Lt.  and  Mrs.  Willis  B.  Hayes,  Jr.,  Michigan 
Alpha,  a  son,  Willis  B.,  Ill,  August  23,  1942,  in 
St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  J.  Baker,  New  York 
Alpha,  '37,  a  daughter,  Barbara  Jean,  February  5, 
1942. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  F.  Childs,  New 
Hampshire  Alpha,  '30,  a  daughter,  Cynthia  Louise, 
December  4,   1942. 

To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Gies,  Ohio  Gamma, 
'37,  a  son,  Arthur  Dennis,  June  20,  1942. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  D.  Wilkins,  Oklahoma 
Alpha,  a  daughter,  Virginia  Lee,  October  18,  1942, 
in  Richmond,  Va. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Griffith,  Pennsylvania 
Beta,  '38,  a  daughter,  October  14,  1942. 

To    Lt.    and    Mrs.    Alfred    Nichols,    Tennessee 


Alpha,  a  daughter. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keith  Wray,  Utah  Alpha,  '44, 
a  daughter,  October,   1942. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Dean  Frischknecht,  Utah 
Alpha,   '42,   a  son,  October,   1942. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlos  B.  Cook,  Vermont 
Beta,  a  daughter,  Barbara  Grace,  July  17,  1942. 

To  Pvt.  and  Mrs.  Norman  E.  Hatfield,  Vermont 
Beta,  '41,  a  daughter,  Anne,  October  27,  1942. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  W.  Cook,  Virginia 
Alpha,  '34,  a  son,  Jonathan,  May  26,  1942,  in 
University  of  Minnesota  Hospital. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Bull,  Virginia 
Epsilon,  '34,  a  daughter,  Virginia  Lee,  August  12, 
1942. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  E.  Gram,  Wisconsin 
Alpha,  '35,  a  son,  Richard  Alan,  August  14,  1942. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Isely,  Wisconsin  Alpha, 
'38,  a  daughter,   Barbara  Lynn,   in   1942. 


In   M 


cmoriam 


Col.  Harrington  W.  Cochran,  California  Alpha, 
April  26,   1942,  at  Ft.  Clayton,  Panama. 

Theodore  L.  Holzhausen,  Jr.,  California  Beta, 
September  8,   1942,  in  Los  Angeles. 

Forrest  E.  Mehlman,  Colorado  Beta,  '40;  killed 
in  action. 

Lt.  Cary  A.  Hardee,  Florida  Alpha,  '37,  killed 
in  line  of  duty  off  coast  of  Hawaii,  April  23,  1942. 

Joseph  M.  Hissem,  Illinois  Alpha;  missing  in 
action. 

Charles  R.  Drenk,  Illinois  Alpha,  '24,  May  1, 
1942. 

Joseph  F.  Voight,  Indiana  Alpha,  '08,  August  8, 
1942,  in  JefTersonville,  Ind. 

Hoyt  D.  Fisk,  Jr.,  Kansas  Gamma,  '41;  killed 
in  action. 

Tom  V.  Herron,  Kansas  Gamma,  '26,  November 
20,   1942. 

Dr.  George  S.  Hensyl,  Pennsylvania  Beta,  July 
29,  1942. 

Leon  A.  Doughty,  Pennsylvania  Mu,  '38, 
August  18,  1942,  in  Abington,  Pa. 

John  K.  Meibos,  Utah  Alpha,  '40,  November  7, 
1942. 

J.  Kent  Dickinson,  Virginia  Alpha,  December 
4,  1942. 

George  L.  Bosman,  Virginia  Eta. 

Samuel  O.  McCue,  Virginia  Eta,  '12. 

Ernest  T.  Drewry,  Virginia  Zeta. 

Arthur  H.  Tuttle,  Jr.,  Virginia  Zeta,  '38;  lost 
at  sea. 

They  Were  Sig  Eps 

George  M.  Foster,  Virginia  Eta,  September  26, 
1942. 

Robert  W.  Greer,  Virginia  Eta,  '41,  September 
26,  1942. 

Karl  H.  Priest,  Pennsylvania  Mu,  '42,  October 
20,  1942. 


ON  THE  CAMPUS 


HIGHLIGHTS 


EXEMPLARY  HISTORIAN 

The  hypothetical  palm  of  merit  this  time 
for  outstanding  reporting  enterprise  by  a 
chapter  historian  goes  without  a  twinge  to 
Kansas  Gamma's  bright,  energetic  Jean 
Fisher.  Jean,  who  comes  from  Topeka,  came 
to  the  Hill  at  Kansas,  as  well  as  to  Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon,  in  February,  1941.  Since  that 
time  he  has  seldom  paused  for  rest.  He  is 
responsible  for  the  Woody  Herman  material 
in  this  issue,  and,  more,  responsible  for 
Woody's  affiliation  with  Sig  Ep.  He  dug 
out  the  stuff  for  a  Hugo  T.  Wedell  Sig  Epic, 
he  provided  angles  on  the  Ben  Hibbs  story, 
and  he  sent  in  much  informative  news  per- 
taining to  the  men  he  lives  with  at  the  Sig 
Ep  house  in  Kansas. 


Jean's  personal  chapter  history  is  a  bit 
glorious.  He  was  preceded  to  the  Hill  by 
his  three  brothers,  all  of  whom  were  Sig 
Eps,  and  his  father  who  was  an  honorary 
initiate.  During  his  pledgeship  he  was  elected 
both  secretary  of  the  pledge  class  and  honor 


pledge.  The  following  fall  he  was  appointed 
Rush  Captain  and  he  held  that  office  until 
the  end  of  last  rush  week,  during  which 
Kansas  Sig  Eps  pledged  29  boys.  He  is  a 
member  of  Pi  Epsilon  Pi,  the  honorary  pep 
organization  known  as  KU-KU's.  Also  that 
fall  he  was  elected  to  the  Inner  Circle  of 
the  Pachamac  Fraternity  Council.  The  same 
year  he  took  third  place  in  the  College  Speak- 
ing Contest.  His  second  semester  he  was 
elected  Historian,  and  last  fall  (1942)  he 
was  appointed  Pledge  Master. 

But  the  temporary  ending  of  this  story 
isn't  happy.  About  the  time  this  magazine 
goes  to  press,  Jean  Fisher  will  be  going  into 
the  Army.  Then  one  of  the  boys  at  the 
house  will  step  into  Jean's  shoes  ...  it  will 
be  another  story,  and  a  pretty  good  one,  if 
he  fills  them. 

GRIDIRON  WINDUP  (Cont'd) 

Not  a  few  gridiron  experts  are  of  the 
opinion  that  Washington  State's  Bob  Ken- 
nedy was  made  conspicuous  by  his  having 
been  left  off  Collier's  All-American.  They 
all  think  well  of  him,  but  admit  he  might 
be  a  trifle  weak  on  booting  and  that's  why 
he  missed  the  all-America.  The  Associated 
Press,  covering  the  New  Year's  Day  East- 
West  game  in  San  Francisco  (in  which  the 
all-star  westerners  were  nosed  out  by  a 
point,  13  to  12),  wrote: 

Two  great  opposing  passers,  Columbia's  Paul 
Governali  for  the  East,  and  Washington  State's 
Bob  Kennedy  for  the  West,  turned  in  handsome 
jobs.  Kennedy  scored  on  a  lateral  and  then  a  long 
pass  later  to  set  up  his  team's  second  tally. 

And  this  is  sufficient  reason  in  this  Gridiron 
Windup,  though  sources  are  incomplete,  to 
place  Kennedy  right  up  there  next  to  Ohio 
State's  Lindell  Houston.    (See  page  65.) 

It  seems  pretty  certain  at  this  stage  that 
Sig  Ep's  Number  Three  football  man  of  the 
year  is  a  sophomore  at  Temple  University, 
home   of   Pennsylvania   Mu.    His    name    is 
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JOE   MASTRO 


DICK    NEWTON 


DAVE  REED 


CLYDE  HOPKINS 


Michael  Jarmoluk,  and  his  name  appears 
in  the  past  season's  Football  Annual  as  a 
prospective  All-American,  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing tackles  in  the  country.  From  all 
the  reports  sent  in  by  chapter  historians,  a 
number  of  names  come  to  the  fore,  but  few 
at  a  quick  glance  that  would  seem  to  top  his. 
There  seem  to  have  been  a  number  of  Sig 
Ep  chapters  with  more  impressive  football 
strength  than  Pennsylvania  Mu,  and  there  are 
great  football  artists  among  them,  and  yet 
few  of  them  have  received  the  high  rating 
of  Jarmoluk.  Pennsylvania  Mu  has  one  other 
gridiron  worthy  in  the  person  of  William 
Glenn,  a  freshman  end  who  started  in 
every  game. 

M.  O.  "Sailor  Boy"  Hodges,  a  Kansas 
Alpha,  is  reported  by  Dick  Gray,  historian, 
to  be  the  most  versatile  athlete  that  Baker 
University  has  ever  produced.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  this  year's  football  schedule  of  seven 
games,  he  led  Baker's  scoring  with  sixteen 
touchdowns,  96  points.  His  passing  average 
was  73  per  cent,  the  highest  in  the  nation, 
and  only  two  out  of  all  his  passes  were  inter- 
cepted. Kansas  Alpha  calls  him  one  of  her 
best  members  of  all  time. 

Hodges,  who  served  four  years  in  the 
navy  upon  completion  of  his  high  school 
work,  enrolled  at  Baker  University  three 
years  ago,  and  immediately  became  a  factor 
in  the  history  of  the  eighty-four  year  old 
Kansas  College.  Historian  Gray  reports: 

"He  has  the  record  of  being  the  only  athlete 
in  the  athletic  history  of  the  school  to  earn  four 
letters  during  his  freshman  year.  Those  letters 
were    earned    in    basketball,    football,    track,    and 


baseball.  During  the  1941-42  season  he  made  all 
conference  honors  in  football  and  basketball;  he 
was  the  spark  plug  of  those  teams  for  Baker,  and 
Baker  won  the  championship  in  football,  co- 
championship  in  basketball,  and  for  the  third 
straight  year  went  undefeated  on  the  cinder  path. 

"In  1940  Hodges  represented  Baker  at  the 
Kansas  University  Relays  in  the  decathlon  and 
won  the  javelin  event,  besides  winning  high  spot 
on  other  events.  Last  year  he  went  to  Colorado 
for  their   Relays   and   placed   third. 

"Hodges  is  extremely  popular.  His  wife  and  two 
daughters  are  always  found  near  him,  and  the 
girls  are  rapidly  becoming  the  most  well-known 
on  the  campus." 

The  fraternity's  best  football  chapter,  how- 
ever, the  past  season  has  been  Iowa  Gamma 
at  Iowa  State  University.  Historian  Bill  Sie- 
bert  took  off  time  from  studying  for  his 
Organic  exams  to  dash  off  a  brief  but  ex- 
uberant review.  "Iowa  didn't  do  bad  as  a 
whole,"  he  writes,  "losing  4  games  out  of  10. 
of  which  3  were  dropped  to  such  power- 
houses as  Illinois,  Minnesota,  and  Michigan 
(conference  games),  the  other  to  Great 
Lakes." 

But  of  Sig  Ep  significance  is  the  fact  that 
the  chapter  boasted  six  varsity  regulars, 
sophomores  at  that.  "With  the  showing  of 
these  sophs  this  year,  what  a  backbone  for 
a  team  they'll  make  next  year,"  Bill  enthuses. 
"Look  out,  Big  9!  Here  comes  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon!" 

And  here  are  the  boys  themselves : 

JAMES  R.  FERGUSON— One  hundred  seventy- 
five  pounds,  six  feet  one-half.  "Great  blocking 
back,  good  for  four  or  five  yards  a  try."  From 
Downers  Grove,  111.  Number  65.  Liberal  arts 
major. 
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DONALD  LEHMKUHL— One  hundred  ninety 
pounds,  five  feet  eight.  Engineer.  "Played  in  first 
game;  became  ineligible."  From  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa.  Guard.  Number  29. 

ORVAL  H.  DAVIDSMEYER— Also  guard. 
Five  feet  eight,  one  hundred  sixty-five  pounds. 
"Had  a  lot  of  guts,  but  too  light  to  play  much 
ball.  Acclaimed  best  in  Big  9  conference  for  his 
weight.  Best  on  defense."  From  Downers  Grove, 
111.  Number  34.  In  School  of  Engineering. 

JERRY  KUBAL— Six  feet  three,  two  hundred 
forty-five  pounds.  Tackle.  "Big  and  tough;  hard 
man  to  move;  no  offense  ability."  From  Chicago. 
Number  54. 

BRUNO  NIEDZIELA— Six  foot  four,  two 
hundred  thirty-five  pounds.  "Played  regular 
right  tackle  first  3  games,  60  minutes  in  each 
game.  Was  moved  to  right  guard  later  in  the 
season.  Received  honorable  mention  for  right 
tackle  in  Big  9.  Bruno  is  from  Chicago,  111.  A 
soph,  in  School  of  Liberal  Arts.  Looks  like  All- 
American  material.  Number  36." 

FORREST  MASTERSON— Six  feet  three  and 
a  half,  two  hundred  twenty  pounds.  Center. 
"Started  most  of  the  games.  Spark  of  the  team. 
Stopped  all  plays  in  the  center  of  line.  Oldest  of 
the  six,  Bruno  is  20  years  old  and  the  rest  are 
18  years  old."  Number  38. 

Ohio  Northern  University  at  Ada,  Ohio, 
where  the  Sig  Eps  of  Ohio  Alpha  hold  forth, 
is  not  quite  in  the  pigskin  class  of  Kansas  and 
Iowa  perhaps,  but  the  men  there  have  a  great 
deal  to  brag  on  just  the  same.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Polar  Bears  won  the  Ohio  Con- 
ference championship  with  a  record  of  five 
victories  and  one  deadlock.  The  title  came 
in  Coach  Miller  (Lefty)  Murphy's  first  year 
at  the  helm.  Murphy  is  a  young  Ohio  North- 
ern Sig  Ep  himself,  class  of  '38.  But  he 
didn't  turn  the  trick  without  four  of  his 
huskiest  fraternity  brothers,  Shoemaker,  Da- 
vids, Warbington,  and  Kauffman.  And  Shoe- 


maker was  co-captain.  Here  they  are  as  intro- 
duced by  Kenneth  Robinson,  Ohio  Alpha's 
historian: 

"Shoemaker  is  a  senior  this  year  and  has  been 
on  the  varsity  every  year,  also  making  a  letter 
every  year.  He  has  played  60  minutes  of  football 
in  practically  every  game.  He  plays  end  and  be- 
cause of  his  greatness  as  a  football  player  is  a 
switch  end  playing  right  end  on  offense  and  left 
end  on  defense.  He  was  one  of  the  main  men 
responsible  for  Northern's  big  year. 

"Al  Davids  was  Northern's  varsity  fullback  this 
year  and  was  a  60-minute  man  in  practically  every 
game.  When  a  power  play  was  needed  Al  was 
there  to  do  it  and  very  seldom  failed  to  gain  the 
necessary  ground  needed.  And  you  bet  that  this 
really  helped  in  Northern's  great  year. 

"Frank  Warbington  is  only  a  freshman  this 
year  but  he  played  nearly  full  time  at  the  end 
opposite  Shoemaker  and  he  did  a  very  good  job 
at  it.  He  was  one  of  only  three  or  four  freshmen 
to  make  the  team  and  he  played  the  most  of  any 
of  them.  He  promises  to  be  very  valuable  next 
year. 

"Bernard  Kauffman  was  Northern's  left  tackle 
for  part  of  the  time  in  nearly  every  game.  He  is 
another  of  the  three  or  four  freshmen  to  make  a 
letter  this  year.  His  weight  was  a  big  help  in  the 
Polar  Bears'  line  and  he  used  it  to  very  good 
advantage." 

At  Westminster  College,  New  Wilming- 
ton, Pennsylvania,  eight  of  the  starting  eleven 
on  the  Titan  team  were  Sig  Eps,  including 
the  dashing  duet  of  Westminster's  back- 
field — Joe  Mastro,  Jeannette,  Pa.,  sophomore 
quarterback,  and  Dick  Newton,  star  Ellwood 
City  halfback.  Newton  was  high-score  man 
for  the  Titans'  '42  season  and  is  captain- 
elect  for  the  coming  year.  Dave  Reed,  King- 
wood,  W.Va.,  has  been  hard-hitting  tackle 
on  Westminster's  line  for  the  past  four  years. 


AL  DAVIDS 


KENNETH    SHOEMAKER     BERNARD   KAUFFMAN       FRANK  WARBINGTON 
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BILL  SWARTHOUT 


JACK  SWARTHOUT 


VERN   REyNOLDS 


Then  there  is  Clyde  Hopkins,  a  Titusville, 
Pa.,  senior,  and  a  210-pound  fullback  on  the 
Blue  and  White  starting  lineup.  Other  var- 
sity representatives  were  Edward  Hamilton, 
Robert  McDaniels,  Phil  Myers,  in  the  back- 
field ;  and  Ray  Matticks,  John  Maxfield,  and 
Walter  Schumm,  linemen.  Pennsylvania 
Lambda's  historian,  Ralph  Murrin,  didn't 
bother  to  tell  how  well  Westminster's  eleven 
stacked  up  against  its  opposition,  but  it  can 
only  be  assumed  that,  having  eight  Sig  Ep 
regulars  on  it,  that  it  acquitted  itself  proudly. 
Montana  Alpha  boasts  two  varsity  stalwarts 
on  Montana  State's  eleven  the  past  season 
and    a   youthful    assistant    coach.    Historian 


DON    JOHNSON 


William  C.  A.  Enke  sums  them  up  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Bill  Swarthout  was  one  of  the  cleverest  quar- 
terbacks that  Montana  State  University  has  seen  in 
a  long  while.  He  was  smart  offensively,  a  crashing 
line  backer  and  spark  plug  of  the  Grizzlies'  team. 
Playing  three  years  of  varsity  ball,  the  last  two 
as  a  first  stringer,  Bill  was  rated  as  Montana's 
most  valuable  player  of  the  year.  His  bruising 
blocks  were  devastating  to  the  opposition.  A  good 
passer  and  pass  receiver  Bill  was  a  constant  threat. 
He  also  handled  the  place  kicking  for  the  team, 
scoring  5  out  of  7  tries  for  points  after  touch- 
down. 

"Jack  Swarthout,  Bill's  brother,  finished  his 
career  as  an  active  football  player  at  the  end  of 
the  1941  season.  Returning  this  year  to  finish 
school  he  was  called  upon  to  act  as  assistant 
coach  of  the  varsity  football  team.  He  is  probably 
the  youngest  assistant  coach  in  the  nation  at  the 
present  time.  Jack  turned  out  to  be  just  as  good  a 
coach  as  he  was  a  football  player,  which  is  just 
about  as  good  as  they  come.  While  playing  for 
the  university  he  played  the  positions  of  halfback 
and   end. 

"Vern  Reynolds,  'The  Blond  Bomber,'  finished 
competition  at  the  center  position.  He  played 
three  years,  his  last  as  a  first-stringer.  When  Vern 
and  Bill  were  teamed  as  line  backers,  very  few 
running  plays  went  through  them.  An  excellent 
offensive  blocker  and  snapper  back.  Vern  also 
called   the   defensive  formation." 

In  passing  it  should  be  said  that  there  are 
many  stellar  football  performers  among  the 
fraternity's  pledges;  it  is  a  policy,  however, 
for  fraternity  magazines  to  refrain  from  re- 
tailing the  exploits  of  pledges,  for  some- 
times  it   happens   that   the   pledge   of   one 
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fraternity  becomes  the  active  of  another.  Too 
bad.  Montana  Alpha  has  a  pledge,  a  sopho- 
more, who  is  making  football  history  at 
Montana  State.  But  Montana  Alpha  is  not 
alone;  there  are  many  other  chapters  who 
have  stellar  pledges. 

Out  at  Lawrence,  Kansas,  the  men  at  Kan- 
sas Gamma  seem  to  have  made  a  topnotch 
football  player  out  of  their  Social  Chairman, 
Don  Johnson.  While  it  is  quite  possible  he 
already  knew  how  to  play  good  football  in  his 
high  school  days,  the  boys  at  the  house  must 
have  done  something  for  him,  too.  Don  is  a 
sophomore  from  Topeka,  weighs  210  and 
stands  six  feet  one.  He  played  as  regular 
tackle  in  all  of  his  team's  ten  games,  made 
the  kick-off  and  kicked  the  extra  points. 
He  was  named  on  the  all-Kansas  team  and 
there  is  Historian  Jean  Fisher's  word  for  it 
that  in  the  Missouri-Kansas  game  he  was 
the  only  one  who  tackled  Bob  Stuehr  for 
a  loss.  The  chapter's  other  varsity  football 
player  is  Paul  Turner,  comptroller  and  presi- 
dent of  the  University  K  Club.  A  junior, 
his  weight  is  190,  his  height  six  feet  two.  He 
is  from  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

Out  of  the  gridiron  reports  from  the  chap- 
ters, two — those  of  Missouri  Alpha  and  Utah 
Alpha — mention  casualties.  Jack  Lister,  vet- 
eran Missouri  left  end,  broke  his  left  arm 
in  the  Nebraska-Missouri  game  at  Lincoln. 
The  injury  occurred  when  Lister  broke  up  a 
play  aimed  past  him.  The  26  to  6  victory 


BOB  CHOATE 


marked  an  important  step  in  Missouri's  de- 
fense of  its  Bix  Six  crown,  and  Missouri 
Alpha  men  are  proud  of  Lister.  Bob  Choate, 
Utah  Alpha,  '44,  who  has  been  varsity  guard 


on  the  Utah  State  eleven,  for  the  past  two 
years,  was  handicapped  considerably  by  rib 
injuries  sustained  in  an  early  season  game 
against  Colorado,  but  nevertheless  played  an 
important  part  in  Utah  State's  season  record 
of  six  games  won,  three  lost,  and  one  tied. 

EGAD,  ANOTHER  HOOPLE 

Speaking  of  generations  in  Sigma  Phi  Epsi- 
lon,  the  Hooples  at  Syracuse  are  still  making 
history  at  this  upstate  New  York  Sig  Ep 
chapter.  Howard  Cranford  Hoople,  Jr.,  was 
formally  initiated  into  the  New  York  Alpha 
chapter  on  November  8,  succeeding  his 
father,  Mr.  Howard  Cranford  Hoople,  Sr., 
'20,  initiated  March  2,  1917,  and  his  grand- 
father, William  Howard  Hoople,  an  hon- 
orary member  initiated  October  25,  1913, 
and  the  following  uncles 

William  Clifford  Hoople,  '15,  initiated  October 
21,   1911. 

Gordon  Douglass  Hoople,  '15,  initiated  October 
21,  1911. 

Ross  Earl  Hoople,  '22,  initiated  March  9,  1919. 

Robert  Blackburn  Hoople,  '26,  initiated  March 
15,   1923. 

Herein  is  the  material  for  a  grand  story; 
the  very  least  that  can  be  said  is  that  the 
Hooples  will  soon  be  deserving  a  roster  all 
their  own. 

BRIEF  FLASHES 

Pennsylvania  Mu  has  a  pledge,  Jay  Mau- 
rice Barber,  a  freshman,  who  was  captain  of 
the  world's  championship  mile  relay  team 
which  ran  in  the  1941  Penn  Relays. 

At  Wake  Forest  College,  North  Carolina 
Zeta  was  awarded  the  Panhellenic  Athletic 
Trophy  for  excellence  in  athletics. 

Out  of  all  the  recent  chapter  reports  from 
the  historians,  only  one,  New  Hampshire 
Alpha's  Richard  A.  Davis,  gives  the  scholastic 
standing.  The  chapter,  he  reports,  is  14th 
among  22  fraternities  with  a  house  average 
of  2.340.  Incidentally,  his  report  reveals,  the 
men  are  slightly  better  than  this  in  athletics, 
their  ranking  being  11th  among  campus 
groups. 

Florida  Alpha  claims  more  faculty  mem- 
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bers  than  any  other  fraternity  on  the  campus. 
Sig  Eps  on  the  faculty  are  Dean  Rudolph 
Weaver,  head  of  the  School  of  Architecture ; 
law  professor,  James  W.  Day;  professor  of 
business  law,  Huber  C.  Hurst;  chairman  of 
C-3,  Dr.  J.  Hooper  Wise;  instructor  in  Eng- 
lish, Dr.  Alton  C.  Morris ;  professor  of  edu- 
cation, Kenneth  R.  Williams ;  and  J.  B.  Redd, 
assistant  in  chemistry. 

On  Founders'  Day  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  (California  Beta),  Dean 
Ernest  Tiegs  of  the  University  College  was 
initiated  as  an  honorary  member.  Dean  Tiegs 
left  Lawrence  College,  Wisconsin,  just  be- 
fore his  local  fraternity  there  affiliated  with 
Sig  Ep  and  became  Wisconsin  Alpha. 

At  Oklahoma  Alpha,  for  the  some  65 
members  from  the  house  already  in  the 
armed  forces,  Mother  McKinley  is  making 
a  service  flag,  which  will  be  the  first  on  the 
campus.  This  chapter  is  proud  enough  and 
interested  enough  in  its  fine  Alumni  Board  to 


report  its  meetings  to  the  Journal.  On  Sun- 
day, October  18,  the  Alumni  Board  met  at 
the  house  for  dinner  and  a  business  meeting. 
The  Board  consists  of  Fred  Arburg,  presi- 
dent, of  Pawhuska;  Tom  Sexton,  secretary; 
O.  A.  Martin,  Robert  Penquit,  Dr.  H.  W. 
Cave,  Sylvian  Wood,  all  of  Stillwater; 
George  Green,  Oklahoma  City;  Duke  Erv- 
ing,  Oklahoma  City ;  Dick  Sullivan,  Okemah ; 
Ralph  Hemphill,  Tulsa;  and  Doyle  Miller, 
Seminole.  Tom  Sexton,  the  alumni  secretary 
and  treasurer,  has  been  an  A.&M.  faculty 
member  for  three  years,  and  was  recently 
named  as  administrative  officer  of  the  Okla- 
homa State  Regents  for  higher  education.  He 
got  his  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  from  A.&M. 
and  headed  the  commercial  department  at 
Oklahoma  Military  Academy  for  seven  years. 
A  frequent  visitor,  he  is  well  known  and 
liked  around  the  house,  but  now  isn't  around 
so  much  because  of  his  tours  to  educational 
institutions  to  study  budget  requests. 


MANPOWER 


California  Beta:  Initiates:  George  Throop, 
Pasadena ;  Trovie  Lyons,  Hollywood ;  Sylvester 
Goodenow,  Los  Angeles;  Charles  Brambila,  Los 
Angeles;  George  Soltau,  Los  Angeles;  John  Smith, 
Beverly  Hills;  Robert  DeBerard,  Ontario;  Jack 
Malmgren,  Los  Angeles. 

Pledges:  Jerry  Bastien,  Hollywood;  Joe  Holt, 
Hollywood;  Ced  Gerson,  Hollywood;  Bud  Bauch- 
man,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho;  Dick  Joyce,  Monrovia; 
Gene  Oswalt,  El  Centro;  Ray  Ingle,  El  Centra; 
Darrell  Kroll,  Los  Angeles;  Ed  Compton,  Beverly 
Hills;  Phil  Reitz,  Los  Angeles;  Don  Crocker, 
Santa  Ana;  Dave  Creswell,  Pasadena;  Bill  Farley, 
Los  Angeles;  Bill  Martin,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Bob 
Holzhauer,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Jim  Cox,  Steubenville, 
Ohio;  John  Norcop,  Los  Angeles. 

Colorado  Gamma:  Pledges:  The  acting  pledg- 
ing period  progressed  for  two  weeks  ending  Sep- 
tember 26;  195  men  accepted  the  pledge  button 
of  one  of  the  eight  fraternities  on  the  campus. 
Of  these,  Sig  Ep  got  50:  Gerry  Anderson,  Chey- 
enne Wells;  Jack  McKee,  Aurora;  Gordon  Koon, 
Arvada;  Bill  Manson,  Jim  Whitney  and  Bob 
Scott,  Denver;  Dan  Buckley,  Colorado  Springs; 
Bob  Carter,  Merle  Archer  and  Allan  Cary,  Long- 
mont;  Jack  Smith,  Bill  Reitzer,  Al  Vance,  Jim 
Barn,  Bob  Wilson  and  Bud  Drewch,  Fort  Collins; 
Charles  Moore,  Jack  Blatz  and  Harold  Wilker, 
Rocky  Ford ;  Eldon  Ledrow,  Walter  Anderson  and 
Ted    Elkins,    Pueblo;    Dan    Rule,    Gypsum;    Max 


Brown,  Boulder;  Milton  Etter,  Otis;  Bill  Sher- 
man, Sedgwick;  Rex  Haberman,  Charles  Maxon, 
Friend,  Neb.;  Rex  Vatipka,  Exeter,  Neb.;  Al 
Wise  and  John  Carricubri,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
Stanley  Imherr  and  Lloyd  Engelker,  Julesburg; 
Norman  Roberts  and  Hermon  Rossolleo,  San 
Diego,  Calif. ;  Charles  Campbell,  Santa  Rosa, 
Calif. ;  Don  Oldemeyer  and  Darrel  Lingle,  Brush ; 
Allan  Harrison,  Jay  Olson  and  Stuart  Extram, 
Haxtun;  Warren  Schnieder,  Modesto,  Calif.;  Bill 
Gill,  Hillrose;  Norman  Herndon,  Greeley;  Charles 
Crane,  Pasadena,  Calif.;  Ed  Reikert  and  Mark 
Gregg,  Loveland ;  Don  Andrews,  Gunnison ;  Lloyd 
Reike,  Sterling;  Vern  Finkner,  Akron. 

Delaware  Alpha:  Initiates:  Murray  W.  Mil- 
burn,  Wilmington ;  Robert  L.  Snowberger,  Wil- 
mington; Robert  M.  Ketchum,  Garden  City,  N.Y.; 
Harry  Irwin,  Claymont;  John  W.  Lee,  Wilming- 
ton; Howard  W.  Hill,  Wilmington;  George  E. 
Barlow,  Jr.,  Wilmington;  John  M.  Ryan,  Wil- 
mington. 

Pledges:  Walter  M.  Malyk,  Vineland,  N.J 
Robert  D.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Lewes;  Harold  P.  Bur 
dick,  Milford ;  Norman  H.  Cooke,  Wilmington 
Harcourt  R.  Burns,  Jr.,  Wilmington;  Charles  W 
Kenworthy,  Wilmington;  Mason  P.  Currier,  III 
Wilmington;  Anthony  Stalloni,  Chester,  Pa. 
Henry  L.  Maxwell,  Claymont;  James  Craig  Otton 
Springfield,  Pa.;  Robert  Raymond  Miller,  Wil 
mington. 
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Florida  Alpha:  Pledges:  Julian  Baggett,  Ft. 
Pierce;  Tommy  Burrows,  Delray  Beach;  Theo 
Chive,  Plant  City;  Reuben  Deshong,  Plant  City; 
Rabun  Dittmarr,  Gainesville;  Frank  Gagliardi, 
Merchantville,  N.J. ;  Delmos  Gallagher,  Plant 
City;  Micheal  Hansinger,  Miami;  David  Hendon, 
Plant  City;  Robert  Louis,  Ft.  Pierce;  Jack  Ma- 
Comb,  Plant  City;  Charles  Nulter,  Plant  City; 
Jack  Peacock,  Plant  City;  Ernie  Simon,  Delray 
Beach;  Richard  Simon  Delray  Beach;  Edward 
Singley,  Vero  Beach;  Jack  Sullivan,  Plant  City; 
Donald  Walker,  Ft.  Pierce;  Pat  Paschal,  Jackson- 
ville; Jack  Stapleton,  Gainesville. 

Initiates:  Harry  S.  Carlton,  Plant  City;  Robert 
A.  Stearns,  Miami;  Charles  H.  Brokaw,  Orlando; 
Robert  L.  Clemenzi,  Ft.  Pierce;  J.  Adelbert  Leg- 
gett,  Macon,  Ga. 

Kansas  Alpha:  Initiates:  Lawrence  Roland 
Timmons,  Kansas  City;  Albert  Willard  Brown, 
Baldwin;  Dean  McDonald,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Pledges:  David  Boyd,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Mason 
Singleton,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Howard  James,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.;  Jack  Rupert,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
William  Hollaway,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Dean  Hat- 
field, Omaha,  Neb. ;  Kenneth  Kitchen,  Lyndon ; 
Kirk  Hoerman,  Lyndon;  Melvin  Schwartz,  Bald- 
win; Paul  Herpick,  Herrington;  Don  Wilson, 
Omaha,  Neb. ;  William  Wright,  Kansas  City,  Wil- 
fred Thompson,  Rees  Heights,  S.D. 

Maryland  Alpha:  Initiates:  Earl  Rowe,  Balti- 
more; Wm.  Tabeling,  Baltimore;  Randolph 
Kroenert,  Baltimore;  Ray  B.  Loy  (transferred  from 
Virginia  Zeta,  Randolph-Macon  College). 

Pledges:  John  Dempster,  Baltimore;  Larry 
Lears,  Baltimore;  George  Phillips,  Arnold;  Dave 
Hutchinson,  Annapolis;  Paul  Llewelyn,  Sparrows 
Point. 

Missouri  Alpha:  Initiates:  Gene  Vignery, 
Rush  Latham,  John  Iacometti,  Larry  Fritz,  Ray 
Orwick,  Wally  Fritz. 

Pledges:  Tom  Birchfield,  Stanley  Smith,  George 
Congdon,  Edward  Kaldor,  Walter  Cliff,  Harry 
Truman,  Henry  Becker,  Robert  Sponik,  Louis 
Guoldoni,  Fred  Veinfort,  Robert  Kuenne,  Ross 
Crecelius,  Fred  Broeg,  Charles  Herwig. 

Nebraska  Alpha:  Initiates:  Ted  Anderson, 
Lauren  Calhoon,  Emmett  Wendt. 


PRESIDENT    JACK     BUSBY,    Nebraska    Alpha, 
1941-42,    1942-43. 


Chapter  Historians 

Alabama   Alpha — Leroy    Spearman 
Alabama  Beta — Peter  C.    McCormack 
California    Alpha — Wesley    Bailey 
California  Beta — Thomas  Winnett 
Colorado  Beta — Bill  Parker 
Colorado   Gamma — Joe   Thalken 
Colorado   Delta — Richard  Miller 
Delaware   Alpha — Thomas   R.    Griffin 
District  of  Columbia  Alpha — Oscar  Rambeck 
Florida  Alpha — Lucius  B.  Gravely,  Jr. 
Georgia  Alpha — Frank  Kohn 
Illinois   Alpha — Duane   Johnson 
Indiana  Alpha — 

Iowa    Alpha — Darrell    Rochefort 
Iowa  Beta — Donald  McRoberts 
Iowa  Gamma — William  Siebert 
Kansas  Alpha — Richard   Gray 
Kansas   Beta — John    McCammon 
Kansas  Gamma — Jean  Fisher 
Kentucky   Alpha — Hal  Maynor 
Maryland   Alpha — Henry   E.    Langenfelder 
Masachusetts  Alpha — John  Gilmore 
Massachusetts  Beta — Joseph  Gibson 
Michigan   Alpha — Harold    Coleman 
Mississippi   Alpha — Lynnard  Beavers 
Mississippi    Beta — Edwin    C.    Aldridge 
Missouri  Alpha — John  R.  Iacommetti 
Montana  Alpha — William  Enke 
Nebraska    Alpha — Bob    Johnson 
New   Hampshire  Alpha — Richard    A.   Davis 
New  Jersey  Alpha — Robert  LeFrank 
New  Mexico  Alpha— A.  W.  West 
New  York  Alpha — DeForest  Storey 
New  York  Beta — Joseph  L.  Whittlesey 
New  York  Gamma — Edward  Voccola 
New  York  Delta — Edmund  Oertel 
North   Carolina  Beta — Clarence  Steele 
North  Carolina   Gamma — Robert  Prytherch 
North  Carolina  Epsilon — Price  H.  Gwynn 
North    Carolina    Zeta — Graham    Pittman 
Ohio  Alpha — Kenneth  Robinson 
Ohio  Gamma — Joseph  W.  Nisonger 
Ohio  Epsilon — Robert  Ward 
Oklahoma  Alpha — William  Henrici 
Oregon   Alpha — Boyd  C.  Clements 
Oregon    Beta — Donal    McIntosh 
Pennsylvania  Delta — Robert  G.   Rhoda 
Pennsylvania  Epsilon — John  D.  Evans 
Pennsylvania    Eta — Richard    Collins 
Pennsylvania  Iota — H.  Denton  Kriebel 
Pennsylvania  Kappa — Albert  Zackiewicz 
Pennsylvania  Lambda — Ralph   Murrin 
Pennsylvania   Mu — Edward  Kasales 
Tennessee  Alpha — Norton  Myers 
Texas   Alpha — Royce   C.    Lewis 
Utah   Alpha — Robert  J.    Branges 
Vermont  Alpha- — L.  Frank  Arthur 
Vermont  Beta — Peter  Jennison 
Virginia  Alpha — Ben   Rouzie 
Virginia   Eta — Paul   Cheatham 
Virginia  Zeta — William  Ball 
Washington   Alpha — Lauren  W.  Gies 
Washington  Beta — 

West  Virginia  Beta — Howard  Boomer 
Wisconsin    Alpha — Norman    Rasmussen 
Wisconsin   Beta — Kenneth   Wendland 
Wisconsin   Gamma — Kenneth   Duchac 
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GHOULISH  hell-week  shenanigans  at  Wake  Forest. 

Pledges:  Richard  Folda,  Harry  McGee,  Marvin 
Faltys,  Floyd  Blanchard  Robert  Gembol,  Donald 
Moore,  William  Lyons,  Casper  Theisen,  Marion 
Woidneck,  Lee  Bliesman,  Robert  Pucelik,  Robert 
Ashburn,  Tom  Wohlford,  Julian  Gordon,  Warren 
Dawson,  Richard  Gelwick,  Harold  Largen,  Earnest 
Filter,  Allen  Hetmanek,  Elwyn  Hetmanek,  Wil- 
liam Dolphin,  Alvin  Holmes,  Verne  Hill,  Gilbert 
Allen,  Donald  Geyer,  Frank  Lawrence,  Ralph 
Sears,  Kenneth  Aukerman,  Gardie  Beavers,  Jr., 
Bodin  Portwood,  Thad  Ward,  John  Stevenson, 
Charles  Stevenson,  Eldeen  Snodgrass. 

North  Carolina  Beta:  Initiates:  Frank  King, 
Leaksville;  Mack  Miller,  North  Wilkesboro;  Bob 
Ogburn,  Elkin;  Ken  Caldwell,  Concord;  Jack 
Whitener,  Gastonia. 

Pledges:  Glenn  Agnew,  Charlotte;  John  Bas- 
kerville,  Lenoir;  Babin  Bernard,  Lenoir;  Robert 
Broadway,  Shelby;  Bob  Bryan,  Dunn;  Sonny  Car- 
ter, Wilmington;  John  Chandler,  Salisbury;  Bill 
Crumley,  Charlotte;  Bubber  Davis,  Wilmington; 
Dickie  Dunlea,  Wilmington;  Bob  Garey,  Wil- 
mington; Albert  Hines,  Enfield;  Red  Martin, 
Smithfield;  C.  D.  Martin,  Wilmington;  Chuck 
Neumann,  Plainfield,  N.J.;  Luther  Russell,  Wil- 
mington; Kits  Sharp,  Reidsville;  Jack  Sneeden, 
Wilmington;  Bruce  Stallings,  Kinston;  Walter 
Stuart,  Raleigh;  Hank  Williams,  Charlotte;  Bob 
Kelley,  Gastonia;  Gray  Jones,  Hamlet. 

North  Carolina  Zeta:  Initiates:  Melvin  J. 
Thompson,  Jr.,  Durham;  George  M.  Stamps, 
Richmond,  Va. ;  Roscoe  E.  Mason,  Norfolk,  Va.; 
Wade   M.    Currin,    Durham;    Bryan    O.    Sandlin, 


Raleigh;  Robert  S.  Gallimore,  Wake  Forest; 
Archie  F.  Nesbit,  Kannapolis;  James  E.  Henry, 
Oxon  Hill,  Md.;  Joseph  A.  Smith,  Jr.,  Allen- 
town,  Pa.;  Fredrick  B.  Strickland,  Norfolk,  Va.; 
William  B.  Harvey,  Erwin,  Tenn.;  John  E.  Fer- 
guson, Greensboro;  Neil  B.  Morgan,  Wake  For- 
est; Richard  W.  Griffin,  III,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
John  G.  Jones,  Jr.,  Beaufort;  Robert  S.  Graham, 
Columbus,  Ohio  (honorary  member)  ;  Robert  O. 
Creech,  Jr.,  Wilson;  Donald  S.  Tysinger,  Jr., 
Salisbury;  T.  Boyce  Henry,  Jr.,  Rockingham; 
James  R.  McDaniel,  Jr.,  Buies  Creek. 

Pledges:  North  Carolina  Zeta  had  a  very  suc- 
cessful rushing  season,  by  pledging  more  men 
than  any  other  fraternity  on  the  campus.  The 
number  of  men  pledged  was  33.  They  are:  Carl 
L.  Baily,  Jr.,  Plymouth;  Ben  A.  Bell,  Beaufort; 
Gilmer  C.  Brande,  Riedsville;  W.  Milton  Bul- 
lock, Rocky  Mt.;  William  C.  Byrd,  Angier; 
Wayne  P.  Dougherty,  Grafton,  WVa. ;  E.  Joseph 
Christian,  Rocky  Mt. ;  R.  D.  Dayvault,  Kan- 
napolis; Dean  R.  Futrelle,  Emporia,  Va.;  John  H. 
Garmany,  Jr.,  Pensacola,  Fla. ;  Fredrick  Hoffman, 
Pleasantville,  N.J.;  Clarence  C.  Hope,  Jr.,  Char- 
lotte; Dennis  E.  Hovis,  Cramerton;  Grover  T. 
Page,  Jr.,  Monroe;  Merle  R.  Patten,  Garwood, 
N.J. ;  Carol  Saunders,  Elizabeth  City;  Robert  D. 
Sheets,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  William  T.  Shore, 
Winston-Salem;  Jesse  C.  Staton,  Morehead  City; 
James  M.  Stubbs,  Rockingham;  Wylie  M.  Yar- 
borough,  Kannapolis;  Russell  H.  Brantly,  Jr.,  Ze- 
bulon;  Max  J.  Crowder,  High  Point;  Ghorman 
C.  Ange,  Jamesville;  A.  Heyward  Smith,  Sumter, 
S.C. ;  Joe  G.  Browder,  Charlotte. 

New  Hampshire  Alpha:  Officers:  Thompson 
W.  Close,  president;  Warren  Fuller  Kimball,  Jr., 
vice-president;  Donald  Riker  Hiltz,  secretary; 
John  Malin  Prentice,  treasurer;  Richard  Allan 
Davis,  historian;  Richard  George  Lesser,  marshal; 
Robert  Greeley  Smith,  marshal;  Myles  Raymond 
O'Crowley,  rushing  chairman. 

Initiates:  Jerome  Francis  Farrell,  Holyoke, 
Mass.;  Thornton  W.  S.  Birdsell,  Enfield,  Pa.; 
Herdman  S.  Porter,  Moylan-Rose  Valley,  Pa.; 
John  Malin  Prentice,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio;  Vic- 


NEW  MEXICO  ALPHA'S  President  Cedric  Senter 
(left),  Secretary  Robert  Euler,  and  Comptroller  Her- 
bert Colton. 
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tor  Collins  Smith,  Jr.,  Brookline,  Pa.;  John 
Thomas  Greco,  Lawrence,  Mass. ;  Stephen  Tate, 
Pompton  Plains,  N.J. ;  Elmer  Roy  Trumbull,  Jr., 
Lawrence,  Mass.;  Myles  Raymond  O'Crawley, 
Orange,  N.J.;  Robert  Wilson  Tirrell,  Jr.,  Had- 
don,  N.J. ;  Albert  Hamilton  Porter,  Zanesville, 
Ohio;  Edward  Blatchford  Smith,  Beirut,  Syria; 
Arthur  Norfleet  Nichols,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 


THE    good    old-fashioned    procedure    at 
New  York  University. 

New  York  Beta:  Stewart  Banks,  South 
Orange,  N.J. ;  John  Blackwell,  Quincy,  Mass. ; 
Harry  Hoffman,  Elmira;  John  Kunz,  Bayside; 
John  Lees,  Scohairie;  Robert  Mabbs,  Manhasset; 
Frank  Newcomb,  Roselle,  N.J. ;  Matthews  O'Con- 
nor, Jackson  Heights;  Donald  Oberg,  South 
Orange,  N.J. ;  Murray  Warner,  Cambridge,  Mass. ; 
Richard  Barth,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Ross  Runnels, 
Maplewood,  N.J. 

New  York  Gamma:  Initiates:  Norman  Erik- 
sen,  Valley  Stream;  Walter  S.  White,  Potsdam; 
James  King,  the  Bronx,  New  York  City;  Mitchell 
F.  Huber,  Boundbrook,  N.J. ;  Angelo  Clementi, 
Flushing,  Long  Island;  Harold  Frank  Huddles- 
ton,  the  Bronx,  New  York  City;  Edward  J.  Voc- 
cola,  Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  Nicolo  M.  Scanniello, 
Newark,  N.J. ;  George  A.  Trudeau,  North 
Adams,  Mass. ;  George  Wolf,  Little  Neck,  Long 
Island. 

Pledges:  Robert  Guay,  Bloomfield,  N.J.;  Edwin 
Bucalos,  Brooklyn;  Ralph  Peters,  Ridgewood; 
William  Moore,  New  York  City;  Clinton  Green- 
wood, Jackson  Heights,  Long  Island;  Edward 
Parker,  Forrest  Hills,  Long  Island;  Robert  Einsel, 
Floral  Park;  William  Farrington,  Waterbury, 
Conn.;  Joseph  McCauley,  Elmhurst;  Walter 
Jamon,  Brooklyn;  Donald  Barry,  Great  Neck, 
Long  Island;  Albert  Keogler,  Jamaica,  Long 
Island;  Gordon  Derian,  Jackson  Heights,  Long 
Island;      Clifford      Stritch,      Woodhaven,      Long 


Island;   Richard  McNiven,  Mamaroneck. 

Ohio  Epsilon:  Louis  Conrad  was  recently 
elected  the  new  president,  replacing  Robert  Layer. 

Pledges:  Jack  Ryan,  Medina;  Wade  Gensemer, 
Medina;  Ted  Churchill,  Brockton,  Mass.;  Charles 
Pack,  Jamestown,  N.Y. ;  James  Stein,  Columbus; 
John  Gettleson,  Plymouth,  Mich.;  Donald  Weide- 
man,  Delphos;  Richard  Heerd,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
John  Chase,  Newport,  R.I.;  Arthur  Spurrier,  Mid- 
dleboro,  Mass. 

Oklahoma  Alpha:  Rush  week  brought  35 
pledges. 

Officers:  An  election  was  held  to  add  Bill 
Landers  as  vice-president;  S.  M.  Hart,  comptroller; 
and  Frank  Boutwell  and  Lawerence  Thompson, 
marshals. 

Notes:  This  year  three  relatives  of  Sig  Eps 
were  pledged:  Founder  H.  W.  Cave's  son,  Doug; 
Jim  Nichols,  nephew  of  Paul  Wilson,  Tulsa;  and 
Steve  Synar,  brother  to  Stanley,  Joe,  and  Harry. 
It  was  only  last  year  that  founder  Bob  Penquite's 
son,  Walter,  was  initiated.  A  new  initiation  was 
held  October  23,  24. 

Oregon  Beta:  Initiates:  Erling  Earlandson, 
Robert  Wells,  Harrison  Churchill,  Donald  G. 
Smith,  Marshall  Partison,  Warren  Mack,  James 
Snell,  and  Maurice  McDonald. 

Pledges:  Mervin  Borthick,  Ted  Bush,  Maurice 
Childs,  Andrew  Chrystal,  Robert  N.  Wells,  Don- 
ald £111,  Bert  Dotson  Arthur  Elbon,  Douglas 
Eden,  Francis  Mahula,  Paul  Payne,  Ed  Prentice, 
Jack  McMann,  Guy  Kelly,  Ferdie  Reinke,  Joe 
Ronnie,  Daniel  Wessler,  Vernon  White,  George 
Winslow,  Americo  de  Benedety,  Ed  Harmes,  Rob- 
ert Pearson,  Richard  Wills,  Dwayne  Heathman, 
Neil  Cornish. 

Pennsylvania  Epsilon:  Since  the  start  of  the 
accelerated  program  at  Lehigh,  chapter  officers 
have  been  chosen  for  each  semester.  Henry  C. 
Ost,    Jr.,    was    re-elected    president,    following    a 


ELAINE  and  Robert  LeTourneux  were  married  last 
September.  Bob  graduates  from  Oregon  State  in 
1943   and   is  college  swim   instructor. 
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successful  term  of  office  during  the  summer 
semester.  Other  officers  are  Frank  Young,  vice- 
president;  John  Evans,  historian;  Walt  Edwards, 
secretary;  William  Fisher,  guard;  Henry  Garvin 
and  Bob  Brodt,  marshals.  Arthur  White  has  been 
house  comptroller  since  February,  1942. 

Pennsylvania  Eta:  Initiates:  Harold  Alvin 
Bryson,  Uniontown ;  Samuel  Walter  Gearhart, 
Bryn  Mawr;  Robert  Harry  Dursch,  Philadelphia; 
Quentin  De  Walt  Novinger,  Millersburg. 

Pledges:  Paul  Frederick  Schmidt,  Rochester, 
N.Y. ;  George  Theriold  Bird,  Rochester,  N.Y. ; 
John  Cornelius  Miller,  Millersburg;  Edwin  Earl 
Rogers,  Aliquippa;  Charles  George  Judge,  Mt. 
Lebanon;  John  Henry  Hutchins,  Peckville;  Glenn 
Evans  Orndorf,  Millersburg;  William  Herman 
Sipple,  Pittsburgh;  William  Mahall,  Pottsville; 
William  Francis  Machonis,  Marlin,  Willard 
Fischer  Agnew,  Aspinwall ;  James  Jay  McCune, 
Glenshaw;  Raymond  Layton  Becker,  Wilming- 
ton, Del.;  Paul  Leland  Britton,  Linesville;  George 
Martin  Schaefer,  Erie. 

Pennsylvania  Kappa:  Pledges:  Arthur  Paul 
Blockhaus,  Jr.,  Bronx,  NY.;  Robert  William 
Clancy,  Upper  Darby;  Sigurd  Lee  Dohner,  Forest 
Hills,  N.Y.;  Francis  Matthew  Figlock,  Hudson; 
Carlo  Richard  Frasco,  Millville,  N.J.;  Frank 
Daniel  Fulmer,  Coatsville;  James  Eugene  Gallo- 
way, Lakehurst,  N.J. ;  John  Daniel  Groblewski, 
Kingston;  Oliver  Atkinson  Gordon,  Jr.,  Brooklyn, 
NY.;  William  Hanula,  Vineland,  N.J.;  Warren 
Aubrey  Kistler,  Wilkes-Barre;  James  Daniel 
Pearn,  Forty  Fort;  Luther  Calvin  Pierce,  Brook- 
lyn, Conn.;  Ernest  Hunt  Reed,  Richmond  Hill, 
NY.;  William  Jesse  Scheible,  Forty  Fort;  Robert 
Emerson  Shrader,  Forty  Fort;  Joseph  George 
Sweeney,  Ashley;  Michael  Mervin  Wargo,  Kings- 
ton; Thomas  Percy  Williams,  Nanticok. 

Pennsylvania  Mu:  Initiates:  John  Paul,  Phila- 
delphia; Charles  Augustus  Bancroft  Phillips,  III, 
Philadelphia;  Robert  W.  Fertig,  Warren;  Adolph 
Neupauer,   Philadelphia. 

Pledges:  William  Glenn,  Philadelphia;  Michael 
Jarmoluk,  Frankfort;  J.  Maurice  Barber,  Brad- 
ford; Archie  Ruggieri,  Kennett  Square;  Edward 
Carroll,  Gardner,  Mass.;  Robert  Woodside,  Tren- 
ton, N.J.;  Edward  Hall,  Brooklyn,  NY.;  John 
Walker,  Kenton,  Ohio ;  Van  Zandt  Janeway,  Had- 
denfield,  N.J. ;  Robert  Eden,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Utah  Alpha:  Initiates:  James  Lewis,  Vernal; 
James  Tasso,  Weston,  Idaho;  David  Self,  Price; 
Worth  McNiel,  Afton,  Wyo.;  Horace  Tremelling, 
Cokeville. 


Pledges:  James  Tasso,  Weston,  Idaho;  James 
Lewis,  Vernal;  Doug  Ryan,  Milford;  Harvey 
Voorhees,  Milford;  Don  Metcalf,  Afton,  Wyo.; 
Lyle  Call,  Afton,  Wyo.;  John  Munz,  Duchense; 
Grant  Jardine,  Menan,  Idaho;  Frank  Lowry,  Glen- 
dale,  Calif;  Kay  Frischknecht,  Manti;  Niel  Frisch- 
knecht,  Manti;  R.  J.  Rickenbaugh,  Richfield; 
Levon  Herzog,  Logan;  Morris  Sant,  Grace,  Idaho; 
Tom  Gruell,  Burley,  Idaho;  Tom  Evans,  Salt 
Lake  City;  Grant  Hyer,  Afton,  Wyo.;  Dave  Self, 
Price;  Joseph  Wilde,  Price;  Karl  Taft,  Bicknell; 
Niel  Monroe,  Scipio ;  Lee  Barton,  Manti ;  Garry 
Bentley,  Parowan;  Worth  Orton,  Parowan;  Owen 
Litz,  Richmond;  Wallace  Mclntire,  Price;  Roger 
Sevy,  Richfield;  LaVere  Wareing,  Blackfoot, 
Idaho;  Worth  McNiel,  Afton,  Wyo.;  Byron 
Borup,  Emmett,  Idaho;  Robert  Blakely,  Ogden; 
Leon  Litz,  Smithfield;  Gene  Bentler,  Smithfield; 
Robert  Roser,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Vermont  Alpha:  Pledges:  William  Bradley, 
Binghamton,  NY.;  Wade  Dickerson,  Farming- 
ton,  Mich.;  Richard  Ashton,  Easton,  Pa. 

Wisconsin  Alpha:  New  initiate:  Frederick 
Rodgers,  Westerly,  R.I. 

Affiliate:   William  Mikulich,  Traunik,  Mich. 

Pledges:  Carl  Bartelt,  Chicago,  111.;  Earl 
Campbell,  Highland  Park,  Mich.;  Dick  Chambers, 
Farimont,  Minn.;  Ted  Decker,  Duluth,  Minn.; 
Willis  Denicke,  Mauston;  Bob  Dwyer,  Wauwa- 
tosa;  Don  Erdman,  Neenah;  Art  Glessner,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.;  Frank  Hendrix,  Oak  Park,  111.; 
David  Jedwabny,  Menasha;  Tom  Letter,  Apple- 
ton;  Roily  McBain,  Seymour;  Joe  Neal,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.;  Dale  Rank,  Marquette,  Mich.; 
Paul  Rosborough,  Chicago,  111.;  Wally  Schmitt, 
Mishicot;  Bob  Weber,  Shawano;  Bob  Wood, 
Shawano. 


THE  BULLETIN  BOARD 

The  DEADLINE  for  the  February  JOURNAL 
copy  and  photos,  newspaper  clippings  and 
anything  else  bearing  on  Sig  Eps  in  the 
Armed  Services  is  January  23,  a  date  which 
all  Chapter  Historians  are  seriously  urged  to 
paste  on  their  cuffs.  All  material  should  be 
sent  to  JOHN  ROBSON,  JOURNAL  Acting 
Editor,  at  284  South  Columbus  Avenue, 
Mount    Vernon,    New    York. 


I4>E  ALUMNI  AND  MEMBERS  IN  THE 
ARMED  FORCES 

You  Can  Order  Your  ^  <P   E  Jewelry  Direct  From  This  Page — TODAY! 


SIGMA  PHI  EPSILON 

No.  6 

Official  Badge  Price  List 

Miniature  Standard 

Plain     No.    1—  $4.50     No.   2— $5.75  ^-^ 

Nugget  or  Chased    5.50     No.   3—  6.00  ZjT 

Whole     Genuine     Pearls     in  — * 

Simulated    Crown    Settings  10.50  12.00 

Crown   Set   Pearl .No.   5— 17.50     No.  4— 19.25      No-  8 

Crown    Set    Pearl,    Two   Dia-  .j— «-,< 

mond  Points 25.00  27.50 

Crown  Set  Pearl.   Three  Dia- 
mond  Points 40.75  42.50 

Crown    Set   Pearl.    Four   Dia- 
mond  Points    48.50  50.25 

Diamond  and  Pearl  Alternat- 
ing       79.50  96.75 

All  Diamond        141.50  174.2'        No.    I  TO$  N55»0jF> 

18-Karat     White     Gold     Settings,     $5.00     additional     on  BQf  ^jSp 

jeweled    and    $3.00   on   plain   badges.  ^^  ^Qr 

Recognition  Buttons 

No.     6— Crown,  Gold  or  Silver  each  $  ."5  jLt  '     »V  £( 

No.     8 — Miniature  Coat  of  Arms  in  Gold  or  WA'  -iff  ff  //!}. 

Silver    ■       ..  -each        .75       No.  2  VkZSK  f*lm 

No.     "—Pledge  Buttons   dozen     9.00 

No.    12 — Scart    Size    Coat    of    Arms — May    Be    Used     for 
Mounting  on  Rings  and  Novelties. 

%v 
'*  •, 

Guard  Pin  Price  List 

SMALL   OR    MEDIUM    SIZE  "J&-<»  /J"'' 

No.  5  IBB  ,r    TV 

Single  Double  rWJL                                               f     "1H 

Letter  letter  tU»^                                                  /          ** 

riain    $2.25  $  3.50  ™     \                                          ;■ 

Close  Set  Pearl   4.50  7.00  ..                                      / 

Crown  Set  Pearl    6.00  10.00  S^                        J 

LARGE    SIZE  ^V         ^S? 

Plain      $2.75  $4.00                                              - .'» 

Close  Set    Pearl    5.50  8.00                                        ,j»  -     £■<                                                        ~ 

Crown  Set    Pearl    7.50  12.50  'Miy»''                                                       1   '■'-* '" 

WHITE    GOLD    GUARDS.    ADDITIONAL  No-  4  W "WF  t  i    9 

Plain    $1.00  $2.00  TwlFjC  J  ' & 

Close  or  Crown   Set   Jeweled    1.50  2.50  J 

COAT    OF   ARMS    GUARDS  J 

Miniature.    Yellow   Gold    $2.75  \  ,*' 

Bcarf  Size,  Yellow  Gold    3.25  v  .,    , 

Be  sure  to  mention  the  name  of  your  Chapter  when  order- 
ing a  guard   for  your  pin. 

Satisfaction   is  guaranteed  on  all  orders.  Prepaid  badge  orders  are  shipped  by  mail  or  express,  ship- 

ping charges  prepaid.  Orders  not  fully  prepaid  will  be 
shipped  by  parcel   post  or  express,   C.O.D. 

10%    Federal  Excise    Tax   must   be   added  to  all 

prices    quoted   abore — plus    State   Sales    or    Use  Proper  official  release  must  accompany  your  order  to  avoid 

Taxes   wherever  they  are  in  effect.  delay   in   delivery. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  YOUR  FREE  PERSONAL  COPY  OF 
THE    $ji@L    (pOkCUdSL    FOR   1943 

YOUR  GUIDE  TO  WHAT'S  NEW  IN  FRATERNITY  JEWELRY  AND  WARTIME  GIFTS 
ALL  IN  FULL  COLOR— INCLUDING  SEVERAL  NEW  FEATURES  EXCLUSIVE  WITH 

YOUR  OFFICIAL  JEWELERS 

BURR,  PATTERSON  &  AULD  CO. 

ROOSEVELT  PARK,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
AMERICA'S   OLDEST— AND   MOST   PROGRESSIVE— FRATERNITY   JEWELERS 


No.  7 


No.    12 


No.  3 


No.  9 


No.    10 


No.    II 


DOING  DOUBLE  DUTY   pi 

.IEWELRY    FOR    THE    ARMED    FORCES 
AND    FOR    THE    FRATERNITIES 


We  Are  Proud  Of 
Our  Double-Duty 
Service 


What  Your  Official 
Jewelry  Contract 
Means        NOW 


We  are  honored  to  serve  the  men  and  women  in  the  armed  forces  of 
our  country  and  we  also  take  pride  in  continuing  to  serve  the  fra- 
ternities and  sororities. 

In  these  troublesome  days,  your  official  jewelry  contract  means  more 
for  your  protection  than  ever  before.  .  .  . 

In  spite  of  increasingly  greater  restrictions  and  difficulties  in  secur- 
ing raw  materials;  in  spite  of  diminishing  man  power,  your  Official 
Jeweler  carries  on,  serving  each  chapter  with  insignia  and  fraternity 
jewelry. 

In  the  1943  BALFOUR  BLUE  BOOK,  you  will  find  many  gifts  and 
favors  in  a  wide  price  range.  Many  chapters  are  presenting  a  gift  to 
those  members  who  have  entered  the  armed  forces.  We  offer  many 
suggestions  for  your  selection. 


MILITARY    SERVICE 
PASS    CASE 

Leather  bill  fold — pass  case  has  proved 
the  most  popular  accessory  used  by  the 
men  in  service. 

Four  celluloid  wings  carry  passes,  pic- 
tures, identification  cards,  licenses, 
and  other  important  notes.  Cover  fea- 
tures hand-tooled  effect  design  for  each 
branch  of  the  Service.  Suntan  cowhide 
for  long  wear.  Style  565-43,  Page  24, 
1943  BLUE  BOOK. 

*    .    .    W  rite  for  BLUE  BOOK   .    .    • 


ROLL    OF    HONOR 
SCROLL 

To  Honor  Members  in  The  Service — 
Every  chapter  should  honor  the  mem- 
bers serving  in  the  Armed  Forces.  A 
white  parchment  scroll  has  recently 
been  completed  fully  engraved  in  gold, 
red,  and  blue. 

Fraternity  and  chapter  hand  engrossed 
as  well  as  names  of  all  members  in  the 
Service.  Reasonable  cost.  Scrolls  are 
furnished  plain  or  framed.  See  the 
Balfour  representative. 


Official  Jeweler   to  SIGMA   PHI  EPSILON 

l«   BALFOUR  company 

ATTLERORO     *     *     *     *     MASSACHUSETTS 


GEORGE    BANTA    PUBLISHING    COMPANY,    MENASHA,    WISCONSIN 


*«,.-  i-»-m. *-»!»■.■■  ■■»!■   «mm%  »"'I»«W"*» 


